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SUBSTANCE 


OF 


T 11 ESP E E C II, 
&c. &c. 


M R BURKE's fpeech on the report of the 
army efiÏ1nates has not been correélly 
fiated in fome of the publick papers. It is of con- 
fequence to him not to be mifunderfiood. The 
matter which incidentally came into difcuffion is 
of the mofi: ferious importance. It is thought that 
the heads and fubfiance of the fpeech will anfwer 
the purpofe fufficiently. If in making the abfiraét, 
through defeét of memory, in the perfon who now 
gives it, any difference at all fhould be perceived 
from the fpeech as it ,vas fpoken, it \vill not, the 
editor imagines, be found in any thing which may 
amount to a retraétion of the opinions he then 
maintained, or to any foftening in the expreflions 
in \vhich they \vere conveyed. 
lVlr. Burke fpoke a confiderable time in anfwer 
to various argulnents \vhich had been infified upon 
by l\Ir. Grenville and 1\1r. Pitt, for keeping an in- 
creafed peace cfiablHhmcnt, and againfi an impro- 
per jcalou fy of the minifieri, in \vhom a fuJI con- 
B 2 fidence, 



4 SUBST ANCE OF THE SPEECH 
fidence, fubjeå to refponfibility, ought to be plac. 
ed, on account of their knowledge of the real fitua.. 
tion of affairs; the exaå fiate of which it free 
quently happened, that they could not difclofe, 
without violating the confiitutional and political 
fecrecy,neceffary to the well-being of their country.. 
Mr. Burke faid in fubfiance, That confidence 
lnight become a vice, and jealoufy a virtue, ac- 
cording to circumfiances. That confidence, of all 
publick virtues, was the mofi: dangerous, and jea- 
Joufy in an houfe of commons, of all publick vices, 
the moO: tolerable; efpecially where the number 
and the charge of fianding armies, in time of peace, 
'vas the 'luefiion. 
That in the annua 1 mutiny bill, the annual army 
was declared to be for the purpofe of preferving 
the balance of po\ver in Europe. The propriety 
of its being larger or fmaller depended, therefore, 
upon the true fiate of that balance. If the increafe 
of peace efiabliíhments demanded of parlian1erit 
agreed with the manifeO: appearance of the balance, 
confidence in minificrs, as to the particulars, 
would be very proper. If the increafe was not at 

l fupported by any fuch appearance, he thought 
great jealoufy n1ight, and ought to be, entertained 
on that fubjeét. 
That he did not find, on a review of all Europe, 
that, politically, \Vc fiood in the flnallefi degree of 
. danger 
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danger from anyone fiate or kingdom it contain- 
ed; nor that any other foreign powers than our 
own allies \vere like1y to obtain a confiderable pre- 
ponderance in the fcale. 
That France had hitherto been o'tlr firfi objeét, 
in all confider at ions concerning the balance of 
power. The prefence or abfence of France totaUy 
varied every fort of fpeculation relative to that 
balance. 
That France is, at this time, in a poIiticallight, 
to be confidered as expunged out of the fyfiem of 
Europe. Whether {he could ever appear in it 
again, as a leading power, was not eafy to deter.. 
mine: but at prefent he confidered France as not 
politically exifiing; and moil: affuredly it 
ould 
take up much time to refiore her to her former 
aétive exifience-Gallos quoque in hel/is jloruijjê au- 
divimus, might pofiìbly be the language of the 
rifing generation. He did not mean to deny that 
it was our duty to keep our eye on that nation, 
and to regulate our preparation by the fymptoms 
of her recovery. 
That it was to her flrength, not to her form of 
government which \ve were to attend; becaufe re- 
publicks, as \\yell as monarchies, were fufceptible of 
ambition, jealoufy, and anger, the ufual caufes Df 
war. 
But if, while France continued in this fwoon, 
\ve fhould go on increafing our expences, we 
B 3 Lhould 
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fhould certainly make ourfelves lefs a match for 
her, when it became our concern to arm. 
It was faid, that as !he had fpeedily fallen, fhe 
might fpeedily rife again. lIe doubted this. That 
the fall from an height was with an accelerated 
velocity; but to lift a ,veight up to that height 
again ,vas difficult, and oppofcd by the laws of 
phyfical and political gravitation. 
In a political vie"r, France ,vas low indeed. 8h(" 
had loft every thing, even to her name. 


, 


" jacet in gens littore truncllS, 
" Avo!!umquc hU11leris caput, et fine nomine corpus."'* 


He was aftonifhcd at it-he was alarmed at it- 
lIe trembled at the uncertainty of all hUlnan grc:lt- 
nefs. 
Since the houfe had been prorogued in the fUln.. 
mer much work was done in France. The French 



 Mr. Burke, probably, had in his mind the re:nainder of 
he paffage, and was filled with forne congenial apprehenfioll
; 


" Hæc finis Priami fatorum; hic exitus il1um 
" Sorte tulit, Trojam incenfam, & prolapt".:1 videntem 
" Pergama; tot quondam })opulis, terrifque, fllperbum 
" Regnatorem Afiæ. Jacet ingens littore truncus, 
" Avolfumque humeris caput, & fine nomine corpus. 
" At me turn primum fævus circumftetit horror i 

, Obftupui : jù6iit chari geni/oris illl(1g
"-- 


h,1d. 
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had fhe\vn themfelves the ablefi: architeéts of ruin 
that had hitherto exified in the world. In that 
very fhort fpace of time they had completely pull. 
ed down to the ground, their monarchy; their 
church; their nobility; their law; their revenue; 
their army; their navy; their commerce; their 
arts; and their manufaétures. They had done 
their bufinefs for us as rivals, in a way in \vhich 
twenty Ramillies or Blenheims could never have 
done it. Were we abfolute conquerors, and France 
to lie profira te at our feet, \ve iliould be afhamed 
to fend a commiffion to fettle their affairs, which 
could impofe fo hard a law upon the French, and 
fo defiruaive of all their confequence as a nation, 
as that they had impofed upon themfe1ves. 
France, by the mere circumfiance of its vicinity, 
had been, and in a degree always mufi: be, an ob- 
jeét of our vigilance, either with regard to her 
aétual po\ver, or to her influence and example. 
As to the former, he ltad fpoken; as to the latter, 
(her example) he fhould fay a few \vords: for by 
this example our fricndíhip and our intercourfe 
with that nation had once been, and might again, 
become more dangerous to us than their worn: 
hofiility. 
In the laft century, I..ouis the Fourteenth had 
efiabliíhed a greater and better difciplined mili.. 
tary force than ever had been before feen in Eu- 
B 4 rope, 
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rope, and with it a perfeét defpotifm. Though 
that defpotifm ,vas proudly arrayed in manners, 
gallantry, fplendour, magnificence, and even co- 
vered over with the impoíìng robes of fcience, lite- 
rature, and arts, it was, in government, nothing 
better than a painted and gilded tyranny; in reli. 
gion, a hard, ftern intolerance, the fit companion 
and auxiliary to the defpotick tyranny 
vhich pre- 
vailed in its government. The fame charaa
r of 
defpotifm iníìnuated itfelf into every court of Eu- 
rope-the fame fpirit of difproportioned magnifi- 
cence-the fame love of fianding armies, above thc 
ability of the people. In particular, our then fove- 
reigns, King Charles and King James, fell in love 
with the government of their neighbour, fo flat- 
tering to the pride of kings. A íìmilarity of fen- 
timents brought on connections equally dangerous 
to the interefis and liberties of their country. It 
were well that the infection had gone no farther 
than the throne. The adlniration of a government 
flourifhing and fuccefsful, unchecked in its opera. 
tions, and feeming therefore to compafs its objects 
more fpeedily and effectually, gained fomcthing 
upon all ranks of people.. The good patriots of 
that day, however, firuggled againft it. They 
fought nothing more anxioußy than to break off 
all communication with France, and to beget a 
total alienation from its councils and its exampl
; 
'which, 
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which, by the animofity prevalent bet\veen the 
abettors of their religious fyftem and the affertors 
()f ours, was, in forne degree, effeéted. 
This day the evil is totally changed in France: 
but there is an evil there. The difeafe is altered; 
but the vicinity of the two countries remains, and 
mufi remain; and the natural mental habits of 
mankind are fuch, that the prefent difiemper of 
France is far more likely to be contagious than the 
old one; for it is not quite eafy to fpread a paffion 
for fervitude among the people: but in all evils of 
the oppofite kind our natural inclinations are flat- 
tered. In the cafe of defpotifln there is the fædu1Jl 
,rimen fervitutis; in the laft the falfa fpecies liber- 
tatis; and accordingly, as the hiftorian fays, pronis 
iluribus accipit ur. 
In the lafi: age we \vere in danger of bcing en- 
tangled by the example of France in the net of a 
relentlefs defpotifln. It is not neceffary to flY any 
thing upon that exalnplc. It exifts no longer. 
Our prefent danger from the example of a people, 
\vhofe charaaer kno\vs no medium, is, with rc- 
gard to government, a danger from anarchy; a 
danger of being led through an admiration of fuc- 
cef
ful fraud and violence, to an imitation of the 
exceffes of an irrational, unprincipled, profcribing, 
confifcating, plundering, ferocious, bloody, and 
tyrannical deznocracy. On the fide of religion, 
the danger of their cxample is no longer from in- 
tolerance, 
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tolerance, but from atheifm; a foul, unnatural 
vice, foe to all the dignity and confolation of man- 
kind; which feems in France, for a long time, to 
have been embodied into a faéHon, accredited, and 
almofi avowed. 
Thefe are our prefent dangers from France: but, 
in his opinion, the very \vorfi: part of the example 
fet is, in the late affumption of citizeníhip by the 
army, and the whole of the arrangement, or rather 
difarrangement of their military. 
He ,vas forry that his right honourable friend 
(Mr. Fox) had dropped even a word expreffive of 
exultation on that circumfiance; or that he feemed 
of opinion that the objecrion from fianding armies 
\vas at all leffened by it. He attributed this opi- 
nion of Mr. Fox entirely to his known zeal for 
the befi of :all caufes, Liberty. That it \vas \vith 
a pain inexpreffible he ,vas obliged to have even 
the íhadow of a difference with his friend, whofe 
authority would be always great with him, and 
\vith all thinking people-Quæ maxima fenzper cen- 
fttur nobis, et erit quæ maxima femper-His confi- 
dence in Mr. Fox was fuch, and fo ample, as to be 
almofi implicit. That he was not aíhamed to avow 
that degree of docility. That when the cboice is 
well made, it firengthens infiead of oppreffing our 
intelleB:.. That he who calls in the aid of an equal 
underfianding doubles his o\vn. He who profits 
of a fuperiour underfianding, raifes his powers to a 
level 
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level with the height of the fuperiour undcrfiand.. 
ing he unites with. He had found the benefit of 
fuch a junéHon, and would not lightly depart from 
it. He wiíhed almofi, on all occafions, that his 
fentiments were underftood to be conveyed in 
Mr. Fox's words; and that he \viihed, as amongft 
the greatefi benefits he could 'wiih the country, an 
eminent lhare of po\ver to that right honourable 
gentleman; becaufe he knew that, to his great and 
mafierly underfianding, he had joined the greateft 
poflible degree of that naturallnoderation, which 
is the befi correétive of po\ver; that he \vas of the 
mofi artlefs, candid, open, and benevolent difpofi- 
tion; difintereficd in the extremc; of a temper 
mild and placable, even to a fault; without one 
drop of gall in his whole confiitution. 
That the houfe mufi: perceive, from his comin
 
forward to mark an expreffion or two of his beft 
friend, how anxious he ,vas to keep the difiemper 
of France from the leafi countenance in England, 
where he was fure forne wicked perfons had {hewn 
a firong difpofition to recommend an imitation of 
the French fpirit of reform. I-Ie \vas fo urongly 
o"ppofed to any the Ie aft tendency to\vards the 
means of introducing a democracy like theirs, as 
\v
ll as to the end itfelf, that much as it \vould af.. 
Ria him, if fuch a thing could be attelnpted, and 
that any friend of his could concur in fuch mea- 
fures, (he was far, ycry far, from believing they 
could); 
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could); he 'would abandon his beft friends, and 
join with his \vorfi: enemies to oppofe either the 
means or the end; and to refift all violent exer- 
tions of the fph-it of innovation, fo diftant from 
all principles of true and fafe reformation; a fpirit 
wen calculated to overturn fiates, but perfeélly 
unfit to amend them. 
That he was no enemy to reformation. Almoft 
every bufinefs in \vhich he \vas much concerned, 
from the firft day he fat in that houfe to that 
hour, was a bufinefs of reformation; and when he 
had not been employed in correéting, he had been 
employed in refifting abufes. Some traces of this 
fpirit in hhn now fiand on their fiatute book. In 
his opinion, any thing which unneceffarily tore to 
pieces the contexture of the fiate, not only pre- 
vented all real reformation, but introduced evils 
which would call, but perhaps, call in vain, for 
ne\v reformation. 
That he thought the French nation very un wife. 
What they valued themfelves on, was a difgrace 
to them. They had gloried (and fome people in 
England had thought fit to take {hare in that 
glory) in making a revolution; as if revolutions 
were good things in themfelves. All the horrours, 
and all the crimes of the anarchy which led to their 
revolution, \vhich attend its progrefs, and which 
may virtually attend it in its efiabIifhment, pafs 
for nothing with the lovers of revolut
ons. The 
French 
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French have made their way through the defiruc.. 
tion of their country, to a bad confiitution, when 
they were abfolute1y in poffeffion of a good one. 
They were in poffeffion of it the day the ftates met 
in feparate orders. Their bufinefs, had they been 
either virtuous, or wife, or had been left to their 
own judgmen t, ,vas to fecure the fiability and in- 
dependence of the fiates, according to thole orders, 
under the monarch on the throne. It was then 
their duty to redrefs grievances. 
Infiead of redreffing grievances, and improving 
the fabrick of their fiate, to which they were called 
by their monarch, and fent by their country, they 
were made to take a very different courfe. They 
firft deftroyed all the balances and counterpoifes 
which ferve to fix the ftate, and to give it a fteady 
direétion; and which furnifh fure correétives to 
any violent fpirit which may prevail in any of the 
orders. Thefe balances exifted in their oldeft con- 
fiitution; and in the confiitution of this country; 
and in the coni1:itution of all the countries in Eu- 
rope. Thefe they rafhly deftroyed, and then they 
melted down the w ho!e into one incongruous, ill. 
conneéted Inafs. 
When they had done this, they inftantlr, and 
with the moft atrocious perfidy and breach of all 
faith among men, laid the axe to the root of all 
property, and confequently of all national profpe.. 
rhy, 'by the principles they eftabliilied, and the 
example 
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example they fet, in confifcating all the poffeffions 
of the church. They made and recorded a fort of 
irýlitute and digejl of anarchy, called the rights of 
man, in fuch a pcdantick abufe of elementary prin
 
dples as would have difgraced boys at fchool; but 
this declaration of rights was 'worfe than trifling 
and pedantick in thelTI; as by their name and au- 
thority they fyfteluatically defiroyed every hold 
of authority by opinion, religious or civil, on the 
minds of the people. By this mad declaration they 
fubverted the ftate; and brought on fuch calami
 
tics as no country, without a long war, has ever 
becn known to fuffer, and which may in the end 
produce fuch a \var, and perhaps, many fuch. 
With them the queftion was not between def
 
potifm and liberty. The facrifice they made of 
the peace and power of their country was not 
Inade on the altar of freedom. Freedom, and a 
bctter fecurity for freedom than that they have 
taken, they might have had ,vithout any facrifice 
at all. They brought themfelves into all the C:i- 
lamities they fuffer, not that through thelTI they 
Jnight obtain a Britiih confiitution; they plunged 
then1felves heaòlong into thofe calamities, to prc
 
vent then1felves frolTI fettling into that confiitu
 
tion, or into any thing rcfembling it. 
That if they fhould perfeéHy fuccced in \vhat 
they propofc, as they are likely enough to do, and 
cfl:ablifh a dClnocracy, or a mob of democracies, 
In 
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in a country circumftanced like France, they will 
efiablilli a very bad government-a very bad fpe- 
cies of tyranny. 
That, the ,vorft effeB: of all their proceeding 
was on their military, which was rendered an 
army for every purpofe but that of defence. 
That, if the queftion was, whether foldiers were 
to forget they,vere citizens, as an abftraB: pro- 
pofition, he could have no difference about it; 
though as it is ufual, ,vhen abfiraét principles are 
to be applied, much was to be thought on. the 
manner of uniting the charaéter of citizen and fol- 
dier. But as applied to the events which had hap- 
pened in France, where the abftraB: principle "-as 
c10athed ,vith its circumfiances, he thought t:þat 
his friend would agree with hiln, that what ,vas 
done there furnillied no matter of exultation, 
either in the aét or the example. Thefe foldiers 
were not citizens; but bafe hireling mutineers, 
and mercenary fordid deferters, \vholly deftitute 
of any honourable principlc. Their conduét was 
one of the fruits of that anarchick fpirit, from the 
evils of which a democracy itfelf was to be refort- 
ed to, by thofe \vho ,,-ere the leaft difpofed to that 
form, as a fort of refuge. It \vas not an army in 
corps and with difcipline, and embodied under 
the refpettable patriot citizens of the fiate in re- 
filling tyranny. Nothing like it. It was the cafe 
of COffilnon foldiers deferting from their officers, 
to 
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to join a furious, licentious populace. It was a de.. 
fcrtion to a caufe, the real objeét of \vhich was to 
level all thofe inftitutions, and to break all thofe 
conneét:ions, natural and civil, that regulate and 
hold together the community by a chain of fub- 
ordination; to raife foldiers againfi their officers; 
fervants againfi their mafters; tradefmen againft 
their cufiomers; artificers againft their employers; 
tenants againfi: their landlords; curates againft 
thei"f bifhops; and children againfi: their parents. 
That this caufe of theirs was not an enemy to fer- 
vitude, but to fociety. 
He wifhed the houfe to confider, how the mem.. 
bel's would like to have their manfions pulled 
do\vn and pillaged, their perfons abufed, infulted, 
:lnd defiroyed; their title deeds brought ou t and 
burned before their faces, and themfelves and 
their families driven to feek refuge in every na- 
tion throughout Europe, for no other reafon than 
tbis; that without any fault of theirs, they were 
horn gentlclllen, and men of property, and were 
fufpeéted of a defirc to preferve their confideration 
and their efiates. The defertion in France was to 
aid an abominable [edition, the very profeffed prin- 
ciple of \vhich was an implacable hoftility to no- 
bility and gentry, and whofe ravage \var-hoop was 
" à I' Arijlocrate," by which fenfelefs, bloody cry, 
t hey animated one another to rapine and murder; 
,"vhilfi abetted by ambitious men of another dafs, 
they 
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they were crulliing every thing refpeétable and 
virtuous in their nation, and to their po\ver dií:' 
gracing ahnofi: every name, by \vhich \ve forn1erly 
knew there ,vas fuch a country in the world as 
France. 
He knew too \Vcll, and he felt as much as anyman
 
how difficult it was to accommodate a fianding ar. 
Iny to a free conftitution, or to any confiitution. 
An armed, difciplined body is, in its effence, dan. 
gerous to liberty; undifciplined it is ruinous to fc- 
ciety. Its component parts are, in the latter cafe, 
neither good citizens nor good foldiers. What 
have they thought of in France, under fuch a dif. 
ficulty as almofl: puts the human facuIties to a 
ftand? They have put their army under fuch a 
variety of principles of duty, that it is more likely 
to breed litigants, pettifoggers, and mutineers, than 
foldiers *. They have fet up, to balance their cro\\'n 
army, another army, deriving under another au. 
thority, called a municipal army-a balance of 
armies, not of orders. Thefe latter they have de- 
firoyed with every mark of infult and oppreffion. 
States may, and they 'will beft, exift with a parti- 
tion of civil powers. Armies cannot exifi undcr a 
divided command. This ftate of things he thought, 
in cffecr, a flatc of war, or, at beft, but a truce 
infie,ld of peace, in the country. 


· They are fworn to obey the king, the nation, and the Jaw. 


VOL. V. 


c 


What 
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What a dreadful thing is a fianding army, fot 
the conduB: of the wholc or any part of which, 
no man is refponfiblc! In the prefent ftate of the 
Ii'rench crown army, is the crown refponfible for 
the \vhole of it? Is there any general who can be 
refponfible for the obedience of a brigade? J.4...ny 
colonel for that of a regÏ1llent? Any captain for 
that of a company? And as to the municipal army, 
reinforced as it is by the ne\v citizen-deferters, 
under whofe command are they? Have \-ve not 
[cen them, not led by, but dragging their nominal 
commander with a rope about his neck, when they, 
or tho[e \vhom they accompanied, proceeded to 
the 11l0fi atrocious aéh of trea[on and murder? 
Are any of there armies? Are any ofthefe citizens? 
We have in fuch a difficulty as that of fitting 
4 fianding anny to the fiate, he conceivcd, done 
n1uch better. Vie have not difiraéled our army 
by divided principles of obedience. \Ve have put 
then1 under a fingle authority, with a fimple (our 
common) oath of fidelity; and \ve keep the whole 
under our annual in[peB:ion. This was doing all 
that could be fafely done. 
i-Ie felt fome concern that this firange thing 
called a Revolution in France, íhould be compared 
'\vith the glorious event commonly called the Re- 
volution in :England; and the conduét of the [01- 
diery, on that occafion, compared with the behavi.. 
our of fome of the troops of France in the pre.. 
fcnt 
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îcnt Înfiance. At thJt period the Prince of Orange, 
a prince of the blood royal in England, ,vas called 
in by the flower of the Englifh arifiocracy to de. 
fend its antient conftitution, and not to level all 
diilinaions. To this prince, fo invited, the arifio. 
cratick leaders who command
d the troops ,vent 
over with their feveral carps, in bodies, to the d
- 
Iiverer of their country. Arifiocratick leaders 
brought up the corp:; of citizens ,vho ne\dy en- 
lifted in this caufe. l\Iilitary obedience changed ib 
objeét; but military difcii-'line \vas not for a Ino- 
ment interrupted in its principle. The troops \\'cre 
ready for \var, but indifpofed to 1J1utiny. 
But as the conduét of the Englifh armies \v
s 
different, fa was that of the v:holc Engliíh nation 
at that time. In truth, the circumfiances of our 
revolution (as it is called) and that of France are 
jufi the reverfe of each other in almofi every plr- 
ticular, and in the "rhole fi)irit of the tranClétion. 
\Vith us it \\'a5 the cafe of a legal lTIonarch at- 
ten1pting arbitrary po'
:er-in France it is the càf
 
of an arbitrary lTI01Urch, beginning, frOlTI \\"11.1t- 
ever caufe, to legaliie his authority. The one \vas 
to be refined, the other \\'as to be managed and 
direéì:ed; but in neither cafe was the order of the 
flate to be changed, left government might be 
ruined, which ought only to be correé1:ed and Ie- 
galifed. \Vith us 'v
 got rid of the man, and pre- 
krved the conftitucnt parts of the {bte. There 
C 2 they 
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they get rid of the confiitucnt parts of the fiate., 
and keep the man. What we did was in truth and 
fubfl:ance, and in a conftitutional light, a revolu- 
tion, not made, but prevented. "\Ve tack folid 
fecurities; \ve fettlcd doubtful quefiions; \ve cor- 
rected anoll1alics in our law. In the {table fun- 
d
nlental parts of our confiitution \ve made no 
rcvolution; no, nor any alteration at all. \Ve did 
not ilnpair the l11onarchy. Perhaps it might be 
{hewn that ,,-e ilrcngthened it very confiderably. 
1"he nation kept the fanle ranks, the fame orders, 
the faine privileges, thc f
llne franchifes, the fame 
rules for property, thc [une fubordinations, the 
[U11C ordcr in the la,v, in the revenue, and in the 
D1agifiracy; the faBlc lords, thc LUllC commons, 
the Üme corporations, the fau1c electors. 
rrhe church \vas not Í1npaircd. Hcr efiatcs, 
her majefiy, her fj1lendour, her ordcrs and gra- 
dations continued the f'une. She was prefervcd in 
her full efficiency, and cleared only of a certain 
intolerancc, \vhich \vas her weaknefs and difgrace. 
The church and the fi:1te \vcre the [tItle after the 
I revolution that they \vcrc before, but bcttcr fc- 
cured in every part. 
\Vas little done becaufe a revolution was not 
Inade in the confiitution? No! Every thing \\7as 
done; becaufc \ve comlnenced \vith reparation not 
'\\yith ruin. Accordingly the {tate flourHhed. In- 
Head of lying as dead, in a fort of trance, or ex- 
pofed 
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pored as fome others, in an epileptick fit, to the 
pity or derifion of the world, for her '\vild, ridi- 
culous convulfive movements, ilnpotent to every 
purpofe but that of daíhing out her brains againft 
the pavelnent, Great Britain rofe above the fiand- 
ard, even of her fonner felf. An æra of a more 
improved domeflick profperity then cOlnmenced, 
and fiill continues, not only unhnpaired, but grow- 
ing, under the wailing hand of time. All the 
energies of the country were a\vakcned. England 
never preferved a firmer countenance, or a 11l0re 
vigorous arm, to all her enemies, and to all her 
riva1s. Europe under her refpired and revived. 
Every where {he appeared as the proteéèor, affer- 
tor, or !ivenger of liberty. A '\var was made and 
fupported againfi fortune' itfclf. The treaty of 
Ryfwick, which firfi limited the power of France, 
was fOOI1 after made: the grand alliance very 
:lhortly followed, which {hook to the foundations 
the dreadful powe which menaced the indepen- 
dence of mankind. The flates of Europe lay 
happy under the fhade of a great and free mo- 
narchy, which kne'\v how to be great \vithout en- 
dangering its own peace at home, or the internal 
or external peace of any of its neighbours. 
l'vIr. Burke faid he fhould have felt very unplca- 
rantly if he had not delivered thefe fentiments. He 
was near the end of his natural, probably fl:ill 
nearer the end of his political career; that he 
C 3 ",-as 
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"vas weak and ,veary; and "vHhed for refi:. That 
he was little difpofed to controverfies, or what is 
called a detailed oppofition. That at his time of 
Jife, if he could not do fomething by fame fort of 
'\7eight of opinion, natural or aÜluired, it was u[e- 
lefs and indecorous to attelnpt any thing by n1ere 
firuggle. Turpe fenex miles. That he had for 
that H
afon little attended the arnlY bufinef.." or 
that of the revenue, or alrnoi1: any other 111atter 
of detail for fOlne years pafi. That he had, how... 
ever, his taík. He was far frolll condelnning f uch 
oppofition; on the contrary, he mofi: highly ap- 
plauded it, where a juft occafion exified for it, 
and gentlemen had vigour and capacity to purfue 
it. Where a t;reat occafion occurred, he ,vas, and 
while he continued in parliament, ,vould be 
an10ngfi the mofi aâive and the 1110fi earnefi, a5 
he hoped he had fhewn on a late event. With 
refpeâ to the confiitution itfelf, he wiilied few al- 
terations in it. Happy if he I ft it not the worfe 
for any {hare he had taken in its fcrvice. 
IV!r. !I'OX thcn rofe, and declared, in fubfiancc, 
that fo far as rcgarded the French army, he "vent 
no Lrthcr than the gener,II principle, by which 
that arrny íhc\\7ed itfelf indirpofed to be an infiru- 
Inent in the fcrvitud
 of their fello\v citizens, but 
did not entcr into the particulars of their con- 
àué1:, He declared, that he did not affeB: a de- 
mocracy, That he always thought any of the 
fimplc, 
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filllple, unbalanced governlllents bad; fimple mo- 
narchy, fill1ple arifiocracy, fimple delnocracy; he 
held thCll1 all imperfeét or vicious: all were bad 
by them[clves: the cOlnpoútion alone was good. 
That thefe had been always his principles, in \vhich 
he had agreed with his friend Mr. Burke, of 
whom he flid many kind and flattering things, 
which l'vIr. Burke, I take it for granted, will know 
}}illlfelf too well to think he 111erits, frOln any 
thing but IvIr. Fox's acknowledged good-nature. 
Mr. Fox thought, however, that, in Inany cafes, 
Mr. Burke was rather carried too far by his hatred 
to innovation. 
Mr. Burke faid, he well knew that thefe had 
been Mr. Fox's invariable opinions; that they 
,verc a fure ground for the confidence of his coun- 
try. Bu t he h
d been fearful, that cabals of very 
different intentions, \vould be reaèy to make utè 
of bis great name, againfi his charaB:er and feuti- 
ments, in order to derive a credit to their defiruc- 
tive ll1achinations. 
Mr. Sheridan then rofe, and l11ade a livdy and 
eloquent fpeech againfi 1\lr. Burke; in \vhich, 

unong other things, he [aid that Mr. Burke had 
libelled the national a{fembly of France, and had 
cafi out refleB:ions on fuch charaéters as thofe of 
the !\larquis de la Fayette and !vir. Bailly. 
Mr. Burke [-lid, that he did not libel the national 
2.ffcrnbly of France, w horn he conudered very 
C 4 little 
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little in the difcuffion of thefe matters. That he 
thought all the fubfiantial power refiùed in thc 
republick of Paris, whofe authority guided, or 
'\7hofe example was followed by, all the republicks 
of "France. The republick of Paris had an anny 
under their orders, and not under thofe of the na- 
tional afTembly. 
N. B. As to the particular gentlemen, I do not 
rcmel1ìber that Mr. Burke mentioned either of 
them-certainly not Mr. Bailly. He alluded, un- 
doubtedly, to the cafe of the Marquis de la Fay- 
ette; but whether what he afferted of hÏ1n be a 
libel on him, mui1 be left to thofe who are ac- 
quainted \vith the bufinefs. 
Mr. Pitt concluded the debate \vith becoming 
gravity and dignity, and a referve on both fides of 
the quefiion, as related to France, fit for a perfon 
in a minillerial fituatÍon. lIe faid, that what he 
had fpoken only regarded France when fhe fhould 
unite, which he rather thought {he foon might, 
with the liberty fhe had acquired, the bleffings of 
hw and order. He, too, f.Úd fcver,tl civil things 
concerning the fentilncnts of 111'. Burke, as ap- 
plied to this country. 
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I T may not be unneceffilry to inform the Reader, 
that the following Refleétions had their origin 
in a corre[pondence between the Author and a 
very young gentleman at P .Iris, \vho did hiln the 
honour of defiring his opinion upon the important 
tranfaé1:ions, \vhich then, and ever fince, have [0 
much oc
upied the attention of aU men. An an.. 
fwer \vas \vTitten fome time in the month of Oc.. 
tober 1789; but it \vas kept back upon prudential 
confiderations. That letter is alluded to in the 
beginning of the follo\ving fheets. It has been 
finee for\varded to the perfon to wholn it was ad- 
dreíred. The reafons for the delay in fending it 
were affigned in a fhort letter to the fame gentle- 
lnan. This produced on his part a new and pret:. 
fing application for the Author's fentilnents. 
The Author began a [econd and more full dif- 
cuffion on the fubjeå. This he had fome thoughts 
of publiíhing early in the lafi fpring; but the 
matter gaining upon him, he found that ,vhat he 
had undertaken not only far exceeded the meafure 
of a letter, but that its importance required rather 
a more detailed confidercltioll than at that tinle 
he had any leiiure to befiow upon it. However, 
having thrown down his firfi thoughts in the fonn 
of 
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of a letter, and indeed when he fat do\vn to writes 
having intended it for a private letter, he found it 
difficult to change the f9rm of addrefs, when his 
fentiments had grown into a greater extent, and 
pad received another direétion. A different plan, 
he is fenfible, might be more favourable to a com.. 
modious divifion and diftribution of his matter, 


REFLEC- 



REF LEe T ION S, 
&c. &c. 


DEAR SIR, 
Y OU are pleafed to call again, and \vith fome 
earneftnefs, for my thoughts on the late pro.. 
ceedings in France. I will not give you reafon to 
imagine that I think my fentilllents of fuch value 
as to willi myfelf to be [olicited about theine They 
are of too little confequence to be very anxioußy 
cither cominunicated or withheld. It was from 
attention to you, and to you only, that I hcfitated 
at the time \"hen you firfi defired to receive them. 
In the firfi letter I had the honour to write to you, 
and ,vhich at length I fend, I wrote neither for, 
nor from, any de[cription of men; nor !hall I in 
this. My errours, if any, are my own. My re- 
putation alone is to anfwer for them. 
You fee, Sir, by the long letter I havc tranf. 
mitted to you, that though I do mofi heartily \vifh 
that France may be animated by a fpirit of rational 
liberty, and that I think you bound, in all honefi 
policy, to provide a peflnanent body, in \vhich 
that fpirit may refide, and an cffecrual organ, by 
which it may aa, it is my misfortune to entertain 
great 
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great doubts concerning feverallnaterial points in 
your late tranfaél:ions. 
You imagined, ,vhen you wrote laft, that 1 
might poffibly be reckoned among the approver3 
of certain proceedings in France, froln the folemn 
publick feal of fanétion they have received from 
hvo dubs of gentlemen in London, called the Con- 
ftitutional Society, and the Revolution Society. 
I certainly have the honour to belong to more 
clubs than one, in which the conftitutÎon of this 
kingdom, and the principles of the glorious revo- 
lution are held in high reverence: and I reckon 
rnyfelf among the n10fi fonvard in n1Y zeal for 
maintaining that conftitution and thofe principles 
in their utmofi: purity and vigour. It is becaufe I 
do fo, that I think it nece{fJ.ry for me, that there 
fhould be no mifiake. Thofe ,vIto cultivate the 
memory of our revolution, and thofe who are at- 
tached to the conftitution of this kingdom, \viIl 
take good care how they are involved with per- 
fons \vho, under the pretext of zeal towards the 
revolution and confl:itution, too frequently wan- 
der from their true principles; and are ready on 
every occaíion to depart frolTI the firm but cauti- 
ous and deliberate fpirit \vhich produced the one, 
and \vhich prefides in the other. Before I proceed 
to anf\ver the more Inaterial particuhrs in your 
letter, I {hall beg leave to give you fuch informa- 
tion as I hJve been able to obtain of the tl\ro clubs 
which 
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which have thought proper, as bodies, to interfere 
in the concerns of France; firfi: aiTuring you, that 
I am not, and that I have never been, a member of 
either of thofe focieties. 
The firft, calling itfelf the Confiitutional Society, 
or Society for Conftitutional Införmation, or by 
fOlne fuch title, is, I believe, of [even or eight years 
fianding. The infi:itution of this fociety appears 
to be of a charitable, and fo far of a laudable, na- 
ture: it was intended for the circulation, at the 
expence of the members, of many books, which 
few others would be at the expence of buying; 
and \vhich n1ight lie on the hands of the bookfel- 
lers, to the great Iofs of an ufeful body of men. 
Whether the books fo charitably circulated, were 
ever as charitably read, is more than I know. Pof- 
fibly feveral of them have been exported to 
France; and, like goods not in requefi: here, may 
\vith you have found a market. I have heard 
Inuch talk of the lights to be drawn froln books 
that are fent from hence. What improvements 
they have had in their paífage (as it is faid fome 
liquors are meliorated by croffing the rea) I can.. 
not tell: but I never heard a man of common 
judgment, or thc leaft degree of information, fpeak 
a v;ord in praife of the greater part of the publi.. 
cations circulated by that fociety; nor have their 
proceedings been accounted, except by forne of 
thcmfclves, as of any ferious confequence. 


Your 


.' 
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Your national afTembly feems to entertain much 
the fame opinion that I do of this poor charitable 
dub. As a nation, you refcrved the whole fiock 
of your eloquent acknowledgments for the Revo- 
lution Society; \vhen their fellows in the Conlli- 
tutional \vere, in equity, entitled to fome fhare. 
Since you have feleâed the Revolution Society as 
the great objeå of your national thanks and 
praifes, you will think me excufeable in nuking its 
late conduB: the fubjeét of Iny obfervations. The 
national affembly of France has given importance 
to there gentlemen by adopting them; :lnd they 
return the favour, by aâing as a conl1nittee in 
England for extending the principles of the na- 
tional afTembly. Henceforward we mufi: confider 
them as a kind of privileged perfons; as no in- 
<:onfiderable members in the diplomatick body. 
This is one among the revolutions which have 
given fplendour to obfcurity, and difiinâion to un.. 
difcerned merit. Until very lately I do not rc.. 
colleâ to have heard of this club. I am quite fure 
that it never occupied a moment of my thoughts; 
nor, I .believe, thofe of any perfon out of their 
own fete I find, upon inquiry, that on the anni- 
verfary of the revolution in 1688, a club of difTen- 
ters, but of \vhat denomination I know not, have 
long had the cullom of hearing a fermon in one 
of their churches; and that aftef\'irards the}" [pent 
the dar cheerfully, as other clubs do, at the ta- 
vern. 


" 
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,-ern. But I never heard that a! IY publick mea- 
fure, or political fyfiem, much Ie ; that the merits 
of the confiitution of any fore45n nation, had 
been the fubjed of a formal proceeding at their 
fefiivals; until, to my inexpreffible furprife, I 
found them in a fort of publick capacity, by a 
congratulatory addrefs, giving an authoritative 
fanétion to the proceedings of the national affem- 
bly in France. 
In the ancient principles and conduét of the 
dub, fo far at leaft as they \\-'ere declared, I fee no... 
thing to \\'hich I could take exception. I think it 
very probable, that for fon1e purpofe, new mem- 
hers may have entered among then1; and that 
fomc truly chrifiian politicians, who love to diG 
penrc bencfits, but are careful to conceal the hand 
which diH:ributes the dole, Inay haye made them 
the infirulnents of their' pious defigns. What- 
ever I lnay have reafon to fufped concerning pri.. 
vate management, I {hall fpeak of nothing as of .a 
certainty but what is publick. 
For one, I {hould be forry to be thought, di. 
reé1ly or indireétly, concerned in their proceed- 
ings. I certainly take my full {hare, along with 
the reft of the world, in my individual and pri- 
vate capacity, in fpeculating on what has been 
done, or is doing, on the publick ftage; in any 
place ancient or modern; in the republick of 
Rome, or the republick of Paris; but having no 
VOL. v. D general 
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general apofiolical miffion, being a citizen of a 
particular fiate, and being bound up in a confide- 
able degree, by its publick will, I fhould think it at 
leaft in1proper and irregular for Ine to open a for- 
mal publick correfpondence with the aEtual go- 
vernment of a foreign n:ltion, without the exprefs 
authority of the governnlent under which I live. 
I iliould be ftill more unwilling to enter into 
that correfpondence, under any thing like an equi- 
vocal defcription, \vhich to n1any, unacquainted 
with. our ufclges, might make the addrefs, in \vllich 
I joined, appear as the aa of per[ons in fome fort 
of corporate capacity, ackno,,'lcdged by the la\\'s 
of this kingdom, and authorized to fpeak the 
fenfe of forne part of it. On account of the am- 
biguity and uncertainty of unauthorized general 
defcriptions, and of the deceit which may be prac- 
tifed under tbem, and not frOJn mere fo.çmality, 
the lloufe of commons \\Tould rejeB: the moft: 
lneaking petition for the moIl trifling objeét, un- 
der that mode of fignature to 'which you have 
" 
thrown open the folding-doors of your prefence 
chamber, and have uiliered into your national af- 
fembly with as much ceremony and parade, and 
'with as great a bufile of applaufe, as if you had 
bcen vifited by the whole reprefentative majefiy of 
the \vhole Engliíh nation. If what this fociety 
lIas thought proper to fend forth had been a picce 
of argument, it would have fignified little whofe 
argumen t 
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argument it was. It \vould be neither the more 
nor the lefs convincing on account of the party it 
came from. But this is only a vote and refolution. 
It ftands foldy on authority; and in this cafe it is 
the mere authority of individuals, few of whom 
appear. Their fignatures ought, in my opinion, 
to have been annexed to tb.eir infirument. The 
"vorld \vould then have the means of knowing 
110W many they are; who they are; and of 
what value their opinions may be, from their per- 
fonal abilities, from their knowledge, their expe- 
rience, or their lead and authority in this ftate. 
To me, who am but a plain man" the proceeding 
looks a little too refined, and too ingenious; it has 
too much the air of a political firatagem, adopt- 
ed for the fake of giving, under a high-found- 
ing name, an i
portance to the publick declara- 
tions of this club, \vhich, when the matter came to 
be clofely infpeéted, they did not altogether fo 
well deferve. It is a policy that has very much 
the complexion of a fraud. 
I Hatter myfclf that I love a manly, moral, re- 
gulated liberty as \\"ell as any gentleman of that 
fociety, be he who he will; and perhaps I have 
given as good proofs of my attachment to that 
caufe, in the whole courfe of my publick conduét. 
I think I envy liberty as little as they do, to any 
other nation. But I cannot fiand forward, and 
give praife or blame to any thing which relates to 
D z human 
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human aéHons, and human concerns, on a fimple 
vie\v of the objeét, as it fiands firipped of every 
relation, in all the nakednefs and folitude of 
metaphyfical abftraB:ion. Circulnftances (which 
with fome gentlemen pafs for nothing) give in re- 
ality to every political principle its diftinguinlin
 
colour, and difcriminating effea. The cÌrcu1l1" 
fiances are what render every civil and political 
fcheme beneficial or noxiou s to Inankind. Ab.. 
firaél:edly fpeaking, government, as weU as liberty, 
is good; yet could I, in com 111 on fcnfe, ten years 
ago, have fdicitated France on her enjoyment of 
a government (for {he then had a government) 
\vithout inquiry what the nature of that govern- 
ment ,vas, or ho\v it ,,'as adminiilcred? Can I 
no\v congratulate the faBlc nation upon its free- 
dom? Is it becaufe liberty in the. abHraa Inay be 
chffed amongH: the blef1ings of mankind, that I 
am ferioufiy to felicitate a nl
d-man, who has cf- 
caped fronl the proteB:ing rcRraint :lnd wholefOlne 
darknefs of his cell, on his refioration to the en- 
jOYluent of light and liberty? Al11 I to congratu- 
late a highwayman and murderer, ",h(. has broke 
prifon, upon the recovery of his natural rights? 
This ,vould be to aa ovcr again the fccne of the 
criminals condenlned to the gallies, and their he- 
roick deliverer, the metaphyfick knight of the for- 
rowful countenance. 
\Yhen 1 fee the fpirit of liberty in aéì:ion, I fee a 
firong 
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ftrong principle at \vork; and this, for a while, is 
all I can poffibly know of it. The \vild gas, the 
fixed air is plainly broke loofe: but \ve ought to 
fufpend our judgment until the firfi effervefcence 
is a little fubfided, till the liquor is cleared, and un.. 
til \ve fee fomething deeper than the agitation of 
a troubled and frothy furface. I mull be tolerably 
fure, before I venture publickly to congratulate 
men upon a bleffing, that they have really re.. 
ceived onc. Flattery corrupts both the receiver 
and the giver; and adulation is not of more fer.. 
vice to the people than to kings. I lhould there.. 
fore fufpend my congratulations on the new li- 
berty of France, until I \vas informed ho\v it had 
been combined with governlllcnt; \vith publick 
force; '\vith the difcipline and obedience of ar- 
mics; with the colleétion of an effeå:ive and well.. 
difiributed revenue; \vith" morality and religion; 
\dth folidity and property; \vith peace and or- 
der; with civil :nd fachl lllanners. All thefe (in 
their ".a)) are good things too; and, v/ithout 
tlH:'rn, liberty is not a benefit \vhilft it bUs, and is 
Got likely to continue long. The effeB: of liberty 
to individu:lIs is, that they nlay do what they 
p]eafe: \ve ought to fee what it will plcafc theln to 
do, before we riík congratulations, \vhich Inay 
be foon turn
d into complaints. Prudence \\Tould 
diétate this in the cafe of fcparate infubted private 
ßlen; bnt liberty, '\,"hen men acr in bodies, is 
1) .. 
) 


pr/ìJ..'cr. 
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power. Confiderate people, before they declare 
themfelves, will ob[erve the ufe which is made of 
power; and particularly of fo trying a thing as 
new power in new perfons, of whore principles, 
tempers, and difpofitions they have little or no 
experience, and in fituations, where thofe who ap. 
pear the mofi fiirring in the fcene may poffibly not 
be the real movers. 
All thefe confiderations however were below' 
the tranfcendental dignity of the revolution fociety. 
Whilfi I continued in the country, from whence 
I had the honour of writing to you, I had but an 
impcrfeét idea of their tranfaétions. On my com. 
ing to town, I fent for" an account of their pro. 
ceedings, which had been publifllcd by their au- 
thority, containing a fermon of Dr. Price, with 
the Duke de Rochcfaucault's and the ArchbHhop 
of Aix's letter, and feveral other documents an. 
nexed. The whole of that publication, with the 
manifefi defign of conneéling the affairs of France 
with thofe of England, by drawing us into an 
imitation of the conduB: of the national afTembly, 
gave me a confiderable degree of uneafinefs. The 
effeéè of that condud: upon the pO"ger, credit, prof.. 
perity, and tranquillity of France, becalne every 
day more evident. The form of confiitution to 
be fettled, for its future polity, became more clear. 
We are now in a con4ition to di[cern, with toler. 
able exaétnefs, the true nature of the objeét held 
up 
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up to our llnlt.ltion. If the prudence of referve 
ahd decorum diél:ates f11ence in fome circumfiances, 
in others prudence of a higher order may jufiify 
us in fpeaking our thoughts. The beginnings of 
confufion wit!l us in England are at prefent feeble 
enough; but \vith you, \ve have feen an infancy 
ftill more feeble, growing by Inoments into a 
firength to heap mountains upon mountain!';, and 
to \vage war with heaven itfelf. "\Vhenever our 
neighbour's houfe is on fire, it cannot be amifs for 
the engines to playa little on our own. Better to 
be defpifed for too anxious apprehenfions, than 
ruined by too confident a fecurity. 
Solicitous chiefly for the peace of my own coun- 
try, but by no means unconcerncd for yours, I 
\vifh to comInunicate more largely, what was at 
firft intended only for your private (1.tlsfaB:ion. 
I !hall fiill keep your affc1Írs in n1Y eye, and con- 
tinue to .1ddrefs myfdf to you. Indulging myfelf 
in the freedonl of epifi:olary intercourfe, I beg 
leave to throw out my thoughts, and exprefs my 
feelings, juft as they arife in Iny mind, \vith very 
littl
 attention to formallnethod. I fet out with 
the proceedings of the revolution focicty; but I 
{hall not confine Inyfelf to thel11. Is it poffible I 
lhould? It looks to me as if I \vere in a great cri- 
1Ìs, not of the affairs of France alone, but of aU 
Europe, perhaps of ITiOre than Europe. All cir- 
çUl11fiancc;; taken together, the French reyolution 
J) 4 i& 
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is the moll afioniíhing that has hitherto happened 
in the world. The moft wonderful things are 
brought about in many infiances by means the 
moft abfurd and ridiculous; in the moll: ridicu- 
lous modes; and apparently, by the moft con- 
temptible infiruments. Every thing feems out of 
nature in this firange chaos of levity and ferocity, 
and of all forts of crimes jumbled together with 
all forts of fol1ies. In vie\ving this monfirous tragi.. 
cornick fcene, the mofi: oppofite paffions necef. 
farily fucceed, and fometÏmes mix with each other 
in the mind; alternate contempt and indignation; 
alternate laughter and tears; alternate fcorn and 
horrour. 
It cannot ho,vever be denied, that to fome this 
firange fcene appeared in quite another point of 
VIew. Into them it infpired no other fentilnents 
than thofe of exultation and rapture. They fa\v 
nothing in what has been done in France, but a 
firm and temperate exertion of freedom; fo con- 
fifient, on the whole, with morals and with piety, 
as to make it deferving not only of the f
cular ap- 
plaufe of daíhing Machiavelian politicians, but to 
render it a fit theme for all the devout effufiolls of 
facred e1oquence. 
On the forenoon of the 4th of November lait, 
DoB:or Richard Price, a non-conforming minifier 
of eminence, preached at the diffenting meeting- 
houfe of the Old Je,vry, to his club or fodety, 3. 
very 
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very extraordinary mifcellaneous fermon, in ,vhich 
there are forne good moral and religious fenti.. 
ments, and not ill expreffed, mixed up with a fort 
of porridge of various political opinions and re.. 
fleétions: but the revolution in France is the 
grand ingredient in the cauldron. I confider the 
addrefs tranfmitted by the revolution fociety to 
the national a{fernbly, through Earl Stanhope, as 
originating in the principles of thc fermon, and as 
a corollary from them. It was moved by the 
preacher of that difcourfe. It was paffed by thofe 
who came reeking from thc effeét: of .the fermon, 
without any cenfure or qualification, expreffed or 
implied. If, ho\vever, any of the gentlemen con.. 
cerned {hall willi to feparate the fcrIDon from the 
refolution, they know how to ackno\vledge the 
one, and to difavow the other. They may do it: 
I cannot. 
For my p:ut, I looked on that fermon as the 
publick dcclaration of a man much conneét:ed with 
literary caballers, and intriguing philofophers; 
with political theologians, and theological politi- 
cians, both at home and abroad. I kno\v they 
fet him up as a fort of oracle; becaufc, \vith the 
bell intentions in the world, he naturally philip- 
piz.es, and chaunts his prophetick fang in exaé1.: 
unifon with their defigns. 
That fennon is in a firain \vhich I believe has 
not been heard in this kingdom, in any of the 
pulpit
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pulpits which are tolerated or encouraged in it, 
fince the year 1648, when a predeceffor of Dr. 
Price, the Reverend Hugh Peters, made the vault 
of the king's o\\'n chapel at St. James's ring with 
the honour and privilege of the faints, who, with 
the " high praifes of God in their mou ths, and a 
" two-edged f word in their hands, were to exe- 
" cute judgment on the heathen, and punifh- 
" ments upon the people; to bind their kings with 
"chains, and their nobles \\lith fetters of iron*.n 
Fe\v harangues from the pulpit, except in the days 
of your league in France, or in the days of our 
folenln league and covenant in England, have ever 
breathed lefs of the fpirit of moderation than this 
leéture in the Old Jewry. Suppofing, ho\vever, 
that fOlnething like moderation were vifible in 
this political fennon; yet politicks and the pulpit 
are terms that have little agreement. No found 
ought to be heanl in the church but the healing 
voice of chrifiian charity. The caufe of cÍvilli- 
herty and civil govcrnIncnt gains as little as that 
of religion by this confufion of duties. Thofe 
who quit their proper characrer, to a{fulnc \\"hat 
docs not belong to thein, are, for the greater part, 
ignorant both of the charaéter they leave, and of 
the charaéter they affume. \Vholly unacquaintcd 
with thr \vorJd in \\'hich they are fo fond of 111cd. 


.. rf..ah:l cx!ix. 


dling, 


" 
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dling, and inexperienced in all its affairs, on 
\vhich they pronounce with fo much confidence, 
they have nothing of politicks but the paflìons they 
excite. Surely the church is a place where one 
day's truce ought to be allowed to the diifenfions 
and animofities of mankind. 
This pulpit ftyle, revived after fo long a difcon. 
tinuance, had to me the air of novelty, and of a 
novelty not whol1y without danger. I do not 
charge this danger equally to every part of the 
difcourfe. The hint given to a noble and reve.. 
rend lay-divine, 'who is fuppofed high in office in 
one of our univerfities, * and other lay-divines 
" of rank and literature," may be proper and fea- 
fonable, though fomewhat new. If the nob]e 
Seekers fhould find nothing to fatisfy their pious 
fancies in the old ftaple of the national church, 
or in all the rich variety to be found in the well- 
aiTorted warehoufes of the diifenting congrega- 
tions, Dr. Price advifes them to improve upon 
non-conformity; and to fet up, each of theln, a 
ferarate meeting-houfe upon his own particular 
principles.t It is fomcwhat ren1arkable that this 
reverend 


'* Difcourft: on the Love of our Country, Nov. 4, Iï89' bI 
Dr. Richard Price, 3d eùition, p. 17 and lB. 
t u Thofe who difiike that mode of woríhip which is pre- 
.' fcribed by publick authority ought, if they can find /10 \\'odhip 
U out of the church which they approve, toJi:t 'lip aftparalc war- 
4'Jlllf flJr tllm!ftlr:cJ; and by doing this, and giving an example of 
"a ratior.a.1 
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reverend divine fhould be fo earnett for fcuing 
up new churches, and [0 perfeéUy indifferent con- 
cerning the doéhine \vhich D1ay be 'taught in 
them. His zeal is of a curious charaéter. It is 
not for the propagation of his own opinions, but 
of any opinions. It is not for the diffufion of 
truth, but for the fpreading of contradiétion. Let 
the noble teachers but diffent, it is no matter from 
whom or from what. This great point once fe- 
cured, it is taken for granted their religion will 
be rational and D1anly. I doubt whether religion 
would reap all the benefits which the calculating 
divine computes from this" great company of 
" great preachers." It would certainly be a valu- 
able addition of non-defcripts to the ample collec- 
tion of kno\vn claITes, genera and fpecies, \vhich at 
prefent beautify the har/us ficcus of diffent. A fer- 
Inon from a noble duke, or a noble marquis, or a 
noble earl, or baron bolJ, \vould certainly increafe 
and diverfify the amuiCU1ents of this to\\'n, \vhich 
begins to gro\v fatiated \\,ith the uniform round 
úf its vapid diffipations. I fhould only fiipulatc 
that thefe ne\v Mefs-'JobllS in robes and coronets 
Ihould keep fon1e fort of bounds in the den10cra- 
tick and levelling principles \vhich are expeéted 
froln their titled pulpits. The new evangelifis will, 


" a rational and manly woríhip, men of 't:.Jcight from their rank 
" anò literature may (
O the gr
ateft fenice to fociety and the 
u ". orId." P. 12, Dr. Pricc's Sermon. 


I dare 
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I dare fay, difappoint the hopes that are conceived 
of them. They \vill not become, literally as \vell as 
figuratively, polemick divines, nor be dHþofed fo 
to drill their congregations that they may, as in 
former bleffed times, preach their doarines to re- 
ginlents of dragoons, and corps of infantry and 
artillery. Such arrangements, ho\vever favour. 
able to the caufe of compulfory freedom, civil and 
religious, may not be equally conducive to the na- 
tional tranquillity. There few refiriélions I hope 
arc no great ftretches of intolerance, no very vio- 
lent exertions of defpotifm. 
But I may fay of our preacher," utina1n nugÍí 
" tota ilia dediJ!èt tempora fævitiæ."-All things in 
this his fulminating bull are not of fo innoxious a 
tendency. His docrrines affeél: our conftitution in 
its vital parts. He tells the revolution fociety, in 
this political fermon, that his majeUy " is almofi 
'to the only lawful king in the world, bccaufe the 
" only one who owes his crown to the choice of his 
"people." As to the kings of the world, all of 
\vhom (except one) this archpontiff of the rights of 
men, with all the plenitude, and with more than 
the boldnefs of the papal depofing po\yer in its 
meridian fcrvour of the t\velfth century, puts into 
one f weeping cb.ufe of ban and anathelna, and 
proclaÏ111s ufurpers by circles of longitude and la. 
titude, over the ,,-hole globe, it behoves them to 
confider how' ùley admit into their territories 
there 
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thefe apoftolick miffionaries, who are to tell their 
fubjeéts they are not lawful kings. That is their 
concern. It is ours as a domefiick intereft of forne 
moment, ferioufly to confider the folidity of the 
only principle upon which thefe gentlemen ac- 
kno\vledge a king of Great Britain to be entitled 
to their allegiance. 
This doétrine, as applied to the prince now on 
the Britifh throne, either is nonfenfe, and there- 
fore neither true nor falfe, or it affirms a moft 
unfounded, dangerous, illegal, and unconftitutional 
pofition. According to this fpiritual doétor of po.. 
liticks, if his majefty does not owe his cro\vn to the 
choice of his people, he is no lawful king. Now 
nothing can be more untrue than that the crown 
of this kingdom is fo held by his majefiy. There.. 
fore if you follo\v their rule, the king of Great 
Britain, who mofi certainly does not o\ve his high 
office to any form of popular eleétion, is in no re.. 
fpeét better than the refi: of the gang of ufurpers, 
who reign, or rather rob, all over the face of this 
our miferable world, \vithout any fort of fight or 
title to the allegiance of their people. The policy 
of this general docrrine, fo qualified, is evident 
enough. The propagators of this political gofpel 
are in hopes their abftraél: principle (their principle 
that a popular choice is ncccffary to the legal ex.. 
ifience of the fovereign magifiracy) would be over.. 
looked, whilft the king of Great Britain was not 
a ffe éted 
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affe8:ed by it. In the mean time the ears of their 
congregations ,,"ould be gradually habituated to 
it, as if it \vere a firfi: principle admitted \vithout 
difpute. For the prefent it would only operate as 
a theory, pickled in the preferving juices of pulpit 
eloquence, and laid by for future ufe. Condo et 
COmpOïï,O quæ mox depromere poJlim. By this policy, 
whilfl: our government is foothed with a referva- 
tion in its favour, to which it has no claim, the fc- 
curity, which it has in common \vith all govern- 
mcnts, fo far as opinion is fecurity, is taken a\vay. 
Thus thefe politicians proceed, whilfi: little no- 
tice is taken of their doarines; but when they 
conle to be examined upon the plain meaning of 
their 'Words, and the direéì: tendency of their doc- 
trines, then equivocations and fiippery confiruc- 
tions come into play. '\Then they íày the king 
o\ves his crown to the choice of his people, and 
is thercfore the only lawful fovereign in the \vorld, 
they \vill perhaps tell us they mean to fay no 11l0rC 
than that forne of the king's predece{fors have been 
called to the throne by fome fort of choice; and 
therefore he o\ves his crown to the choice of his 
people. Thus, by a n1iferable fubterfuge, they 
hope to render their propofition fafe, by rendering 
it nugatory. They are wclcome to the afylum 
they feek for their offence, fince they take refuge 
in their folly. For, if you admit this interpreta- 
tion, ho\v does their idea of eleftion differ fro111 
our 
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our idea of inheritance? And how does the fettle.. 
ment of the cro\vn in the Brunfwick line derived 
from James the firfi, come to legalize our monar- 
chy, rather than that of any of the neighbouring 
countries? At fonle thne or other, to be fure, 
all the beginners of dynafiies \vere chofen by thofe 
\vho called them to govern. There is ground 
enough for the opinion that all the kingdoms of 
Europe \vere at a remote period, e1eB:ive, with 
more or fe\ver limitations in the objeâs of choice; 
but \\'hatéver kings might have been here or clfe.. 
where, a thoufand years ago, or in whatever 
manner the ruling dynaftics of England or France 
may have begun, the king of Great Britain is at 
this day king by a fixed rule of fucceffion, accord.. 
ing to the la\\Ts of his country: and \vhil{t the Ie.. 
gal conditions of the conlpacr of fovereigntyare 
performed by him (as they are performed) he holds 
his cro\\yn in contempt of the choice of the revolu.. 
tion focicty, who have not a fingle vote for a king 
amongfi: them, either individually or colleétively; 
though I make no doubt they \vould foon creét 
themfelves into an eleåoral college, if things ,,'ere 
ripe to give effecr to their dainl. His majefiY'5 
heirs and fucce{fors, each in his time and order, 
will come to the crown 'with the fame contempt 
of their choice \"ith \vhich his majefiy has fue.. 
ceeded to that he wears. 
Whatever may be the fuecefs of evafion, in ex- 
plaining 
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plaining away the grofs erro
r ofjaEl, which fup.. 
pofes that his majefty (though he holds it in con- 
currence with the willies) owes his cro\vn to the 
choice of his people, yet nothing can evade their 
full explicit declaration, concerning the principle 
of a right in the people to choofe, which right is 
direéHy maintained, and tenacioußy adhered to. 
All the oblique infinuations concerning eleéì:ion 
bottom in this propofition, and are referable to it. 
Left the foundation of the king's excluÍÌve legal 
title fhould pafs for a mere rant of adulatory free- 
dom, the political divine proceeds dogmatically to 
affert,. that by the principles of the revolution the 
people of England have acquired three fundamen- 
tal rights, all of which, \vith him, compofe one 
fyfiem, and lie together in one lliort fentence; 
namely, that we have acquircd a right 
I. " To choofe our o\vn govern ours." 

. " To caíhicr thcm for mifconducr." 
3. " To frame a government for ourfelves." 
This new, and hitherto unheard-of bill of rights, 
though madc in the nanle of the \\'hole people, 
belongs to thofc gentlemen and their faéì:ion only. 
Thc body of the people of England have no fhare 
in it. They uttcrly difclaim it. They will refifi: 
the praéHcal affcrtion of it \vith their lives and 


· P. 34, Difcourfe on the Love of our Country, by Dr. Price. 
VOL. V. E fortunes. 
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fortunes. They are bound to do fo by the la,vs 
of their country, made at the tilDc of that very 
revolution, which is appealed to in favour of the 
fiaitious rights claimed by the fociety which 
abufes its nalne. 
Thcfe gentlemen of the Old Jewry, in all their 
rcafonings on the revolution of 1688, have a re- 
volution \vhich happened in England about forty 
years before, and the late French rcvolution, fa 
much before their eycs, and in their hearts, that 
they are confiantly confounding all the three to- 
gether. It is nece{fary that \ve fhould fcparate 
what they confound. 'Ve IllUfi: recall their erring 
fancies to the ails of the revolution which we re- 
vere, for the difcovery of its true principles. If the 
principles of the revolution of 1688 are any \vhere 
to be found, it is in the ftatute called the Declara- 
tion of Right. In that Ill0ft ,vife, fober, and confi- 
derate dcclaration, drawn up by great lawyers and 
great fiatefmen, and not by warm and inexperi- 
cnced enthufiafts, not one word is faid, nor onc 
fuggefiion made, of a gcneral right" to choofe 
" our o\vn goverJlours; to call1Ïer thenl for mifcon- 
" duB:; and to form a government for ourfelves.
' 
This declaration of right (the aB: of the 1ft of 
\Villialn and Mary, feff. 2. eh. 2.) is the corner- 
fione of our confiitution, as reinforced, explaincd, 
inlproved, and in its fundamental principles for 
ever 
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ever fettkd. It is called" An aå for declaring 
" the rights and liberties of the fubjeét, and for 
"feltling the fucceJlion of the crown." You will 
obferve, that thefe fights and this fucceilion are 
declared in one body, and bound illdifiülubly to- 
gether. 
A fe\v years after this period, a fecond oppor.:. 
tunity offered for aírerting a right of eleB:ion to 
the cro\vn. On the profpeét of a total failure of 
iírue from king WillialTI, and from the Princefs, 
afterwards Queen Anne, the confideration of the 
fettlement of the crown, and of a further fecurity 
for the liberties of the people, again came before 
the legißature. Did they this fecond time Inake 
any provifion for legalifing the crown on the 
fpurious revolution principles of the Old Jewry? 
No. They followed the principles which prevailed 
in the declaration of right; indicating with rpore 
precifion the perfons \vho were to inherit in the 
proteftant line. This aét alfo incorporated, by 
the fame policy, our liberties, and an hercditary 
fucceffion in the fame aå. Infiead of a right to 
choofe our own govcrnours, they declared that the 
fucceJlion in that line (the protefiant line dra\vn 
from James the firfi) \vas abfolute1y neceírary "for 
"the peace, quiet, and iècurity of the realm," 
and that it was equally urgent on them" to main- 
" tain a certainty in the fuccdJion thereof, to 'which 
" the fubjeas may fafe1y have recourfe for thcir 
E 2 " pro- 
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"protea.ion." Both thefe aéts, in which are heard 
the unerring, unambiguous oracles of revolution 
policy, infiead. of countenancing the delufive, gip- 
fey prediétions of a" right to choofe our gover- 
" nours," prove to a den10nfiration how totally 
adverfe the wifdom of the nation was from turn- 
ing a cafe of neccffity into a rule of law. 
Unquefiionably there ,vas at the revolution, in 
the perfon of king William, a fmall and a tempo- 
rary deviation from the firiét order of a regular 
hereditary fucceffion; but it is againfi: all genuine 
principles of jurifprudence to dra\v a principle 
from a law made in a fpecial cafe, and regarding 
an individual perfon. Privilegiu1ll 110n trmýì.t ill 
exemplum. If ever there was a time favourable for 
efiablifhing the principle, that a king of popular 
choice \"as the only legal king, \vithout all doubt 
it was at the revolution. Its not being done at 
that time is a proof that the nation was of opi- 
nion it ought not to be done at any time. There 
is no perfon fo completely ignorant of our hifiory 
 
as not to know, that the l11ajority in parlialnent 
of both parties \vere fo little difpofed to any thing 
refelnbling that principle, that at firtt they were 
determined to place the vacant crown, not on the 
head of the prince of Orange, but on that of his. 
wife l\lary, daughter of king Jan1cs, the eldefi 
born of the Hlue of that king, \vhich they acknow. 
ledged as undoubtedly his. It \\"ould be to repeat 
a very 
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a very trite ftory, to recall to your memory all 
thofe circumftances which demonftrated that their 
accepting king William was not properly a choice; 
but to all thofe who did not willi, in effea, to 
recall king James, or to deluge their country in 
blood, and again to bring their religion, la\vs, 
and liberties into the peril they had ju!1 efcaped, 
it \vas an aa of necejJity, in the ftriaefi moral fenre 
in ,,'hich neceffity can be taken. 
In the vcry acr, in \vhich for a time, and in a 
fingle cafc, parliament departed frðm the ftria 
order of inheritance, in favour of a prince, who, 
though not next, \vas ho\\'ever very near in the 
line of fucceffion, it is curious to obferve how 
lord Somers, \vho drew the bill callc
 the Decla- 
ration of Right, has comported himfelf on that 
delicate occafion. It is curious to ob[erve with 
\vhat addrefs this temporary folution of continuity 
is kept frolll the eye; whilfi all that could be 
found in this acr of neceflìty to countenance the 
idea of an hereditary fuccefiÌon is brought for- 
\vard, and foftered, and made the mofi of, by this 
great man, and by the legiilature who followed 
hÍ111. Quitting the dry, Ï1nperative fiyle of an 
aét of parliament, he makes the lords and com- 
mons fall to a pious, legiilative ejaculation, and 
declare, that they confider it " as a marvellous 
" providence, and Inerciful goodnefs of God to 
" this nation, to prcferve their faid Inajefiies royal 
E 3 " perfons, 
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"perfons, moft happily to reign over us rJn the 
" throne of their ance.flors, for \vhich, from the bot- 
" tom of their hearts, they return their hun1bleft 
"thanks and praifes." -The legiilature plainly 
had in view the aét of recognition of the firfi: of 
queen Elizabeth, chap. 3d, and of that of James 
the firfi, chap. 1ft, both acrs ftrongly declaratory 
of the inheritable nature of the crown, and in 
n1any parts they follow, with a nearly literal pre.. 
cifion, the words and even the form of thankf- 
giving \vhich is found in thefe old declaratory fta.. 
tutes. 
The two hou[es, in the aét of king William, did 
not thank God that they had found a fair oppor- 
tunity to afIert a right to choofe their o\vn gover- 
nours, much lefs to 111ake an eltaion the only law. 
ful title to the cro\vn. Their having been in con. 
dition to avoid the very appearance of it, as much 
as poffible, \vas by then1 confidcred as a providen- 
tial efcape. They threw a politick, 'well-\vrought 
veil ever every circumftance tending to weaken 
the rights, which in the meliorated order of fuc- 
ceffion they meant to perpetuate; or which might 
furni{h a precedent for any future departure from 
what they had then [ettled for ever. Accordingly, 
that they might not relax the nerves of their mo- 
narchy, and that they might preferve a clofe con- 
formity to the praétice of their anceftors, as it 
appeared in the declaratory fiatutes of queen 
Mary 
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l\1ary * and queen Elizabeth, in the next claufe 
they ven, by recognition, in their majefiies, all 
the legal prerogatives of the crown, declaring, 
" that in them they are mofi fully, rightfully, and 
" intirely invefted, incorporated, united, and an- 
"nexed." In the claufe \vhich follows, for pre- 
venting quefiions, by reafon of any pretended 
titles to the crown, they declare (obferving alfo in 
this the traditionary language, along with the tra- 
ditionary policy of the nation, and repeating as 
from a rubrick the language of the preceding aéts 
of Elizabeth and J alnes) that on the preferving 
" a certainty in the SUCCESSION thereof, the unity, 
" peace, and tranquillity of this nation doth, un- 
" der God, \\rhoHy depend." 
They kne\v that a doubtful title of fucceffion 
\vould but too much refemble an eleB:ion; and 
that an elecrion \vould be utterly defiruétive of 
the " unity, peace, and tranquillity of this na- 
" tion," which they thought to be confiderations 
of forne moment. To provide for thefe objeB:s, 
and therefore to exclude for ever the Old Jewry 
doårine of " a right to choofe our own gover- 
" nours," they follow with a claufe, containing a 
1110H: folelnn pledge, taken frOln the preceding aét 
of queen Elizabeth, as folelnn a pledge as ever 
was or can be given in favour of an hereditary 
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fucceffion, and as folemn a renunciation as could 
be made of the principlc5 by this fociety imputed 
to them. " The lords [piritual and temporal, and 
" commons, do, in the name of all the people 
"aforefaid, mofi hUlnbly and faithfully [ubmit 
" thenýèlves, their heirs and poflerities for ever; and 
" do faithfully promife, that they \vill fiand to, 
" maintain, and defend their faid majefties, and 
" alfo the limitation of the crown, herein fpecified 
" aBd contained, to the utmoft of their powers," 
&c. &c. 
So far is it from being true, that we acquired a 
right by the revolution to eleét our kings, that if 
we had poifeffed it before, the Engliíh nation did 
at that time moft folemnly renounce and abdicate 
it, for them[elves, and for all their pofterity for 
ever. Thefe gentlen1en may value themfelves as 
much as they pleafe on their \vhig principles; but 
I nevcr defire to be thought a better whig than 
lord Somers; or to underftand the principlcs of 
the revolution better than thofe by Wh0111 it was 
brought about; or to read in the declaration of 
right any myfteries unknown to tho[e \vhofc pe- 
netrating fiyle has engraved in our ordinances, 
and in our hearts, the \vords and fpirit of that im- 
mortalla\v. 
It is true that, aided with the powers derived 
from force and opportunity, the nation was at 
that time, in fame fenfe, free to take what courfe 
it 
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it pleafed for filling the throne; but only free to 
do fo upon the fame grounds on which they 
might have wholly abolifhed their monarchy, and 
every other part of their confiitution. How'ever, 
they did not think [uch bold changes within their 
commiffion. It is indeed difficult, perhaps impof- 
fible, to give limits to the mere abfiraEl compe- 
tence of the fupreme po\ver, fuch as \vas exerci[ed 
by parlialnent at that time; but the IÍ1nits of a 
moral competence, fubjecring, even in po\vers more 
indifputably fovereign, occafional will to pernla- 
nent rea[on, and to the fieady maxims of faith, 
jufiice, and fixed fundamental policy, are perfeéHy 
intelligible, and perfeåly binding upon tho[e vlho 
exerci[e any authority, under any name, or under 
any title, in the fiate. The hou[e of lorùs, for in- 
fiance, is not morally competent to diffolve the 
houfe of commons; no, nor even to ditrolve it- 
felf, nor to abdicate, if it would, its pordon in the 
Iegifiature of the kingdom. Though a king may 
abdicate for his o\vn perfon, he cannot abdicate 
for the monarchy. By as firong, or by a fironger 
rea[on, the houfe of commons cannot renounce 
its fhare of authority. The engagement and paét 
of [ociety, which generally goes by the name of 
the confiitution, forbids fuch invafion and fuch 
furrender. The confiituent parts of a ftate are 
obliged to hold their publick faith with each other, 
and with all thofe who derive any ferious intereft 
under 
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under their engagements, as n1uch as the whole 
fiate is bound to keep its faith with feparate com- 
ll1unities. Otherwife competence and power would 
foon bc confounded, and no law be left but the 
\vill of a prevailing force. On this principle the 
fucceffion of the cro\vn has always been what it 
now is, an hereditary fuccefiion by law: in the old 
line it 'was a fucceffion by the comlnon la\V; in the 
new by the ftatute law, operating on the principles 
of the comlnon la\v, not changing the fubfiance, 
but regulating the mode, and defcribing the per- 
fans. Both thefe defcriptions of la\vare of the 
Llme force, and are derived froln an equal autho- 
rity, emanating from the common agrcelnent and 
()riginal compaB:: of the nate, communi Jponfione rei- 
publicæ, and as fuch arc equally binding on king, 
and people too, as long as the tenns are obferved, 
and they continue the Enne body politick. 
It is far from impoffible to reconcile, if \,.e do 
not fuffer ourfelves to be entangled in the mazes of 
metaphyfick fophifiry, the ufe both of a fixed rule 
and an occafional deviation; the facredncfs of an 
hereditary principle of fuccefiìon in our govern- 
ment, with a power of change in its application in 
cafes of extreme emergency. Even in that extr
- 
mity (if \\"e take the Ineafure of our rights by our 
exercife of them at the revolution) the change is 
to be confined to the peccant part only; to the 
part which produced the necdfary deviation; and 
even 
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even then it is to be effecred \vithout a decompofi- 
tion of the whole civil and political mafs, for the 
purpofe of originating a new civil order out of the 
firft elements of fociety. 
A ftate \vithout the means of fome change is 
\vithout the means of its confervation. Without 
fuch means it might even riík the lofs of that part 
of the conftitution which it '\vifhed the moft reli. 
gioußy to preferve. The two principles of con- 
fervation and corretHon operated flrongly at the 
two critical periods of the refioration and revolu- 
tion, when England found itfelf without a king. 
At both thofe periods the nation had loft the bond 
of union in their ancient edifice; they did not, 
however, diffolve the whole fabrick. On the con- 
trary, in both cafes they regenerated the deficient 
part of the old conftitution through the parts 
which were not impaired. They kept thefe old 
parts exacrly as they \vere, that the part recover- 
ed migh,t be fuited to thenl. 'I'hey aé1:ed by the 
ancient organifed flates in the !hape of their old 
organifation, and not by the organick 11loleculæ of 
a difbanded people. At no time, perhaps, did the 
fovereign legißature manifeft a more tender regard 
to that fundamen tal principle of Britifh confiitu- 
tional policy, than at the time of the revolution, 
\vhen it deviated from the direé1: line of heredi. 
tary fucceffion. The crown was carried fomewhat 
out of the line in \vhich it h 4 d beforc moved; 
but 
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but the ncw line \vas derived from the fame flock. 
It was fiill a line of hereditary defcent; fiill an 
hereditary defcent in the fame blood, though an 
hereditary defcent qualified \vith profietantifm. 
When the legißature altered the direétion, but 
kept the principle, they {hewed that they held it 
inviolable. 
On this principle, the la\" of inheritance had 
admitted fonle amcndment in the old time, and 
long before the æra of the revolution. Some time 
after the conquefi: great quefiions arofe upon the 
legal principles of hereditary defc{:nt. It became 
a matter of doubt, \vhether the heir per capita or 
the heir per jlirpes was to fuccecd; but whether 
thc heir per capita gave way when the heirdom 
per jlirpes took place, or the catholick heir when 
the proteftant \vas preferred, the inheritable prin- 
ciple furvived ,,'ith a fort of immortality through 
all tranfmigrations-multqJque per annos flat fortuna 
donzus et avi numerantur avorUJ/l. This is the fpirit 
of our confiitution, not only in its fettled courfe, 
but in all its revolutions. "\Vhoever came in, or 
howevcr he came in, \vhether he obtained the 
crown by la\V, or by force, the hereditary fucccf- 
fion 'was eithcr continued or adopted. 
The gentlemen of the fociety for revolutions fee 
nothing in that of 1688 but the deviation frolu 
the conilitucion; and they take the deviation 
from the principle for the principle. The}" have 
little 
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little regard to the obvious confequences of their 
docrrine, though they may fee, that it leaves pofi- 
tive authority in very few of the pofitive infiitu. 
tions of this country. \Vhell [uch an unwarran. 
table maxim is once efiablifhed, that no throne 
is lawful but the eleéUve, no one aét of the 
princes who preceded this æra of fiétitious eleB:ion 
can be valid. Do there theorifis mean to imitate 
fome of their predeceffors, who dragged the bodies 
of our ancient fovereigns out of the quiet of their 
tombs? Do they lnean to attaint and difable back- 
wards all the kings that have reigned before the 
revolution, and confequently to fiain the throne 
of England \\"ith the blot of a continual ufurpa- 
tion? Do they mean to invalidate, annul, or to 
call into quefiion, together with the titles of the 
whole line of our kings, that great body of our 
fiatute la\v which paífed under thofe whom they 
treat as ufurpers? to annul Ia\vs of ineftimable 
value to our liberties-of as great value at lean: as 
any 'which have paffed at or fince the period of 
the revolution? If kings \\"ho did not owe their 
cro\vn to the choice of their people, had no title 
to make la\vs, \vhat ,viII beconle of the fiatute de. 
tal/agio non concedendo? of the petition oj right? of 
the aå of habeas corpus? Do there new doaors 
of the rights of men prefume to affert, that King 
James the fecond, who came to the crown as next 
of blood, according to the rules of a then unqua- 
lificd 
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Iified fucceffion, \vas not to all intents and pur.. 
pofes a lawful king of England, before he had 
done any of thofe aéts \\,hich were jufily conflrued 
into an abdication of his crO'wn? If he was not, 
much trouble in parlialnent might h3.ve been faved 
at the period thefe gentlemen commemorate. But 
King Jalnes was a bad king \vith a good title, and 
not an ufurper. The princes who fucceeded ac.. 
cording to the aB:: of parliament \vhich fettled the 
cro\vn on the eleB:refs Sophia and on her defcend- 
ants, being Protefiants, caine in as much by a title 
of inheritance as King James did. lIe came in 
according to the la\v, as it flood at his acceffion to 
the crown; and the princes of the houfe of Brunf- 
wick carne to the inheritance of the cro\vn, not by 
eleétion, but by the law, as it flood at their feve- 
ral acceffions of Protefiant defcent and inheritance, 
as I hope I have fhewn fufficiently. 
The la\v by ,vhich this royal family is fpecifically 
defiined to the fucceffion, is the aB:: of the 12th 
and 13th of King William. The terms of this aét 
bind "us and our heirs, and our poflerity, to thein, 
" their heirs, and their poflerity," being Protefiants, 
to the end of time, in the falne \vords as the de- 
claration of right had bound us to the heirs of 
King William and Queen Mary. It therefore fe.. 
cures both an hereditary cro\\yn and an hereditary 
allegÌ3nce. On \vhat ground, except the confii.. 

utional policy of forming an efiablìíhment to fe- 
cure 
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cure that kind of fucceffion v:hich is to preclude 
a choice of the people for ever, could the legifia- 
ture have faftidioufly rejeé1:ed the fair and abun- 
dant choice which our own country prefented to 
them, and fearched in firange lands for a foreign 
princefs, from \vhofe womb the line of our future 
rulers were to derive their title to govern millions 
of Inen through a feries of ages? 
The princefs Sophia \vas named in the aét: of 
fettlement of the 12th and 13th of King William, 
for a flock and root of inheritance to our kings, 
and not for hcr Inerits as a telnporaryadminifira- 
trix of a power, which íhc might not, and in faa 
did not, herfclf ever exercife. She \vas adopted 
for one reafon, and for one only, becaufe, fays the 
aé1:, "the moft excellent Princefs Sophia, EleB:refs 
''" and Dutchefs Dowager of Hanover, is daughter 
" of the moll excellent Princefs Elizabeth, late 
" Queen of Bohemia, daughter of our late flvereigll 
" lord King James the Firll, of happy nlemory, 
" and is hereby declared to be the next in fucæf- 
"fion in the Proteftant line," &c. &c.; " and the 
" crown {hall continue to the heirs of her body, 
" being Proteftants." This lilnitation \\'as Inadc 
by parliament, that through the Princcfs Sophia 
an inheritable line, not only was to be continued 
in future, but (what they thought very material) 
that through her it was to be conneéteJ with the 
old fioGk of inheritance in King lanles the Firfi; 
III 
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in order that the monarchy might preferve an un.. 
broken unity through all ages, and might be pre- 
ferved (with fafety to our religion) in the old ap- 
proved mode by defcent, in which, if our liber- 
ties had been once endangered, they had often, 
through all norms and ftruggles of prerogative 
and privilege, been preferved. They did \vell. 
No experience has taught us, that in any other 
courfe or Inethod than that of an hereditary crown, 
our liberties can be regularly perpetuated and pre. 
íerved facred as our hereditary right. An irregu- 
lar, convuHìve movement may be necefl"ary to 
thro\voff an irregular, convulfive difeafe. But 
the courfe of fuccei1ìon is the healthy habit of the 
Britilli confiitution. \Vas it that the legifiature 
\vanted, at the aél: for the limitation of the crown 
in the l-lanoverian line, drawn through the female 
defcendants of James the Firft, a due fenfe of the 
inconveniencies of having t\vo or three, or por.. 
fibly more foreigners in fucceffion to the BritiUl 
throne? No !-they had a due fenfe of the evils 
'\vhich might happen from fuch foreign rule, and 
more than a due fenfe of them. But a more de.. 
cilìve proof cannot be given of the full conviétion 
of the Britifll nation, that the principles of the re.. 
volution did not authorize them to eleB: kings at 
their pleafure and \vithout any attention to the. 
ancient fundLunental principles of our government, 
than their continuing to adopt a plan of heredi- 
tary 
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tary Protefiant fucceffion in the old line, with all 
the dangers and all the inconveniences of its being 
a foreign line full before their eyes, and operating 
with the utmoft force upon their minds. 
A few years ago I fhould be aíhamed to over- 
load a matter, fo capable of fupporting itfelf, by 
the then unneceffary fupport of any argument; 
but this feditious, unconftitutional doB:rine is no\V 
publickly taught, avowed, and printed. The dif. 
like I feel to revolutions, the fignals for which have 
fo often been given from pulpits; the fpirit of 
change that is gone abroad; the total contempt 
which prevails with you, and may come to prevail 
with us, of all ancient infiitutions, when fet in op- 
pofition to a prefent fenfe of convenience, or to the 
bent of a prefent inclination: all thefe confidera- 
tions make it not unadvifeable, in my opinion, to 
call back our attention to the true principles of 
our own domeflick b\vs; that you, my French 
friend, fhould begin to kno\v, and that \ve fhould 
continue to cheriíh them. \Ve ought not, on either 
fide of the water, to fuffer ourfelves to be impofed 
upon by the counterfeit \vares which forne perfons, 
by a double fraud, export to you in illicit bottoms, 
as raw commodities of Britiíh gro\vth though 
\vhonyalien to our foil, in order aftenvards to 
fmuggle them back again into this country, ma- 
nufaB:ured after the neweR Paris faíhion of an im. 
proved liberty. 
VOL. V. F The 
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The people of England will not ape the faíhion
 
they have never tried: nor go back to tho[e 
'which they have found mi[chievous on trial. 
They look upon the legal hereditary [ucceffion of 
their crown as :lmong their rights, not as among 
their wrongs; as a benefit, not as a grievance; as 
a fecurity for their liberty, not as a badge of [ervi- 
tude. They look on the fraine of their comlnon. 
v{ca1th,filcb as it.flands, to be of inefiimablc value; 
and they conceive the undifturbed fucceffion of 
the cro,vn to be a pledge of the fiability and per- 
petuity of all the other members of our confiitu- 
tion. 
I íh
ll bcg leave, before I go any further, to 
take notice of [ome paltry artifices, 'which the 
abettors of eleB:ion as the only lawful title to the 
crown, are ready to employ, in order to render 
the fupport of the jufi principles of our confiitu- 
tion a talk fomew hat invidious. The[e fophifiers 
fubfiitute a fié1:itious cau[e, and feigned perfonages, 
in whore favour they fuppofe you engaged, \\'hen- 
ever you defend the inheritable nature of the 
crown. It is common \vith them to diiþute as if 
they were in a conflia with fome of thofe ex- 
ploded fanaticks of :I1avery, who formerly main- 
tained, what I believe no creature no\v maintains, 
" that the crown is held by divine, hereditary, 
" and indefeafible right."-Thefc old fanaticks of 
ÍÌngle arbitrary power dogmatized as if hereditary 
. royalty 
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royalty was the only lawful government in the 
\vorld, jufi as our new fanaticks of popular arbi.. 
trary power, maintain that a popular eleB:ion is 
the fole lawful fource of authority. The old pre- 
rogative enthufiafis, it is true, did fpeculate fool. 
ifhly, and perhaps impioufiy too, as if monarchy 
11ad more of a divine fanél:ion than any other mode 
of government; and as if a right to govern by 
inheritance \vere in firiél:nefs indefttýìble in every 
perfon, who fhould be found in the fucceffion to 
a throne, and under every circumft:ance, which 
no civil or political right can be. But an abfurd 
opinion concerning the king's hereditary right to 
the crown does not prejudice one that is rational, 
and bottomed upon folid principles of law and 
policy. If all the abfurd theories of lawyers and 
divines \vere to vitiate the objecrs in ,vhich they 
are converfant, \ve fhould have no law, and no re- 
ligion, left in the world. But an abfurd theory 
on one fide of a quefiion forms no juftification for 
alleging a falfe faa, or promulgating mifchievous 
maxims on the other. 
The fecond claim of the revolution fociety is 
" a right of cafhiering their governours for mifcon- 
,,' dull." Perhaps the apprehenfions our ancef- 
tors entertained of fonning fuch a precedent a! 
that "of caíhiering for mifconducr," \vas the 
caufe that the declaration of the aét which im- 
plied the abdication of King Janlcs, ,vas, if it had 
F 2 any 
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any fault, rather too guarded, and too circulnfl:an. 
tial. "" But all this guard, and all this accumula- 
tion of circumfiances, ferves to fhew the fpirit of 
-caution \yhich predominated in the national coun- 
cils, in a fituation in which men irritated by op- 
preffion, and elevated by a triumph over it, are apt 
to abandon themfelves to violent and extrelne 
c0urfes: it fhe\V5 the anxiety of the great m
n who 
influenced the conduét of affairs at that great 
event, to make the revolution, a parent of fettle- 
.ment, and not a nurfery of future revolutions. 
No government could fiand a moment, if it 
could be blo\vn down ,vith any thing fo loofe and 
indefinite as an opinion of "11lifconduEl." They 
'who led at the revolution, grounded their virtual 
abdication of king James upon no fuch light and 
uncertain principle. They charged him with no- 
thing lefs than a defign, confirmed by a multitude 
of illegal overt aél:s, to fubvert the Protijiant church 
and )late and their fundamental, unquefiionable 
la\\7s and liberties: they charged him with having 
broken the original contraB between king and 
people. This ,vas more than mifconduB. A grave 



 " That King James the Second, having endeavoured tofub- 
" val the l'Olýlitlitioll of the kingdom, by breaking the ori1(inal 
" c011lra& between king and people, and by the advice of jefuits, 
" <lnd other "icked pcrfons, having violated the fundamental 
" laws, and ha;;i71g withdrm:'n hÙl!/è!j out of the kingdom hath ab- 
" llicafcd the government, and the throne is thereby 'Cacant." 
and 
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fiep they took, and took with infinite reluétance, 
as under that rnoft rigorous of all law's. Their 
trufi for the future prefervation of the confiitution 
'vas not in future revolutions. The grand policy 
of all their regulations '\vas to render it almofi: im- 
praéticable for any future fovereign to compel the 
flates of the kingdom to have again recourfe to 
thofe violen t remedies. They left the cro,vn what, 
in the eye and efiimation of Jaw, it had ever been, 
perfeåly irrefponfible. In order to lighten the 
cro\vn fiill further, they aggravated refponfibility 
on minifiers of fiate. By the fiatute of the 1ft of 
king \Villiam, fefT. 2d, called " the aél for declaring 
" the rights and liberties oj the fubjeEl, and for fettling 
" the fuccdJiOIl if the crown," they enaéted, that 
the rninifiers fhould ferve the cro,\rn on the terms 
of that declaration. They fecured foon after the 
frequent meetings if parliament, by \vhich the \vhole 
government \vould be under the confiant infpec- 
tion and aétive control of the popular reprefenta- 
tive and of the magnates of the kingdom. In 
the next great conftitutional aét, that of the 12th 
and 13th of king \Villiam, for the further limita- 
tion of the crown, and' better fecuring the right
 
and liberties of the fubjeét, they provided, " that 
" no pardon under the great feal of England 
" fhould be pleadable to an impeachment by the 
" commons in parliament." The rule laid do\vn 
F 3 for 
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for government in the declaration of right, the 
confiant infpeétion of parliament, the praB:ical 
claim of impeachment, they thought infinitely a 
better fecurity not only for their confiitutional 
liberty, but againfi: the vices of adminiilration, 
than the refervation of a right fo difficult in the 
praaice, fo uncertain in the iffue, and often fo 
mifchievous in the confequences, as that of " ca- 
" fhiering their governours." 
Dr. Price, in this fermon, * condemns very pro- 
perly the praétice of grofs, adulatory addreffes to 
kings. Infiead of this fulfome fiyle, hc propofes 
that his Inajeily fhould be told, on occafions of 
congratulation, that" he is to confider himfelf as 
" more properly the fervant than the fovereign of 
" his people." For a compJilnent, this new fOrIn 
of addrefs does not feen1 to be very foothing. 
Thofe who are fervants, in name, as well as in ef- 
fea, do not like to be told of their fituation, their 
duty, and their obligations. The {lave, in the old 
play, tells his mailer, " Hæc commemoratio efi quaji 
"exprobatio." It is not pleafant as cOlnpliment; 
it is not wholefome as infiruétion. After all, if 
the king were to bring himfelf to echo this new 
kind of addrefs, to adopt it in terms, and even to 
take the appellation of Servant of the People as his 
royal ftyle, how either he or we fhould be much 


· P. 2-Z, 23,24. 
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1l1cnded by it, I cannot imagine. I have feen very 
afTuming letters, figned, Your moil obedient, 
humble fervant. The proudeft domination that 
ever was endured on earth took a title of fiill 
greater humility than that which is now propofed 
for fovereigns by the Apoftle of Liberty. Kings 
and nations were trampled upon by the foot of 
one calling himfelf " the Servant of Servants;" 
and mandates for depofing fovereigns \vere fealed 
with the fignet of" the Fifherman." 
I fhould have confidered all this as no more than 
a fort of flippant vain difcourfe, in which, as in 
an unfavoury fume, feveral perfons fuffer the fpirit 
of liberty to evaporate, if it were not plainly in 
fupport of the idea, and a part of the fcheme of 
" caíhiering kings for mifconduB:." In that light 
it is worth fOIne obfcrvation. 
Kings, in one fenfe, arc undoubtedly the fer- 
vants of the people, becaufe their po\ver has no 
other rational end than that of the general advan- 
tage; but it is not true that they are, in the or- 
dinary fenfe (by our confiitution, at leaft) any 
thing like fervants; the effence of whofe fituation 
is to obey the commands of fome other, and to be 
removea
lc at pleafure. But the king of Great 
Britain obeys no other perfon; all other perfons 
are individually, and colleéì:ively too, under hiln, 
and owe to him a legal obedience. The law, 
\dlÏch knows neither to flatter nor to illfult, calls 
F 4 this 
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this high magiftrate, not our fervant, as this hum. 
ble Divine calls him, but" our Jovereign Lord the 
" King;" and we, on our parts, have learned to 
fpeak only the primitive language of the law, and 
not the confufed jargon of their Babylonian pul- 
pits. 
As be is not to obey us, but as we are to obey 
the la\v in him, our conftitution has Inade no fort 
of provifion towards rendering him, as a fervan t, 
in any degree refponfible. Our confiitution knows 
nothing of a magiftrate like the Jlýlicia of Arra- 
gon; nor of any court legally appointed, nor of 
any procefs legally fettied for fubmitting the king 
to the refponfibility belonging to all fervants. In 
this he is not difiinguilhed frolll the COlllmons and 
the lords; \vho, in their feveral publick capacities, 
can never be called to an account for their con.. 
duB:; although the revolution fociety choofes to 
affert, in dircét oppofition to one of the wifefi: and 
mofi: beautiful parts of our confiitution, that" a 
" king is no more than the firfi: fervant of the 
" publick, created by it, and rcjþonfib/e to it." 
III would our anceH:ors at the revolution have 
deft-rved their fanle for wifdom, if they had found 
no fecurity for their freedoln, but in
 rendering 
their government feeble in its operations, and pre- 
carious in its tenure; if they had been able to 
contrive no better relnedy againfi: arbitrary power 
than civil confuÍÌon. Let thefe gentlemen fiatc 
who 
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who that rcprefentative publick is to \vhom they 
will affirm the king, as a fervant, to be refponfible. 
It 'v ill be then time enough for me to produce to 
them the pofitive ftatute la\v 'which affirms that he 
is not. 
The ceremony of caíhiering kings, of which 
thefe gentlemen talk fo much at their cafe
 can 
rarely, if ever, be performed ,vithout force. It 
then becomes a cafe of war, and not of confiitu- 
tion. Laws arc commanded to hold their tongues 
amongfi arms; and tribunals fall to the ground 
with the peace they arc no longer able to uphold. 
The revolution of 1688 ,vas óbtained by a jull: 
war, in the only cafe in \\rhich any 'war, and much 
more a civil ,var, can be jufi. "Jufia bella quibus 
"necejJària." The queft:ion of dethroning, or, 
if thefe gentlemen like the phrafe better, " caíhier- 
"ing kings," ,viH always be, as it has always 
been, an extraordinary quefiion of ft:ate, and 
wholly out of the law; a quefiion (like all other 
quefiions of fiate) of difpofitions, and of means. 
and of probable confequences, rather than of po- 
fitive rights. As it ,vas not Inade for common 
abufes, fo it is not to be agitated by common 
luinds. The fpeculative line of demarcation, 
where obedience ought to end, and refifiance 
mull: begin, is faint, obfcure, and not eafily defin- 
able. It is not a fingle acr, or a fingle event, 
which determines it. Governments mufi be 
abufed 
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bufed and deranged indeed, before it can be 
thought of; and the profpec1: of the future muft 
be as bad as the experience of the paft. 'Yhen 
thin
 are in thJ.t bmentable condition, the na- 
ture of the difea1è is to indicate the remedy to 
thofc ",horn nature h3.S qualified to adminifter in 
extremities this critical, ambiguous, bitter potion 
to a diftempered fiate. Times and occafions, and 
provOCltions, ",ill te:lch their 0\\'11 leffons. The 
,,-ife ,\-ill determine from the gra' it)" of the cafe; 
the irritable from fenfibility to oppremon; the 
high-minded from difdain and indignation at abu- 
tì\-e po\\'er in unworthy hJ.nd5; the braye and bold 
fronl the loye of honourJ.ble danger in a generous 
cau[e: but "ith or \vithout right, a re\ olution 
"ill be the yery lill refource of the thinking and 
the good. 
The third head of right, afferted by the pulpit 
of the Old Jewry, namely, the " right to form a 
" go\-ernrnent for ourfelves," b.lS, at leafi, as little 
countenance froIll any thinó done at the revolu- 
tion, either in precedent or principle, as the t\\'O 
fÌrfi of their claims. The revolution ,\a5 made to 
prefen'e our ancient indifputable laws and liberties, 
and thJ.t ancient conftitution or go\-ernment ,,'hich 
is our only lècurity for b\\' and liberty. If you 
are defirous of knowing the fpirit of our confcitu- 
tion, and the policy 'which predominated in that 
great period which has fecurcd it to this hour, pray 
look 
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look for both in our hifiories, in our records, in 
our a& of parliament, and journals of parliament, 
and not in the fermons of the Old Jewry, and th
 
after-dinner toafi:s of the revolution fociety. In 
the former you 
'ill find other ideas and another 
language. Such a claim is as ill-fuited to our temper 
and willies as it is unfupported by any appearance 
of authority. The very idea of the fabrication of 
a nc\v government, is enough to fill us with difgufi: 
and horrour. \Ve wiíhed at the period of the 
revolution, and do no,," ,vi!h, to derÏ\ e all ,ve pof. 
fefs as an inheritance from our forefatbErs. Upon that 
body and ftock of inheritance ,ve have taken care 
not to inoculate any fcion alien to the nature of 
the original plant. All the refonnations ,ve have 
hitherto made, have proceeded upon the principle 
of reference to antiquity; and I hope, nay I am 
perfuaded, that all thofe ,,-hich poffibly may be 
made hereafter, \\-ill be carefully formed upon ana- 
logical precedent, authority, and example. 
Our oldeft reformation is that of l\Iagna Charta. 
You will fee that Sir Ed\vard Coke, that great 
oracle of our la\\?, and indeed all the great men who 
follow him, to Blackfi:one,. are induftrious to 
prove the pedigree of our liberties. They endea. 
vour to prove, that the ancient charter, the l\Iagna 
Charta of king John, ,vas conneél:ed ,vith another 


See BlackfioAe's 
Iagna Cbarta, printcd at Oxford, 1759. 
pofitive 
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pofitive charter from Henry I. and that both the 
one and the other were nothing more than a re- 
affirmance of the fiill more ancient fianding la,v of 
the kingdom. In the matter of faa:, for the greater 
part, thefe authors appear to be in the right; per- 
11aps not always: but if the lawyers mifiake in 
forne particulars, it proves my pofition fiill the 
more ftrongly; becaufe it delnonftrates the po\\rer- 
ful prepoffeffion to\\rards antiquity, with which the 
minds of all our lawyers and legiilators, and of all 
the people whom they \vifh to influence, have 
been always filled; and the fiationary policy of this 
kingdom in confidering their mofi facred rights 
and franchifes as an inheritance. 
In the famous law of the 3d of CharI(:s I. called 
the Petition of Right, the parliament fays to the 
king, " Your fubjeas have inherited this freedom," 
c1ain1Íng their franchifes not on abfiraa: principles 
" as the rights of men," but as the rights of Eng- 
liíhmen, and as a patrimony derived from their 
forefathers. Selden, and the other profoundly 
learned men, who dre'w this petition of right, were 
as well acquainted, at leafi, \vith all the general 
theories concerning the " rights of men,u as any 
()f the difcourfers in our pulpits, or on your tri- 
bune; full as 'yell as Dr. Price, or as the Abbé 
Syeyes. But, for rcafons ,vorthy of that pra8ical 
\vifdom \vhich fuperfeded their theoretick fdence, 
they prcferred this pofitive, recorded, hereditary 
title 
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title to all which can be dear to the man and the 
citizen, to that vague fpeculative right, which ex- 
pofed their fure inheritance to be fcrambled for 
and torn to pieces by every '\vild litigious fpirit. 
The fame policy pervades all the la'\vs which 
haye fince been made for the prefervation of our 
liberties. In the I fl: of William and Mary, in the 
famous ftatute, called the Declaration of Right
 
the t\vo houfes utter not a fy Hable of" a right to 
4;' frame a government for thernfelves." You will 
fee, that their whole care was to fecure the reli- 
gion, laws, and liberties, that had been long pof- 
fe{f
d, and had been lately endangered. "Tak- 
" ing"" into their moll: ferious confÌderation the 
"beft means for making fuch an efiablifument, 
" that their religion, la'ws, and liberties, might not 
4;' be in danger of bein g again fubverted," they 
aufpicate all their proceedings, by flating as fome 
of thofe hifi means, " in the jÙ:fl place" to do " as 
" their anceflors in like cafes have ufually done for 
., vindicating their ancient rights and liberties, to 
"declarej"-and then they pray the king and 
queen, " that it may be declared and enaéted, that 

, all and fingular the rights and liberties o:fftrted 
" and declared are the true ancient and indubitable 
" rights and liberties of the people of this king.. 

, dom." 
You will obferve, that from Inagna charta to 
o1t I "T. nnd 
I. 


the 
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the declaration of right, it has been the unifornt 
policy of our confiitution to claÏ1n and aífert our 
liberties, as an entailed inheritance derived to us 
from our forefathers, and to be tranfmitted to our 
pofierity; as an efiate fpecialIy belonging to the 
people of this kingdoll1 \vithout any reference 
\vhatever to any other more general or prior right. 
By this means our conftitution preferves an unity 
in fo great a diverfity of its parts. We have an 
inheritable crown; an inheritable peerage; and a 
houfe of commons and a people inheriting privi- 
leges, franchifes, and liberties, froln a long line of 
a.nceftors. 
This policy appears to me to be the refult of pro- 
found refleaion; or rather the happy effeét of 
following nature, which is wifdom \vithou[ re- 
flcétion, and above it. A fpirit of innovation is 
generally the reiult of a felfifh temper and con- 
fined view
. People will not look for\\-ard to pof- 
terity, \vho never look back\\-ard to their ancef- 
tors. Bdìdes, the peopl
 uf England \\'ell know, 
that the idea of inheritance furnifhes a fure prin- 
ciple of conlèrvation, and a {ure principle of trani:' 
nJiffion; 'without at all excluding a principle of 
improvement. It leaves acquifition free; but it 
fecures \vhat it acquires. 'Vhatc\
er advantages are 
obtained by a flate proceeding on thefe maxims, 
are locked faft as in a fort of family fettlement; 
grafped as in a kind of mortluain for ever. By a 
conftitu tional 
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confiitutional policy, working after the pattern of 
nature, we receive, we hold, \ve tranfmit our go- 
vernment and our privileges, in the fame manner 
in which we enjoy and tranÍ1nÍt our property and 
our lives. The infiitutions of policy, the goods 
of fortune, the gifts of Providence, are handed 
down, to us and from us, in the fame courfe and 
order. Our political fyfiem is placed in a juft 
correfpondence and fyn1metry \vith the ordEr of 
the world, and with the mode of exifience de- 
creed to a pennanent body compofed of tranfitory 
parts; 'wherein, by the difpofirion of a fiupendous 
wifdom, moulding together the great myfierious 
incorporation of the human race, the whol
, at 
onc time, is never old, or middle-aged, or young, 
but in a condition of unchangeable confiancy, 
moves on through the varied tenour of perpetual 
dccay, fall, renovation, and progreffion. Thus, 
by prefcrving the mcthod of nature in the con- 
dua of the fiate, in what \ve improve \ve are never 
\vholly new; in what \\TC retain, 'we are ncver 
wholly obfulete. By adhering in this manner and 
on thofe principles to our forefathers, \\Te are 
guided not by the fuperftition of antiquarians, 
but by the fpirit of philofophick analogy. In this 
choice of inhcritance "'c have given to our frame 
of polity the image of a relation in blood; bind- 
ing up the confiitution of our country \vith our 
dearcfi domcfikk ties; adopting our fundamcntal 
laws 
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Ia\vs into the bofom of our family affeéHons; keep.. 
ing infeparable, and cherifhing with the warmth 
of all their cornbined and mutually refleéted cha.. 
rities, our ftate, our hearths, our fepulchres, and 
our altars. 
Through the fame plan of a conformity to na- 
ture in our artificial infiitutions, and by calling in 
the aid of her unerring and powerful infiincrs, 
to fortify the fallible and feeble contrivances of 
our reafon, we have derived feveral other, and thofe 
no fmall benefits, from confidering our liberties 
in the light of an inheritance. Always aB:ing as 
if in the prefence of canonized forefathers, the 
fpirit of freedom, le
ding in itfelf to mifrule and 
excefs, is tempered with an awful gravity. This 
idea of a liberal defcent infpires us with a fenfe of 
habitual native dignity, \\yhich prevents that up.. 
fiart infolence almoft inevitably adhering to and 
difgracing thofe who are the 6rH acquirers of any 
diftiné1ion. By this means our liberty becomes a 
noble freedom. It carries an impofing and ma- 
jefiick afpeB:. It has a pedigree and iHufirating an- 
cd1:ors. It has its bearings and its enfigns armo- 
Iial. It has its gallery of portraits; its monu- 
nlental infcriptions; its records, evidences, and 
titles. 'Ve procure reverence to our civil infiitu- 
tions on the principle upon \vhich nature teaches 
us to revere individual men; on account of their 
age; and on account of thofe from whom they 
are 
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are defcended. All your fophifiers cannot pro- 
duce any thing better adapted to preferve a ra- 
tional and manly freedom than the courfe that we 
have purfued, \vho have chofen our nature rather 
than our fpeculations, our breafis rather than our 
inventions, for the great confervatories and ma- 
gazines of our rights and privileges. 
You l11Íght, if you pleafed, have profited of our 
example, and have given to your recovered free- 
dom a correfpondent dignity. Your privileges, 
though difcontinued, were not loft to memory. 
Your confiitution, it is true, whilfi: you were out 
of poffeffion, fuffered walle and dilapidation; but 
you po{feffed in fOlTIe parts the walls, and in all 
the foundations of a noble and venerable callIe. 
You might have repaired thofe \valls; you might 
have built on thofc old foundations. Your con- 
fiiturion \vas fufpended before it was perfcétcd; 
but you had the elements of a confiitution very 
nearly as good as could be wifhed. In your old 
flates you poffeITed that variety of parts corre.. 
fponding \vith the various defcriptions of which 
your cOlnmunity was happily compofed; you had 
an that combination, and all that oppofition of 
interefis, you had that aéHon and counteraél:ion 
\vhich, in the natural and in the political world, 
from the reciprocal firuggle of difcordant powers, 
cIra\vs out the harmony of the univcrfe. Thefe 
oppofed and conßiéting interells, which you con- 
VOL. V. G fidered 
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.fidcrcd as fo great a blelniill in your old and 
in our prcfent confiitution, intcrpofe a íàlutary 
check to all precipitate refolutions. They rehdcr 
ddiber
ltion J. Blatter not of choice, but of nc. 
'ccfììty; they lllake all change a fllbjeå of (oJ1JjJro- 
<1Jlijè, \V hich naturally begcts lllolkratilHl; they pro- 
duce tcmperamcllts, prcycnting the fore c'\"il of harfh, 
'cruJe, unqualified reformations; and rendering- 
all the he3.l11ong exertions of arbitrary power, in 
the fe\v or in the nUllY, for ever impraéì:icabIe. 
.Through that diver1ìty of l1H::n1bers and intcrd1
) 
general liberty had as 111auy fecurities as there '\Tr
\ 
fèparate views in the ièn.Tal orders; ,,'hiHl by 
prcfiing down the ,vhole by the 'weight of a real 
n10narc11Y, the fcparate parts ,,'ould have been 
prevented frolll ,,'arping and ftarting frol1! their 
allotted places. 
. You had all thefe advantages in your ancient 
nates; but you chofe to aé1: as if you had ncyer 
hccn lnouldcd into civil fociety, and had e\Try 
thing to begin ane\v. Y où began ill, bccau[c you 
begln by defpifing every thing that belong,
d to 
you. You fet up your traJe without <1. capital. 
If the bfi generations of your country appeared 
\vithout much lufire in your eyes, you Dlight 
have luffed then1 by, and deriyed your claims 
from a 1110re ear1r race of ancefiors. 'Under a pious 
vredilcêrion for tho{e ancefiors, your imJgina- 
{ion.; WOllld have rc.llizetl in thenl J iiandard of 
\" irt ue 
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\"Ìrtue and wifdom, beyonq the vulgar praétice of 
the hour: and you \vould have rifen with the ex- 
ample to whofe imitation you afpired. Refpec1. 
ing your forefathers, you ,\'ould have bcen taught 
to refpecr yourfclves. You \vould not h
l\?e chofen 
to confider the French as a people of yefterday, as 
a nation of low-born feryile \\?retches until the 
cl1uncipating year of I iS9. In orller to furni{h, 
at the expence of your honour, an cxcufe to your 
apologjíh here for feveral enonnities of yours
 
you \\'ould not have been content to be rcprefcnted 
as a gang of l\laroon naves, fuddenly broke loof
 
fr0111 the houfe of bondJ.ge,and therefore to be p:u... 
tloned for your abu[
 of the liberty to \vhich you 
"'cre not accufiOll1ed, and \vere ill fitted. \VoulJ it 
Hot, lIlY \\-orthy frienù, have been \vifer to haye 
)'ou thought, \vhat I, for one, always thought 
you, a generous and gallant nation, long mincd 
to your difadvantage by your Jligh and rOlllantick 
IcntÍ1nents of fidelity, h011our, and loyalty; that 
events bad been unfavourable to you, but that 
you \\"ere not enib.';ed through any illiberal or fer- 
vile difpofition; that in YOllr mofi devoted [ub- 
nliffion, you v:ere acru3.ted by a principle of pub- 
lick fpirit, and thar it was your country you \"or- 
1111ppcd, in the perfi>n üf your 1..ing? I I.ld you 
m:ld:..
 it to b
 unùcrfiood, that in the d
Iufion ot 
1
1i
 tuni.l.blc en"our you Iud gone further than your 
\'. ii
 aner-Hors; th.lt yüu \'"ere refoh?cJ to rcfumc 
Gz 


yo
r 
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your ancient privileges, whilfi you preferved th
 
fpirit of your ancient and your recent loyalty and 
honour; or, if diffident of yourfelves, and not 
clearly difcerning the almofi obliterated co
fiitu- 
tion of your ancefiors, you had looked to your 
neighbours in this land, \vho had kept alive the 
ancient principles and Inode1s of the old common 
la\v of Europe Ineliorated and adapted to its pre- 
fent fiate-by following wife examples you would 
have given ne\v examples of wifdom to the world. 
You would have rendered the caufe of liberty ve- 
nerable in the eyes of every worthy mind in every 
nation. You would have fhamed defpotifm from 
the earth, by {hewing that freedom \vas not only 
reconcileable, but as, when \\'ell difciplined, it i5, 
auxiliary to h\\? You would have had an unop- 
prdIive but a produå:ive revenue. You would 
have had a flourifhing"comlTlerCe to feed it. You 
\vould have had a free conHitution; a potent mo- 
narchy; a difciplined army; a reforilled and ve- 
nerated clergy; a nlitigated but fpirited nobility, 
to lead your virtue, not to over1ay it; you \vould 
have had a liberal order of COffiI1l0nS, to elnulate 
and to recruit that nobility; you \vould IlJ.ve had 
a proteéted, fàtisfied, laborious, and obedient peo- 
ple, taught to feek and to recognize the happinefi 
that is to be found by virtue in all conditions; in 
which confifis the true moral equality of Inankind, 
and not in that monftrous fiétioll, which, by in- 
fpiring- 
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defiined to travel in the obfcure walk of laborious 
life, ferves only to aggravate and imbitter that 
real inequality, \vhich it never can remove; and 
\vhich the order of civil life efiablHhes as much 
for the benefit of thofe whom it mufi leave in an 
humble fiate, as thofe \vhom it is able to exalt to a 
condition more fplendid, but not more happy. 
You had a fmooth and eafy career of felicity and 
glory laid open to you, beyond any thing recorded 
in the hifiory of the world; but you have fhewn 
that difficulty is good for Inan. 
Compute your gains: fee what is got by thofe 
extravagant and prefumptuous {peculations which 
have taught your leaders to dcfpife all their pre- 
deceírors, and all their contemporaries, and even 
to defpife thelnfelves, until the InOlnent in which 
they became truly defpicable. By following thofe 
falfc lights, France has bought undifguifed cala- 
mities at a higher price than any nation has pur- 
chafed the Ill0fi unequivocal blcíIìngs! France has 
bought poverty by crime! France has not flCri- 
ficed her virtue to her interefi; but fhe has abaI1- 
doned her intereft, that {he n1Ïght profiitute her 
virtue. All other nations have begun .the fabrick 
of a new governrncnt, or the reformation of an 
old, by db.Llillling originally, or by cnforcing 
\vith greater exaB:nefs fome rites or other of reli- 
gion. AU other people have laid the foundations 
G 3 of 
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of civil freedoil1 in fevercr manners, al1d a fyftenl 
of a 11lore auH:ere and ll1afculine \norality. France., 
,,,hen fhe let looiè the reins of regcll authority, 
doublcd thc ìicence, of a ferocious diiTolutenefs in 
nlanners, and of an infulcnt irreligion in opinions 
and praaiccs; and has extenJed through all ranks 
()f life, as if íhe \ycre cOlnnluIÚcating fOille privi- 
lege, or laying orcn f01l1e fecludcd benefit, all the 
unh:lpPY corruptions that ufually \vcre the Jifeaiè 
of \\
ealth and power. This i3 one of the llC\V 
principles of equality in France. 
France, by the perfidy of her leaders, has utterly' 
di(qraccd the tone of lenient council in the cabi- 
nets of princes, and dif<lrn1ed it of its 1110fl: potent 
topicks. She has flnaificd the dark fufpicious 
m:lxÍ111s of tyrannous difiruft; and taught kings 
to trclnble at (what will here1fter be called) the 
delufi,'e plaufihilities, of l110ral politicians. So- 
vereigns win confider tho[e \\.ho advifc thein to 
phcc an unlilnited confidence in their peoplc, as 
fubvcrters of their thrones; as traitors who aim 
at their defiruc1ion, by kading their cary good- 
nature, undcr fpecious pretences, to admit conlbi- 
nations of bold and faithlcf') n1en into a participa- 
tion of their power 
 This alone (if there \\'cre 
nothing eKe) is an irrcrarahle calan1ity to you and 
to mankind. Rc:neluber that your parliament of 
Paris t01d your king, that in calling t11C flatcs to- 
gether, he had nothing to fC2.r but the prodigal 
ex cds 
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excef'i of their zc.ll. in pro\Tiding for the fupport of 
the thron
. It is right tlnt thcE
 l11cn {lIould hiJ.
 
theil.- hC,lLI". It i
 rin-ht th:lt thc ) ' {hould be:lr their 
(") 
part in the ruin \\rhich their counfd has brought 
on their fo-;"crcign and th
ir country. Such Eln- 
guine declarations tend to lull authority aflecp; 
to encourage it rafhly to engage in perilous ad- 
ventures of untried policy; to I1eg-Iea tho[e pro. 
viíions, preparations and prec
utions, which dif. 
tingui{h benevolence from imbecility; and \\"Íth. 
out which no 1uan can anfwer for the fllutary cf.. 
fea of any abftraå phn of governillent or of free- 
dOl11. For 'want of thefe, they have feen the Inc. 
dicine of the ft.1.te corrupted into its poifon. 'They 
have fc
n the French rebel againfi a Iuild and h\v
 
fulinonarch, with more fury, outr.lge, and infult, 
than e\Tcr any p
ople has been known to rife againft 
the IllOfi illegal ufurper, or the 1110fi fanguinary 
tyrant. Th
ir refifi.lI1cc \\ras nude to conccilìon; 
tJleir revolt ,'?as frailI proteB:ion; their bIt)".\" 'Y.IS 
aim
d at a hand holding out graces, favours, and 
iU1 nl unities. 
This \'"as unn,ltural. The rdl is in order. They 
han
 found thcir punifillncnt in thcir fuccd
. 
La\\"s overturned; tribunals fuLvcrtcd; indufiry 
without vigourj COmIllerCe expiring; the revc- 
nue unpaid, yet thc people impoveriíhed; a church 
pillaged, and a flatc l
Ot relievcd; civil and n1Ïli- 
tary anarchy nladc the conftitution of the king.. 
G 4 donI; 
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dom; every thing human and divine facrificed to 
the idol of publick credit, and national bankruptcy 
the confequence; and to crown all, the paper fc. 
curities of new, precarious, tottering po\ver, the 
difcredited paper fecurities of irnpoverifhed fraud, 
and beggared ra pine, held out as a currency for 
the fupport of an empire, in lieu of the two great 
recognized fpecies that reprefent the tailing con- 
ventional credit of mankind, ,vhich difappeared 
and hid them[elves in the earth from \vhence they 
came, \vhen the principlc of property, \vhofe crea- 
tures and reprefentatives they are, was fyften1ati- 
cally fubverted. 
Were all thefe dreadful things necelTary? w'ere 
they the inevitable refults of the defperJ.tc firuggle 
of determined patriots, compelled to wade through 
blood and tumult, to the quiet {hore of a tranquil 
and profperous liberty ? No! nothing like it. The 
frelli ruins of France, which {hock our feelings 
wherever\ve can turn our eyes,are not the devafta. 
tion of civil war; they are the fad but inllruaive 
monuments of rJ.íh and ignorant counfcl in time 
of profound peace. They are the difplay of in. 
confider ate and prefumptuous, becaufe unrefifted 
and irrefifiible authority. The perfons who have 
thus fquandered away the precious treafure of 
their crÎ1ncs, the perfons who have made this pro. 
digal and wild walle of publick evils (the laft ilake 
referved for the ultimate ranfom of the fiate) have 
met 
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met in their progrefs \vith little, or rather with no 
oppofition at all. Their whole march was more 
like a triumphal proceffion than the progrefs of a 
war. Their pioneers have gone before them, and 
demolifhed and laid every thing level at their feet. 
Not one drop of their blood have they íhed in the 
caufe of the country they have ruined. They 
have made no facrifices to their projeéès of greater 
confequence than their fhoe-buckles, whilfi they 
were imprifoning their king, murdering their fel- 
. lo\v-citizens, and bathing in tears, and plunging in 
poverty and difirefs, thouL'lnds of worthy men and 
worthy families. Their cruelty has not even been 
the bafe refult of fear. It has been the effeéè of 
their fenfe of perfeâ fafety, in authorizing trea- 
fons, robberies, rapes, afL'lffinations, :llaughters, 
and burnings, throughout their haraffed land. 
But the caufe of all was plain from the beginning. 
This unforced choice, this fond eleétion of evil, 
would appear perfeétly unaccountable, if we did 
not confider tbe compofition of the national affem- 
bly: I do not mean its formal confiitutio
, \vhich 
as it now ftands is exceptionable enough, but the 
materials of which, in a great meafure, it is com.. 
pofed, which is of ten thol
fand times greater con- 
fcquence than all the formalities in the world. If 
\ve were to know nothing of this aírcmbly but by 
its title and funétion, no colours could paint to the 
imagination any thing more venerable. In that 
light 
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libht the nlind of an inquirer, fubdued hy fuch a
l 
awful image as that of the virtue and wiíäoll1 of 
a \"hole people colleét:ed into one focus, would 
paufe and hcIìtate in condenu1Ìng things even of 
the \-ery \vorfi: afpeét. Infiead of blalneable, they 
\vould appear only Inyfl:erious. But no nalTIe, no 
pow"er, no funétion, no artificial infiitution \vhat- 
fòever, can make the men of \VhOIl1 any fyfteln of 
authority is compofed, any other than God, and 
Iuturc, and education, and their habits of life have 
lTIadc theln. Capacities beyond there the people 
have not to give. Virtue and ,vifdom l1lay be 
the ohjcéts of their choice; but their choice con- 
fers neither the one nor the other on tho[e üpon 
\Vheln they lay their ordaining hands. They have 
not the engJ.genlent of nature, they have not the 
promife of n:vclation for any fuch powers. 
AÍter I had read oyer the lift of the perfons 
and defcriptions eleéted into the 'Tiers Eta!, no- 
thing \vhich they afterwards did could appear 
afioniihing. Among theIn, indeed, I L1.\V forne of 
known rank; fOll1e of {hining talents; but of any 
praétical experience in the fl:ate, not one Ulan \vas 
to be found. The befi: were only mcn of theory. 
But whatever the difiinguifhed fe\v may have 
been, it is the fubfiance and mafs of the body 
\vhich confiitutes its charaéter, and lTIUft finally 
detenl1ine its dircaion. In all bodies, thofe ,,'ho 
will lead, muft alfo, in a confidcrable degree, fûi- 
low. 
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10\\'. They mufi confonn their propofitions to 
the taile, t
lcnt, and difpofition of thofe \\'hOln 
they ,vifh to condua: therefore, if an a{fclllbly i
 
vicioufly or feebly compofed in a very great part 
of it, nothing but fuch a fUprC1l1e degree of virtue 
as \?ery rarely appears in the ,,'orId, and for th
t 
reafon cannot enter into calculation, win prevent 
the men of talenrs diíTeminated through it from 
becoming only the expert inftruments of abfurd 
prr
cas! If, ,,,hat is the 11l0re likely event, innead 
of that unufual degree of yirtue, they Ihould be 
aétuatcd by finifler ambition, and a Iuft of 111cre- 
tricious glory, thcn the feeble part of the a{fen1bly, 
to WhOl11 at firft they conform, becon1cs in its turn 
the dupe and infiru111ent of their ddìgns. In thi
 
political tr
Hìek the leaders will be obliged to bovl 
to thc ignorance of their follo\\Trs, and the fol- 
lowers to bCC0111C fubfervicnt to the woïIl ddìgns 
of their leaders. 
, 'To freure any degree of fobriet}' in the propofi- 
tions made by the leaders in any publick aiT,:u1bly, 
they ought to refpeét, in fOITIC degree perhaps to 
fC:tr, tho[c WhOl11 thcy conduct. To be led an) 
othcr\\-iíè th
n blindly, the follo\ycrs Inufl be qua- 
lified, if not for actors, at leafi for judges; they 
nllLH: alfc) be J - UdO" h CS of natural v.ei(rht and 
utho- 
, .:::> 
rit)". Nothing can fccure a f1:eady and modcrJtc 
contlué1: in fuell ,lilclnblics, but that the body of . 
thrIll íhould l
c rcfpeEbhly cOlllpofed, in point of 
Qondition 
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condition in life, of permanent property, of edu- 
cation, and of fuch habits as enlarge and liberalife 
the underfianding. 
In the calling òf the Rates general of France, the 
firfi thing that {huck me, \vas a great departure 
from the ancient courfe. I found the reprefenta- 
tion for the third efiate compofed of fix hundred 
perfons. They were equal in numbef to the "re- 
prefentatives of both the othcr orders. If the Of- 
ders ,vere to aa feparately, the number would not, 
beyond the confideration of the expence, be óf 
much moment. But when it became apparent 
that the three orders \vere to be melted down into 
one, the policy and nece{fary effeét of this nume- 
rous reprefentation became obvious. A very fmall 
dcfertion from either of the other two orders 
mufl: throw the power of both into the hands of 
the third. In faa, the \vhole power of the fiate 
was foon fe-folved into that body. Its due com- 
pofition became thercfore of infinitely the greatef 
inlportance. 
Judge, Sir, of 111Y furprife, 'when I found that 
a very great proportion of the a{fembly (a majo- 
rity, I believe, of the mC111bcrs ,vho attended) \vas 
compofed of praétitioners in the law. It was 
compafed, not of difiinguifhed magii1:rates, who 
h
d given pledges to their country of their fdence, 
prudence, and integrity; not of leading advocates, 
the glory of the bar; not of reno\vned profeffors 
in 
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in univerfities ;-but for the far greater part, as it 
mufi in fuch a number, of the inferiour, unlearn- 
ed, mechanical, merely infirumental members of 
the profeffion. There were difiinguHhed excep- 
tions; but the general compofition was of obfcure 
provincial advocates, of fiewards of petty local 
jurifdiétions, country attornies, notaries, and the 
w hole train of the n1inifiers of municipal litiga- 
tion, the fomenters and conduaors of the petty 
war of village vexation. From the moment I 
read the lift, I fa\v difiinéèJy, and very nearly as it 
has happened, all that \vas to follow. 
The degree of efiÍ1nation in \vhich any profef.. 
fiOI1 is held becomes the fiandard of the efiimatÏon 
in \"hich the profeffors hold thelnfelves. What- 
ever the perfonal merits of many individualla\\"- 
yers might have been, and in many it was un- 
doubtedly very confiderable, in that military king- 
dom no part of the profcffion had been much re- 
garded, except the higheft of all, who often united 
to their profeffional offices great family fplendour, 
and were invefied with great po\ver and au tho- 
;dty. Thefe certainly \vere highly refpeéted, and 
even with no fmall degree of awe. The next rank 
\vas not much efieemed; the mechanical part \"a
 
in a very low degrec of repute. 
Whenever the fuprcine authority is vefied in a 
body fo compofed, it mu!l evidently produce the 
confcquences of fupreme J.uth?rity placed in the 
bands 
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hands of 111en not taught habitually to tefpcél 
tÌ1ell1felves; who had no previous fortune in cha. 
raéter at ftake; ,,'ho could not be expcé1:ed to bcar 
\\rith moderation, or to conduct with difcretion, a 
po\\'cr, which they thCll1iClvcs, lTIOre than any 
others, muft be furprifcd to find in their hands. 
\Vha could flattcr himfdf that thefe l11en, fud. 
dcnly, and, as it were, by ench:u1t111ent, [natched 
fr0111 thc hUlllblefi: rank of fubordination, wou]d 
not be intoxicated "ith thcir ul1preparcd great- 
l1c1s? \Vho could conceivc, that IIlen, who arc 
habitually Incddling, daring, fnbtlc, aEtivc, of lid. 
gious difþo1Ìtions and unquiet ll}ihds, \\'oulLl eafily 
fall back into thcir old condition of obfcure con.. 
tention, and laborious, low, and unproht.lb]c chi- 
cane? \Vho could doubt but that, at any cxpence 
to the flate, of \vhich they undcrilood Ilothing, 
they Inufi pur[uc their privatc intcrcfis, which 
they underfiood but too wclI? It \,-as not an 
cyent depending on chance or contingency. It ,,-as 
inevitablc; it \\,-as neccffilry; it ""as planteJ in the 
nature of things. They lTIUfi: jÚn (if their capa. 
city did not pern!it thcm to lead) in any projeéè 
which could procure to thcm a Iitigioll.r conflitutioll; 
'which could by open to thC1l1 thofe innumeraþle 
lucr
ltivc jobs ,,-hich follow in the tr.lÌn of all great 
convulfions and rcvolutions in the ftatc, and par- 
ticularly in all grcat and \ iolcnt pcnnutations of 
property. \Vas it to be cxpcétcd that they v..ould 
aticnd 
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attenJ to the ftability of property, ,vhofc c
iacnce 
fud always .depended upon ,vhatc\'cr rendered 
propcrty qudlionable, all1higuous, and infccure? 
Thcir objcéts ,,"ould be enlarged ,,-ith their ele,-a. 
tion, but their difpofition and habits, and ITIode 
of accomplifhing their dcfign
, 111ufi reInaÎn ihc 
f.1n1C. 
'\"dl! but thefl: mcn \'"ere to be tcnlpered and 
fl.'firdined by other dcfcriptions, of 1110rc fohe!" 
minds, and lnore enlarged undcrfianding
. '''ere 
they then to be awed by the fuper-ell1incl1t autho- 
rity Jnd awful dignity of a handful of country- 
downs, who have feats in that :tfTembly, fonle ot 
\'. horn arc f:1id not to be able to read and write? 
JIlL! hy not a !!rcatcr number of traders., ,,,ho, 
I <..} 
thol\o-h fOnlC\"h,lt Dlore infirucred, and In01"e con- 
o 
fpicuouo.; in the order of fiKiety, Iud never kno\\"n 
any thing- beyond their counting-houfe? No! 
both thcfe d:ièriptions \Vere more fornled to b
 
overborne and fwayed by thc intrigues and arti- 
fices of hwycrs, than to oeCOlnc the1r counterpoii
. 
\Vith fuch a d,lngeroll.; difproportion, the \vhole 
1l1ufi necds be goycrncd by theITI. To the faculty 
of hnv ,vas joined .1 pretty confidcrablc proporti0n 
()f thc f,lCulty of medicine. This faculty h:ld not, 
-:lOY more tlun that of the la\\P, poIfdTed in France 
its jufi eftinution. Its profcifors, thcrefore, lTIUft 
have the qualitie
. of men not habitu:lted to fend. 
1:ner
ts úf Jignity. But fuppafing they had r:lnkcd 
as 
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as they ought to do, and as with us they do ac.. 
tually, the fides of fickbeds are not the academies 
for forming ftatefmen and legi:flators. Then came 
the dealcrs in flocks and funds, who muft be eager, 
at any expence, to change their ideal paper wealth 
for the more folid fubfiance of land. To thefe 
were joined men of other defcriptions, from 
whom as little knowledge of or attention to the 
interefis of a great fiate ,vas to be expeéted, and 
as little regard to the ftability of any inftitution ; 
men fonned to be inftruments not controls. Such 
in general \vas the cOlllpofition of the 'Tiers Etat 
in the national affembly ; in which was fcarcdy to 
be perceived the :flighteft traces of what we call 
the natural landed intercfi: of the country. 
We know that the Britiíh houfe of commons, 
without :fhutting its doors to any merit in any 
dafs, is, by the fure operation of adequate caufes.ø 
filled \vith every thing illufirious in rank, in de.. 
fcent, in hereditary and in acquired opulence, in 
cultivated talents, in military, civil, naval, and po- 
litick diftinaion, that the country can afford. But 
fuppofing, what hardly can be fuppofed as a cafe, 
that the houfe of commons 1hould be cornpofed in 
the fame manner \vith the 'Tiers Etat in France, 
,vould this dominion of chicane be borne with pa- 
tience, or even conceived without horrour? God 
forbid I :fhould infinuate any thing derogatory to 
that profeffion, which is another priefthood, ad- 
minifiering 
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miniftering the rights of facred juftice. But \vhiH1: 
I revere men in the funéìions. \vhich belong to 
them, and \vould do, as much as one man can do, 
to prevent their exclufion from any, I cannot, to 
flatter them, give the lie to nature. They are 
good and ufeful in the compofition; they muft be 
mifchievous if they preponderate fo as virtually to 
become the whole. Their very excellence in their 
peculiar funétions may be far fro In a qualification 
for others. It cannot efcape obfervation, that \vhen 
men are too much confined to profeffional and 
faculty habits, and, as it \vere, inveterate in the 
r
current employment of that narro\v circle, they 
are rather difabled than qualified for \vhatever de- 
pends on the knowledge of mankind, on expe- 
rience in mixed affairs, on a comprehenfive con- 
neéìed view of the various complicated external 
and internal interefis which go to the formation 
of that multifarious thing called a fiate. 
After all, if the houfe of commons were to have 
an wholly profeffional and faculty compofition, 
\vhat is the power of the houfe of commons, cir- 
cumfcribed and fhut in by the immoveable bar- 
riers of laws, uf.'lges, pofitive rules of doéìrine and 
praéìice, coul1terpoifed by the houfe of lords, and 
every momcnt of its exifience at the difcretion of 
the cro\vn to continue, prorogue, or diífolve us? 
The power of the houfe of commons, direél: or in- 
direå:, is indeed great; and long may it be able 
VOL. Y. I--I to 
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to preferve its grcatncfs, and the fpirit belonging 
to true greatnefs, at thc full; and it \vill do fo, as- 
long as it can keep the breakers of law in India 
from becoming the Inakers of law for England. 
The power, however, of the houfe of con1mons
 
when leafi din1iniíhed, is as a drop of water in the 
ocean, compared to that rcfiding in a fettled Inajo- 
rity of your national affelnbly. That affelnbly, 
flllce the defiruét:ion of the orders, has no funda- 
mental law, no firiér convention, no refpeét:ed ufage 
to rcfirain it. Infiead of finding themfelves obliged 
to conform to a fixed confiitution, they have a 
po\ver to make a confiitution which {hall confonn 
to their defigns. Nothing in heaven or upon 
earth can ferve as a control on them. What ought 
to be the heads, the hearts, the difpofitions, that 
are qualified, or that dare, not only to make laws 
under a fixed confiitution, but at one heat to firike 
out a totally new confiitution for a great kingdom, 
and in every part of it, froln the monarch on the 
throne to the vefiry of a pariíh? But-" fools ruJh 
in where angels fear to tread.." In fuch a llate of 
unbounded power, for undefined and undefinable 
pu, rpofes the evil of a moral and almofi phyfical 
inaptitude of the man to the funét:ion, mull be 
the greatefi \ve can conceive to happen in the ma- 
nagement of human affairs. 
flaving confidcred the cOlnpofition of the third 
efiate as it flood in its original fraIne, I took a 
VIC\V 
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view of the reprefcntatives of the clergy. There 
too it appeared, that full as little regard was had to 
the general fecurity of property, or to the aptitude 
of the deputies for their publick purpofes, in the 
principles of their eleåion. That eleåion ,vas fo 
contrived as to fend a very large proportion of 
mere country curates to the great and arduous 
work of ne\v-modelling a ftate; men who never 
bad feen the fiate fo much as in a piéture; men 
who knew nothing of the world beyond the 
bounds of an obfcure village; who, immerfed in 
hopelefs poverty, could regard all property, whe- 
ther fecular or ecclefiafiical, \vith no other eye 
than that of envy; among wholll muft be many, 
who, for the fmallefi hope of the meanefi dividend 
in plunder, would readily join in any attempts 
upon a body of wealth, in which they could hardly 
look to have any {hare, except in a general fcram- 
ble. Infiead of balancing the power of the aétive 
chicaners in the other affembly, thefe curates muft 
neceffarily become the acrive coadjutors, or at befi 
the paffive infirun1ents of thofe by whom they 
had been habitually guided in their petty village 
concerns. They too could hardly be the nloft 
confcientious of their kind, who, prefuming upon 
thcir incompetent underfianding, could intrigue 
for a trufi which led them frOlTI their natural re- 
lation to their flocks, and their natural fphcres of 

étion, to undertakc the regeneration of kingdoms. 
II 2 Thi
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This preponderating \vcight being added to the 
force of the body of chicane in the Tiers Eta!, 
completed that 1l101l1
ntum of ignorance, rafh- 
ne[s, pre[umption, and luft of plunder, which no- 
thing has been able to refifi. 
To obferving men it l11ufi: have appeared from 
the beginning, that the m<
ority of the Third 
Efiate, in conjunå:ion with fuch a deputation froln 
the clergy as I have de[cribed, whilft it purfued 
the defiruétion of the nobility, \vould inevitably 
become fubfervient to the worft defigns of indi- 
viduals in that clafs. In the fpoil and hun1iliation 
of their own order there individuals would poífefs 
a fure fund for the pay of their ne\v followers. 
'To fquander a\vay the objeå:s which 111ade the 
happinefs of their fellows, 'would be to thein no 
Í<lcrifice at all. Turbulent, difcontented 111en of 
quality, in proportion as they are puffed up \vith 
perfonal pride and arrogance, generally defpife 
their o\vn order. One of the firfi: fymptoms they 
difcover of a felfiíh and mifchievous ainbition, is 
a profligate difregard of a dignity which they par- 
take \vith others. To be attached to the fubdi- 
vifion, to love the little platoon we belong to in 
fociety, is the firfi principle (the germ as it v{ere) 
of publick affeåions. It is the firfi: link in the 
feries by \vhich we proceed towards a love to our 
country and to mankind. 'rhe interefi of that 
portion of focial arrangelnent is a trufi in the 
hands 
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hands of all thofe \vho compofe it; and as none but 
bad men \yould jufiify it in abufe, none but trai- 
tors \vould barter it a\vay for their own perfonal 
advantage. 
There were, in the tÍ1ne of our civil troubles in 
England (I do not kno\v whether you have any 
fuch in your aiTembly in France) feveral perfons, 
like the then earl of Holland, who by thelnfelves 
or thcir families had brought an odium on the 
throne, by the prodigal difpenfation of its boun- 
tics towards thcnl, \vho aftenvards joined in the 
rebcllions arifing from the difcontents of which 
they \vere thenlfelves the caufe; men who helped 
to fubvert that throne to \vhich thcy o\\red, fOl11e 
of them, their exifien
e, others aU that po\\rer 
which they employed to ruin their benefacror. 
If any bounds are fet to the rapacious delnands of 
tInt fort of peoplc, or that others arc permitted to 
partakc in the objeéts they \vould engrofs, r venge 
and cnvy foon fill up the craving void that is lcft 
in their avarice. Confounded by the c0111plica- 
tion of difielllpered paflìons, their reafon is dif. 
turbed; their views beCOlne vall and perplexed; to 
others inexplicable; to thcmfelvcs uncertain. They 
find, on all fides, bounds to their unprincipled am- 
bition in any fixed ordcr of things. But in thc 
fOF; and haze of confufion all is enlarged, and ap- 
pcars \\Tithout any li
it. 
H 3 \Vhcn 
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lVhen men of rank facrifice all ideas of dignity 
to an ambition ,vithout a difiinéÌ objeét, and work 
with lo\v infiruments and for low ends, the whole 
compofition becomes low and bafe. Does not 
fomething like this now appear in France? Does 
it not produce fomething ignoble and inglorious? 
a kind of meannefs in all the prevalent policy? a 
tendency in all that is done to lower along with 
individuals all the dignity and importance of the 
fiate? Other revolutions have been conduéì:ed by 
perfons, who \vhilfi they attempted or affeéted 
changes in the commonwealth, fanaified their 
ambition by advancing the dignity of the people 
whofe peace they troubled. They had long vie\vs. 
They aimed at the rule, not at the defiruétion of 
their country. They ,vere men of great civil, and 
great military talents, and if the terrour, the orna- 
ment of their age. They ,vere not like Jew bro- 
kers contending with each other ,vho could befi 
remedy ,vith fraudulent circulation and depre- 
ciated paper the \vretchednefs and ruin brought 
on their country by their degenerate councils. The 
complinlent made to one of the great bad men of 
the old fiamp (Crolnwell) by his kinfman, a fa- 
vourite poet of that time, fhe\vs ,vhat it \vas he 
propofed, and what indeed to a great degree he ac- 
compliíhed in the fuccefs of his anlbition: 


" Still 
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" Still as you rife, the fiate exalted too, 
" Finds no dijle11lper whi!fi 'tis chang'd by you; 
" Chang'd like the world's great fcene, when without 
" noift 
" Cfhe rifillgfun night's vulgar lights difiroys." 


Thefe difiurbers were not fo much like men 
ufurping power, as afferting their natural place in 
fociety. Their rifing ,vas to illuminate and beau- 
tify the \vorld. Their conquefi over their com- 
petitors was by oudhining them. The hand that, 
like a defiroying angel, {mote the country, com- 
municated to it the force and energy under which 
it fuffered. I do not fay (God forbid) I do not 
fay, that the virtues of fuch men ,vere to be taken 
as a balance to their crimes; but they were forne 
correétive to their effecrs. Such ,vas, as I {aid, 
our Crolnwell. Such ,vere your whole race of 
Guifes, Condés, and Colignis. Such the Riche. 
lieus, ,vho in more quiet times aéted in the fpirit 
of a civil war. Such, as better men, and in a lefs 
dubious caufe, were your Henry the Fourth and 
your Sully, though nurfed in civil confufions, and 
not wholly without forne of their taint. It is a 
thing to be ,vondered at, to fee how very foon 
France, ,vhcn {he had a moment to refpire, re- 
covered and emerged from the longefi and moll 
dreadful civil war that ever was known in any na- 
tion. 'Vhy? Becaufe, alnong all their maffacres, 
H 4 they 
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they had not flain the mind in their coun try. A 
confcious dignity, a noble pride, a generous fenfe 
of glory and elTIulation, was not extinguHhed. On 
the contrary, it \vas kindled and infl
uTIed. The 
organs alfo of the fiate, ho,vever fhattered, exifi- 
ed. All the prizes of honour and virtue, all the 
rewards, all the difiinétions, relTIained. But your 
prefent confufion, like a palfy, has attacked the 
fountain of life itfelf. Every perfon in your coun- 
try, in a fituation to be aétuated by a principle of 
honour, is difgraced and degraded, and can enter- 
tain no fenfation of life, except in a lTIortified and 
hunliliatcd indignation. But this generation ,,,ill 
quickly pafs a,vay. The next generation of the 
nobility ,vill refemble the artificers and clowns, and 
money-jobbers, ufurers, and Jews, who \vill be 
ahvays their fello,vs, fometimes their n1afiers. Be- 
lieve lTIe, Sir, thofe \vho attempt to level, ncver 
equalize. In all focieties, confifiing of various de- 
fcriptions of citizens, fome defcription lTIufi be up- 
permofi. The levellers therefore only change and 
pervert the natural order of things; they load 
the edifice of fociety, by fetting up in the air \vhat 
the folidity of the firuélure requires to be on thc 
ground. The affociations of taylors and carpen- 
ters, of \vhich the rcpublick (of Paris, for infiance) 
is compofed, cannot be equal to the fituation, into 
which, by the worfi of ufurpations, an ufurpation 
on the prerogatives of nature, you attempt to 
force them. 
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The chancellor of France at the opening of the 
ftates, faid, in a tone of oratorial flourHh, that all 
occupations were honourable. If he Ineant only, 
that no honeR employment was difgraceful, he 
\vould not have gone beyond the truth. But in 
afferting, that any thing is honourable, \ve imply 
fome êlifiinaion in its favour. The occupation of 
a hair-dreffer, or of a \vorking tallo\v-chandler, 
cannot be a matter of honour to any perf on-to 
flY nothing of a number of other more fervile em- 
ploYlnents. Such defcriptions of men ought not 
to fuffer opprefiion from the fiate; but the ftate 
fuffers oppreffion, if fuch as they, either individu. 
ally or colleaively, are pennitted. to rule. In this 
you think you are combating prejudice, but you 
are at war with nature. * 


Ido 


· EccleÍÌafticm:, cbap. 
xxviii. vel [e 2.4. 2.5. "The wifdom 
" of a learned man cometh by opportunity of leifure: and he 
" that hath little bu1ìnefs {hall become wile." -" How can he 
" get wifJom that holdeth the plough, and that glorieth in the 
" goad; that driveth oxen; and is occupied in their labours; 
" and whofe talk is of bullocks?" 
Ver. 27. " So every carpenter and work-matter that laboureth 
" night and day," &c. 
Ver.33. "They {hall not be fought for in publick counCel, 
" nor iìt high in the congregation: they {hall not fit on the judges 
" feat, nor underttand the fentence of judgment: they cannot 
" declare jufiice and judgment, and they {hall not be found 
" where parables are fpoken." 
V ere 3f. "Butlhey will maintain the fiate of the world." 
I d() 
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I do not, my dear Sir, conceive you to be of 
tllat fophifiical captious fpirit, or of that uncandid 
dulnefs, as to require, for every general obferva- 
tion or fentÏtnent, an explicit detail of the correc- 
tives and exceptions, which reafon \vill prefume 
to be included in aU the general propofitions ,,'hich 
come from rcafonable Inen. You do not Ï1nagine, 
that I willi to confine power, authority, and dif- 
tinétion to blood, and names, and titles. No, Sir. 
There is no qualification for government but vir- 
tue and wifdom, aétual or prefumptivc. Where- 

vcr they are actually found, they have, in what- 
ever ftate, condition, profeffion or trade, the pan: 
port of Heaven to hUlnan place and honour. Woe 
to the country \vhich \vould madly and impioufiy 
rejeét the fervice of the talents and virtues, civil, 
military, or religious, that are given to grace and 
to ferve it; and \vould condemn to obfcurity every 
thing formed to diffu[e luftre and glory around a 
flate. \V oe to that country too, that pailing into 
the oppofite extreme, confiders a low education, a 
mean contracted vie\vof things, a fordid, Inerce- 
nary occupation, as a preferable title to cOlnmand. 
Every thing ought to be open; but not indiffe- 
rently to every man. No rotation; no appoint- 


I do not determine whether this hook be canonical, as the 
GaIIican church (tilllate1y) has confiùered it, or apocryphal, as 
.. here it is taken. I am ture it contains a great deal of fenCe, and 
truth. 


ment 
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ment by lot; no mode of eleétion operating in the 
fpirit of fortition or rotation, can be generally 
good in a government converfant in extenfive ob. 
jects. Becaufe they have no tendency, direcr or 
indireét, to feleEt the man \vith a view to the duty, 
or to accommodate the one to the other. I do 
not hefitate to fay, that the road to eminence and 
power, from obfcure condition, ought not to be 
Inade too eafy, nor a thing too much of courfe. If 
rare Inerit be the rarefi: of all rare things, it ought 
to pafs through fome fort of probation. The 
temple of honour ought to be feated on an emi- 
nence. If it be opened through virtue, let it be 
remembered too, that virtue is never tried but by 
fOlne difficulty and forne llruggle. 
Nothing is a due and adequate reprefentation of 
a fiate, that doe5 not reprefent its ability, as well 
as its property. But as ability is a vigorous and 
active principle, and as property is fluggifh, inert 
and timid, it never can be fafe froln the invafions 
of ability, unlefs it be, out of all proportion, pre- 
dominant in the reprefentation. It muft be repre- 
fented too in great maffes of accumulation, or it is 
not rightly proteaed. The charaéterifiick effence 
of property, fOfll1ed out of the combined principles 
of its acquifition and confervation, is to be unequal. 
The great maffes therefore ,,"hich excite envy, and 
ten1pt rapacity, muft be put out of the poffibility 
of danger. Then they form a natural rampart 
about 
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about the leffer propcrties in all their gradations. 
The fame quantity of property, \vhich is by the 
natural courfe of things divided among many, has 
not the fame operation. Its defenfiye po\ver is 
\\'eakened as it is diffufed. In this diffufion each 
man's portion is lefs than \vhat, in the eagernefs of 
his defires, he may flatter himfelf to obtain by 
diflipating the acculTIulations of others. The 
plundcr of the fc\v \vould indeed give but a fhare 
inconceivably fmall in the difiribution to thc many. 
But the n1any are not capablc of nlaking this cal- 
culation; and thofe \"ho lcad theln to rapine, never 
intend this difiribution. 
The po\ver of perpetuating our property in our 
falnilies is one of the lTIofi valuable and interefl:ing 
circunlfi.ances belonging to it, and that which tends 
the lTIOfi: to the perpetuation of fociety itfelf. It 
makes our \veaknefs fubfervient to our virtue; it 
grafts benevolence even upon avarice. The pof.. 
fdfors of falTIily wealth, and of the difiinétion 
which attends hereditary poífeflìon (as lTIofi con- 
cerned in it) are the natural fecurities for this 
tranfmiffion. With us, the houfe of pecrs is formed 
upon this principle. It is wholly compofed of he- 
reditary property and hereditary difiinaion; and 
made therefore the third of the legiilature; and 
in the lafi: event, the fole judge of an property in 
all its fubdivifions. The houfe of comillons too, 
though not neceffarily, yet in faa, is always fo 
cOlnpofed 
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compofed in the far greater part. Let thofe large 
proprictors be what they \vin, and they have their 
chance of being amongfi the beft, they are at the 
very worfi:, the ballaft in the vefTel of the com- 
monwealth. For though hereditary wealth, and 
the rank which goes with it, are too much ido- 
lized by creeping fycophants, and the blind abjeå: 
admirers of po\\'er, they are too ra:lhly flighted in 
fhalIo\v fpeculations of the petulant, afTuming, 
fhort-fighted coxcombs of philofophy. Some de- 
cent regulated pre-eminence, forne preference (not 
exdufive appropriation) given to birth, is neither 
unnatural, nor unjuft, nor impolitick. 
It is ['lid, that hventy-four Inillions ought to 
prevail over two hundred thoufand. True; if the 
confiitution of a kingdom be a probleln of arith- 
rnetick. This fort of difcourfe does "rell enough 
with the lamp-poft for it
 fe
ond: to men who 
may reafon. calmly, it is ridiculous. The ,,"ill of 
the many, and their interefi, mull: very often dif- 
fer; and great ",ill be the diffcrence when they 
make an evil choice. A government of five hUIl- 
dred country attornies and obfcure curates is not 
good for t\venty-four millions of men, though it 
\\rere chofen by eight and forty millions; nor is it 
the better for being guided by a dozen of perfons 
of quality, who have betrayed their truft in order 
to obtain that power. At prcfent, you feem in 
e\Tery thing to 11ave firayed out of the high-road 
of 
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of nature. The property of France does not go. 
vern it. Of courfc property is defiroyed, and ra. 
tionalliberty has no exifience. All you have got 
for the prefcnt is a paper circulation, and a flock. 
jobbing confiitution: and as to the future, do you 
ferioufly think that the territory of France, upon 
tile republican fyftem of eighty-three independent 
municipalíties (to fay nothing of the parts that 
compofe them) can ever be governed as one body, 
or can ever be fct in motion by the impulfe of 
one mind? 'Vhen the national affembly has com- 
. pleted its \vork, it will have aeeompliíhed its ruin. 
Thefe common",.ealths will not long bear a ftate 
of fubjeétion to the republick of Paris. They \vill 
not bear that this one body fhould monopolize the 
captivity of the king, and the dominion over the 
affembly calling itfelf national. Each will keep its 
own portion of the fpoil of the church to itfelf; 
and it '\vill not fuffcr either that fpoil, or the more 
jufi fruits of their induftry, or the natural produce 
of their foil, to be fent to f\veH the infolence, or 
pamper the luxury, of the mechanics of Paris. In 
this they will fee none of the equality, under the 
pretence of which they have been tempted to thro\v 
off their allegiance to their fovereign, as \\rell as the 
ancient confiitution of their country. There can 
be no capital city in fueh a confiitution as they 
have lately made. They have forgot, that when 
they framed democratick governments, they had 
virtua11y 
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virtually difmembered their country. The perfon 
'\vhom they perfevere in calling king, has not 
power left to him by the hundredth part fuflÌ- 
dent to hold together thi.s coUernon of republicks. 
The republick of Pari::; \"ill endeavour indeed to 
complete the debauchery of the army, and illegally 
to perpetuate the affembly, without refort to its 
confiituents, as the means of continuing it
 defpo- 
tifm. It \vill make efforts, by becoming the heart 
of a boundlefs paper circulation, to draw every 
thing to itfelf; but in vain. All this policy in the 
end 
ill appear as feeble as it is no\V violent. 
If this be your aétual fituation, compared to the 
fituation to \vhich you were called, as it \vere by 
the voice of God and man, I cannot find it in my 
heart to congratulate you on the choice you have 
made, or the fuccefs which has attended your en- 
deavours. I can as little recommend to any other 
nation a conduB: grounded on fuch principles, and 
produétive of fuch effeéts. That I mufi leave to 
thofe who can fee further into your affairs than I 
am able to do, and \vho beft kno\v how far your 
aéHons are favourable to their delìgns. The gen- 
t1emen of the revolution fociety, \vho \vere fo early 
in their congratulations, appear to be firongly of 
opinion that thcre is forne fcheme of politicks re- 
lative to this country, in \vhich your proceedings 
may, in fome way, be ufeful. For your Dr. Price, 
who [eerns to have fpeculated himfelf into no fmall 
degree 
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dcgree of fervour upon this fubjeét, addreffes his 
auditors in the following very remarkable words: 
" I cannot conclude '\vithout recalling particularly 
" to your recolleaion a confideration \vhich I have 
" more than once alluded to, and ,\\Thich probably 
" your thoughts have been all along anticipating; 
" a confideration \vith which my mind is i11lpreJ!èd 
"more tban I can exprefs. I mean the confidera- 
" tion of the favoZlrablenefs of the prefent times to all 
" exertions in the caufe of liberty." 
It is plain that the mind of this political preacher 
was at the time big with fomc extraordinary de- 
iìgn; and it is very probable that the thoughts of 
his audience, \vho underfiood him better than I 
do, did all along run before him in his refleétion, 
and in the '\vhole train of confequences to which 
it led. 
Before I read that fermon, I really thought I had 
liyed in a free country; and it was an errour I 
cheriíhed, becau[e it gave me a greater liking to 
the country I lived in. I ,\\Tas indeed aware, that 
a jealous, ever-waking vigilance, to guard the trea.. 
fure of our liberty, not only from invafion, but 
from decay and corruption, \vas our beft wifdom 
and our firft duty. However, 1 confidered that 
treafure rather as a pofTeflìon to be fecured than 
as a prize to be contended for. I did not difcerll 
how the prcfent tilne came to be fo very favour- 
able to all exertiO/lS in the caufe of freedom. The 
prefent 


. 
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prefent time differs from any other only by the 
drcumfiance of \vhat is doing in France. If the 
example of that nation is to hJ.ve an influence on 
this, I can eafily conceive \vhy fome of their pro- 
ceedings which have an unpleafant afpeét, and are 
not quite reconcileable to humanity, generofity, 
good faith, and jufiice, are palliated \vith fo much 
milky good-nature to\v,lrds the aB:ors, and borne 
\vith fo much heroick fortitude to\vards the fuf- 
ferers. It is certainly not prudent to difcredit the 
authority of an exalnple ,ve mean to follo\v. But 
allowing this, \ve are led to a very natural que[- 
tion ; - '\Vhat is that caufc of liberty, and what are 
thore exertions in iB favour, to \vhich the example 
of France is fo fingularly aufpicious? Is our mo- 
narchy to be annihilated, \vith all th
 laws, all the 
tribunals, and all the ancient corporations of thc 
kingdom? Is every bnd-lnark of the country to 
be done a\vay in favour of a geolnetrical and arith- 
metical confiitution? Is the houfe of lords to be 
voted ufelc[')? I
 epifcopJcy to be aboli!hcd? Are 
the church lands to be fold to Jews and jobbers; 
or given to bribe new-invented municipal repub- 
licks into a participation in Ücrilege? Are all the 
taxes to be voted grievances, and the revenue rc- 
duced to a p.ltriotick contribution, or patriotick 
prefcnts? Are íìlver !hoc-buckles to be fubfiituted 
in the place ()f the bnd tax and the malt tax, for 
the fupport of the n:n"al firength of this kingdOll1 ? 
VOl . Y. I An
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Arc all orders, ranks, and difiinåions to be con.. 
founded, that out of univerfal anarchy, joined to 
l1ational bankruptcy, three or four thoufand de.. 
mocracies íhould be fonned into eighty-three, and 
that they mayall, by (ome fort of unknown at- 
tractive pO\\Ter, be organized into one? For this 
great end is the army to be feduced from its dif.. 
cipline and its fidelity, firfi: by every kind of de- 
bauchery, and then by the terrible precedent of a 
òònative in the increafe of pay? Arc the curates 
to be feduced froln their biIhops, by holding out 
to thcln the delufive hope of a dole out of the' 
fpoils of their own order? Arc t.hc citizens of Lon.. 
don to be dra'wn frm.n their allegiance by feeding, 
thcm at the expence of their feUo\v-fubjeås? Is a 
cOlnpulfory p:lper currency to be fubfiituted in 
the place of the l
g
ll coin of this kingdom? Is 
'what relnains of the plundered flock of pub- 
lick revenue to be employed in the wild projeB: of 
maintaining t\vo an;1ies to ,vatch over and to 
:light with each other? If thefe are the ends anå 
means of the revolution fociety) I adlnit they an,; 
,veIl afforted; and France may furniill them for 
both \vith precedents in point. 
I fee that your example is held out to íhame us.. 
I know that we are fuppofed a dull fiuggi{h race
 
rendered paffive by finding our fituation tolerable
 
and prevented by a mediocrity of freedom from 
ever attaining to its full perfeétion. Your leaders. 
ill 
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in France began by affeB:ing to admire, ahlloft 
to adore, the Britifh confiitution; but as they ad- 
vanced, they cal11
 to look upon it \vith a fove- 
reign conteillpt. The friends of your national af- 
fembly amongfi: us have full as l11ean an opinion 
of what ,vas formerly thought the glory of their 
country. The revolution fociety has diicovered 
that the Englifh. nat:on is not free. They are con- 
vinced that the inequality in our reprefentation is 
a "defea in our confiitution fo grofs and pal- 
" pahle, as to make it excellent chiefly in form and 
" theory.
" That a reprefentation in the legiila- 
ture of a kingdom is not only the bafis of all con- 
fiitutionalliberty in it, but of " all legitimate go- 
"vcrnnzent; that \vithout it a gO'L'crnmcnt is no- 
" thing but an uJurpatïolZ;"-that "\vhen the re- 
" prefentation is partial, the kingdom po{fe{fes li- 
c, berty only partially; and if extrel11ely partial, 
" it gives only a ftmblancc; and if not only ex- 
"trelnely partial, but corruptly chafen, it be- 
" comes a 1Zuiflmce." Dr. Price confiders this ina- 
dequacy of reprefentation as our fundamental grie.v- 
ance; and though, as to the corruption of this 
fen1blance of reprefentation, he hopes it is not yet 
arrived to its full perfeéHon of depravity; he fears 
that" nothing \vill be done to\vards gaining for 
" us this 
ffèlltial blejfillg, until [orne great abuJc of 


r- Difcourfe on the love of onr Country, 3d edit. p. 39- 


1 z 
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"power again provokes our refentment, or fome 
" great calamity again alarms our fears, or perhaps 
" till the acquifition of a pure and equal repreJenta- 
'
 lion by o!hcr countries, \vhilfi 'we are mocked \vith 
" the Jhad()w, kindles our fhalne." To this he 
fubjoins a note in thefe words. "A reprefenta.. 
" tion chofen chiefly by the treafury, and a fe'lv 

 thoufands of the dregs of the people, \vho are 
" generally paid for their votes." 
You will Í1nilc hcre at the confifiency of thofc 
democratifi:s, who, when they are not on their 
guard, treat the humbler part of the community 
\yith the greateft contempt, whilfi, at the f..,me 
time, they pretend to make thcm the depoÍÌtories 
of all po\ver. It \vould require a long difcourfe 
to point out to you the many fJ,llacies that lurk in 
the generality and equivocal nature of the terms 
" inadequate reprefentation.." I {hall only fay 
here, in juftice to that old fafhioned confiitution, 
undcr which we have long p!'ofpered, that our rc- 
prefentation has been found perfeéHy adequate t(} 
all the purpofes for \vhich a reprefentation of the 
pcople can be de fired or devifed. I defy the ene- 
mies of our confiitution to fhe\v the contrary. To 
dctail the particulars in which it is found fo \veIl 
to prOlTIote its ends, \vould delnand a treatife on 
our praB:ical confiitution. I ftate here the doc- 
trine of the revolutionifis, only that you and 
others may fee, what an opinion thefe gentlemen 
entertain 
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entertain of the confiitution of their country, and 
\vhy they feem to think that fOine great abufe of 
power, or forne gre3.t calamity, as giving a chance 
for the bleffing of a conftitution according to their 
ideas, would be much palliated to their feelings; 
you fee why they are fo much enamoured of your 
fair and equal reprefentation, which being once 
obtained, the fame effeéh might follo\\'. You fee 
they confider our houfe of cOlnmons as only "a 
"femblance," "a fonn," " a theory," "(i :fha.- 
(r. dow," " a mockery," perhaps" a nuifance." 
Thefe gentlemen value themfelves on being fyf- 
tematick; and not without. reafon. They mull 
therefore look on this grofs and palpable defeét of 
reprefentation, this fundamental grievance (fo 
they call it) as a thing not only yid6uS in itfelf, 
but as rendering our \vhole government abfolute1y 
illegitimate, and not at aU better than a do\'\'nrigl-lt 
lifurpation. Another revolution to get rid of this 
illegitimate and ufurped governlnent, \vould of 
cGurfe be perfcåly jufiifiable, if not abfolutc1y ne- 
cdfary. Indeed their principle, if you obferve it 
with any attention, goes much further than to an 
alteration in the eleB:ion Gf thc houfe of C0111- 
n10ns ; for, if popular reprefentation, or choice, is 
nece{fary to the legitimacy of all government, the 
houfe of lords is, at onc {hoke, bafiardized and 
(.orrupted in blood. That houfe is no reprefen- 
ta"tÏve of the people at all, even in "femblance 01 
I 3 " in 
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" in form." The cafe of the crown is altogether 
as bad. In vain the CrO\
ln may endeavour to 
fcreen itfelf againfi thefe gentlemen by the autho- 
rity of the cfiabliíhment made on the revolution. 
The rcvolution \vhich is reforted to for a .title, on 
their fyfiem, ".ants a title itfelf. The revolution 
is built, according to their theory, upon a bafis 
not more folid than our prefent formalities, as it 
was Inade by a houfe of lords not reprefenting 
anyone but themfclves; and by a houfe of com. 
mons exaéHy fuch as the prefent, that is, as they 
term it, by a Inere " fhado\v and mockery" of rc- 
prefen tation. 
Something they mufi dcfiroy, or they fcern to 
themfelves to exifi for no purpofe. One fet is for 
defiroying the civil power through the ecclefi.. 
aftical; another for demoliíhing the ecclefiafiick 
through the ci viI. They are å\vare that the \vorft 
confequences might happen to the publick in ac.. 
cOlnplifhing this double ruin of church and fiate; 
but they are fo heated with their theories, that 
they give morc than hints, that this ruin, with all 
the mifchiefs that 111Ufi lead to it and attend it, 
and \vhich to then}[elves appear quite certain, 
would not be unacceptable to theIn, or very re- 
mote from their \viíhes. A Inan amongft them of 
great authority, and certainly of great talents, 
fpeaking of a fuppofed alliance bet\vcen church 
and {tate, fays, "perhaps 'j.f)C 1Ilo/l wait for the fall 
"I. of 
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, of the civil powers before this moft unnatur.ll al- 
"" liance be broken. Calamitous no doubt ,,'ill 
., that time be. But w'hat con\'ulfion in the po- 
" litical \vorld ought to be a fubjeé1: of lamenta- 
-" tion, if it be attended \vith fo deÍÌrable an ef- 
" fea?" You fee \\,ith \vhat a fi:eady eye thefe 
gentlelnen are prepared to vie\v the greaten: cala- 
mities \vhich can befall their country! 
It is no \londer therefore, that \vith thefe ideas 

 
.of every thing in their confiitution and govern- 
ment at home, either in church or ftate, as illegi- 
timate and ufurped, or, at befi: as a yain rnocl:ery, 
:they look abroad \vith an eager and paffionate en- 
thufiafm. "Jhilfi: they are pGffeffed by thefe no- 
tions, it is vaîn to talk to them of the praåice of 
their ancefiors, the fundamental laws of their 
-country, the fixed form of a confi:itution
 \vhofe 
merits are confirmed by the folid tefi of long ex- 
perience, and an encreafing publick firength and 
national profperity. They defpife experience as 
the \vifdom of unlettered In en ; and as for the refi, 
they have \vrougtt under-ground a mine that \";ill 
blow up at one grand explofion aU examples of an- 
tiquity, all precedents, charters, and aéts of parlia- 
ment. They have" the rights of men." Againfi: 
thefe there can be no prefcription; ag:1Ínfi: thefe 
ilO argument is binding: thefe adlnit no tempe- 
ramcnt, and no compromife: any thing "rithheld 
from their full demand is fo much of fraud and 
J 4 injufiice. 
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injufiice. Againfi tlïefe their rights of men let no 
government look for fecurity in the length of its 
continuance, or in the jufiice and lenity of its ad- 
minifiration. The objeétions of thefe fpeculatiih, 
if its fonns do not quadrate \-vith their theories, 
are as valid againft fuch an old and beneficent go- 
vernment as againft the moft violent tyranny, or 
the greeneft ufurpation. They are ah\rays at HTue 
with governments, not on a quefiion of abufe, 
but a quefiion of competency, and a quefiion of 
title. I have nothing to fay to the c1umf y fubtilty 
of their political metaphyficks. Let theln be their 
amufement in the fchools.-" Ilb. Ie jaBat in au/a- 
" Æolus, et daufo ventorU11l carcere regnet."-But let 
then1 not break prifon to burn: like a Levanter, 
to fweep the earth \vith their hurricane, and to 
break up the fountains of the great deep to over- 
\-vhelm us. 
Far am I from denying in theory; fun as far is 
my heart froin \vithholding in praaice (if I "rere 
of po\ver to give or to withhold) the real rights of 
Inen. In denying their falfe claims of right, I do 
not mean to injure thofe which are real, and are 
fuch as their pretended rights \vould totJ.lly de- 
firoy. If civil fociety be nlade for the advantage 
of man, all the advantages for \vhich it is Inade 
become his right. It is an infiitution of benefi... 
cence; and la\v itfelf is only beneficence aéting by 
a rule. Men have a right to live by that rule; 
they 
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t11ey have a right to do jufiice; as bet\veen their fel- 
lows, whether their fellows are in politick funétion 
..or in ordinary occupation. They have a right to 
the fruits of their indufiry; and to the means of 
making thcir induflry fruitful. They have a right 
to the acquifitions of their parents; to the nou- 
rifiunent and improvelnent of their ofE-pring; to 
inllruélion in life, and to confolation in death. 
'Vhatever each man can feparately do, \vithout 
trefpaffing upon others, he has a right to do for 
himfelf; and he has a right to a fair portion of aU 
which fociety, with all its combinations of fkill 
and force, can do in his favour. In this partner- 
!hip all men have equal rights; but not to equal 
things. He that has but five íhillings in the part.. 
n
ríhip, has as good a right to it, as he that h:ts 
five hundred pounds has to his larger proportion. 
But he has not a right to an equal dividend in the 
produét of the joint flock; and as to the fhare of 
power, authority, and direétion which each indi- 
vidual ought to have in the management of the 
flate, that I mull deny to be alnongft the direcr 
original rights of ITIall in civil fociety; for I have 
in my contemplation the civil focial Inan, and no 
other. It is a thing to be fettled by convention. 
If civil focicty be the offspring of convention, 
that convention mull be its la\\r. That conven- 
tion mull lin1Ít and modify all the dcfcriptions of 
(:onftitution ,,'hkh arc formed undcr it. Evcry 
fort 
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fort of legißature, judicial, or executory po'\
et" 
are its creatures. They can have no being in any 
other flate of things; and ho\v can any man claim, 
under the conventions of civil fociety, rights 

which do not [0 much as fuppofe its exifience? 
Rights which are abfolutely repugnant to it? One 
of the firfi Inotives to civil fociety, and which be.. 
COlnes ol!e of its fundanlental rules, is, tbat no man 
jbould be jud:se in his own caufe. By this each per.. 
fon has at once divefied himfelf of the firfi {uncia. 
mcntal right of uncovenanted man, that is, to 
judge for himfeIf, and to affert his o\vn c.lufc. I-Ie 
abdicates all right to be his O'wn govcrnour. tIe 
inclufively, in a great meafurc ::tbandons the right 
of felf-defence, the firfi law of nature. Men can- 
not enjoy the rights of an uncivil and of a civil 
flate together. That he Inay obtain juftice, he 
gives up his right of determining, \"l1:\,t it is in 
points the moft eílentid.l to hiIn. That he may fc- 
cure fome liberty, he makes a furrender in trufi of 
the ,vhole of it. 
Governn1ent is not Inade in virtue of natural 
rights, ,,'hich may and do exifi in total independ- 
ence of it; and exifi in much greater cIearnefs, 
and in a much greater degree of abfiraB: perfec- 
tion: but their abfiraB: perfcB:ion is their praB:ical 
defeét. By having a right to every thing they 
\vant every thing. Government is a contrivance 
{Jf hUlnan \vifdoln to provide for human u'ants
 
l\lcn 
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_ !'tIen have a right that thefe wants íhould be pro. 
vided for by this \vifdom. Among thefe 'wants 
is to be reckoned the want, out of civil fociety, of 
a fufficient refiraint upon their paffions. Society 
requires not only that the paffions of individuals 
fhould be fubjcéted, but that even in the ll1afs and 
body as \vell as in the individuals, the inclinations 
of Inen fhould frequently be thwarted, their win 
controlled, and their paflions brought into fubjcc- 
tion. This can only be done by a power (jut of theill.. 
ftlves; and not, in the exerci[e of its funaion, fub- 
jeét to that \\.ill and to thofe paffions which it is its 
office to bridle and fubdue. In this fenfe the rc- 
firaints on men as 'w'ell as their liberties, are to be: 
reckoncd among their rights. But as the liberties 
and the refirié1:ions vary \vith tÏ1nes and circuln- 
fiances, and admit of infinitc lTIodifications, they 
cannot be fettled upon any abftraét rulc; and no- 
thing is fo fooliíh as to di[cu[s theln upon that 
principle. 
The moment you abate any thing frolll the full 
rights of men, each to govern hiln[clf, and fuffer 
any artificial pofitive litnitation upoo.. tho[e rights, 
from that moment the \vhole organization of go- 
vernment bccomel!ì a coníìderation of convenience. 
This it is \vhich makes the conflitution of a flate, 
and the due difiribution of its powers, a matter 
of the rnofl delicate and cOluplicated íkill. It re- 
quires a dcep knowledge of human nature and hu- 
man 
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man neceffities, and of the things ,,-hich f.lcilitalc 
or obfirua the various ends \vhich are to be pur- 
fued by the mechanif1n of civil inftitutions. The 
fiate is to have recruits to its firength, and ren1e- 
dies to its difiempers. What is the ufe of difcuf- 
fing a man's abfiracr right to food, or medicine? 
The queftion is upon the Inethod of procuring and 
adminiftering them. In that deliberation I fhall 
always advife to call in the aid of the fanner and 
the phyfician, rather than the profeífor of n1cta.. 
phyficks. 
The fcience of confiruéHng a conll11on\vealth
 
or renovating it, or rcfonning it, is, like every 
other experil11ental fcience, not to be taught à pri- 
Ori. Nor is it a fhort experience that can inftruét 
us in tlnt praaical fcience; becaufe the real effec1s 
of moral caufes arc not ahvays imlnediate; but 
that which in the firfi inftancc is prejudicial may 
be excellent in its remoter operation; and its ex- 
cellence may arife even frOlTI the ill effeB:s it pro- 
duces in the beginning. The reverfe al[o happens; 
and very pbufible fchemes, \vith very pleafing 
COllll11enCel11ents, have often f1lalueful and lalncnt- 
able conclufions. In flates there are often fome 
obfcure and ainiofi: latent caufes, things \vhich ap- 
]1ear at firft vie\v of little nl(}ment, on \vhich a very 
great part of its profperity or adverfity may mofì: 
dfentially depend. The fcience of government 
being therefore fo praâicaI in itfelf, and intended 
for 
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for fuch praétical purpo[es, a matter \\'hich re- 
quires experience, and e,"en more experience than 
any perf on can gain in his ,vitale life, however fa- 
gacious and obferving he may be, it is with infi- 
nite caution that any man ought to venture upon 
pulling down an edifice ,vhich has an[wered in any 
tolerable degree for ages the common purpofes of 
fociety, or on building it up again, '\vithout hav- 
ing models and patterns of approved utility before 
his eyes. 
Thefe metaphyfick rights entering into COlll- 
mon life, like rays of light ,vhich pierce into a 
denfe medium, are, by the la\vs of nature, refracr- 
ed from their firaight line. Indeed in the gro[s 
and complicated mafs of human paffions and con- 
cerns, the primitive rights of men undergo fuch a 
variety of refraB:ions and refleétions, that it be. 
C0l11CS abfurd to talk of thein as if thcy continued 
in the fiInplicity of their original direcrion. The 
nature of man is intricate; the objcét3 of fociety 
are of the grc:lteft pot1ìble complexity; and there. 
fore no fimple difpofition or direcrion of power 
can be fuitable either to n13:n's- nature, or to the 
quality of his affairs. \Vhen I hear the fimplicity 
of contrivance aimed at and boafied of in any 
ne\v political confiitutions, I aill at no lofs to de- 
cide that the artificers are grofsly ignorant of their 
trade, or totally negligent of their duty. The 
fimple governments are fundamentally defeétive, 
to 
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to fay no ".orfe of them. If you were to cott.. 
template fociety in but one point of vie\v, all 
there fimple modes of polity are infinitely capti- 
vating. In effect: each v{ould anf\ver its fingle end 
much more perfealy than the more complex is 
able to attain all its complex purpofes. But it is 
better that the \\rhole fhould be ilnperfeéHy and 
anomaloufiy anf\vered, than that, \vhile fOlne 
parts are provided for with great exaétnefs, others 
might be totally negleâ:ed, or perhaps materially 
injured, by the over-care of a favourite ?1ernber. 
The pretended rights of thefe theorifis are all 
extrelnes; and in proportion as they are metaphy- 
fically true, they are morally and politically faliè. 
The rights of men are in a fort of middle, incapable 
uf definition, but not impoffible to be difcerned. 
The rights of men in governments are their ad. 
vantages; and there are often in balances between 
differences of good; in compromifes fometilnes 
bet\vecn good and evil, and fornetimes, between 
evil and evil. Political reafon is a computing prin- 
ciple; adding, fubtraéting, multiplying, and divid. 
ing, morally and not Inetaphyfically or mathema- 
tically, true moral denominations. 
By thefe theorifis the right of the people is aI. 
moil always fophiftically confounded with their 
power. The body of the community, whenever 
it can come to act:, can meet with no effecrual re. 
fifiance; but till power and fight are the fame
 
the 
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thé \vhole body of thcm has no right inconfifient 
\vi th virtue, and the fÌrft of all virtues, prudence.. 
Men have no right to \vhat is not rca[onable, and 
to ,vhat is not for their benefit; for though a 
pleafant \vriter faid, Licea! perire poetis, \vhen one 
of them, in cold blood, is faid to have leaped into 
the flames of a volcanick revolution, Arden/em fri- 
gidus Ætnanz irýìluit, I confider fuch a Fralick ra- 
ther as an unjufiifiable poetick licence, than as one 
of the franchifes of Parna{fus; and \vhether he 
\vere poet or divine, or politidan, that chofe to 
exercife this kind of right, I think that more wife, 
becaufe more charitable thoughts \vould urge me 
rather to fave the man, than to preferve his brazen 
flippers as the monuments of his foUy. 
The kind of anniverfary fermons to which a 
great p:ut of ,vhat I \vrite refers, if men are not 
fhamed out of their prefent courfe, in ccmlnemo.. 
rating the faél:, \viU cheat many out of the prin- 
ciples, and deprive them of the benefits of the re.. 
volution they commen10rate. I confers to you, 
Sir, I never liked this continual talk of refifiance, 
and revolution, or the praaice of making the ex.. 
treme n1cdicine of the confiitution its daily bread.. 
It renders the habit of fodety dangcroufiy vale- 
tudinary: it is taking periodical dofes of mercury 
fublimate, and [,vallowing down repeatcd provo.. 
catives of cantharides to our love ofliJerty. 
This difiempcr of relnedy, grown habitual, re.. 
!axes 
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la-xes and wears out, by a vulgar and proftituted 
ufe, the fpring of that fpirit ,vhich is to be exerted 
. on great occafions. It was in the moft patient 
period of Roman fervitude that themes of tyranni- 
cide made the ordinary exercife of boys at [chool 
-cum perimit fævos clqjJÙ numerofa tyrannos. In the 
ordinary fiate of things, it produces in a country 
like ours the \vorfi: effeås, even on the caufe of 
that liberty which it abufes with the diffolutenefs 
of an extravagant fpeculation. A1mofl: all the 
l1igh-bred republicans of my time have, after a 
fhort fpace, become the mofi: decided, thorough- 
paced courtiers; they foon left the bufinefs of a 
tedious, moderate, but praétical refifiance, to thofe 
of us whom, in the pride and intoxication of their 
theories, they have flighted as not much better 
than tories. IIypocrify, of courfe, delights in the 
moft fublime fpeculations; for, never intending 
to go beyond fpeculation, it coils nothing to have 
it n1agl1ificent. But even in cafes where rather 
levity than fraud was to be fufpecred in thefe rant- 
ing fpeculations, the iífue has been lTIuch the fame. 
Thefe profeffors, finding their extreme principles 
not applicable to cafes ,vhich call only for a quali- 
fied, or, as I may fay, civil, and legal refifiance, in 
fuch cafes employ no refinance at all. It is with 
them a war or a revolution, or it is nothing. Find- 
ing their fchc111es of politicks not adapted to the 
flate of the v.
orld in \vhich they live, they often 
come 
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come to think lightly of all publick principle; and 
are ready, on their part, to abandon for a very 
trivial intereft what they find of very trivÍ11 value. 
Some indeed are of more fteady and perfevering 
natures; but thefe are eager politicians out of p.tr- 
liament, who have little to tempt theln to abandon 
their favourite projeEts. They have fome change 
in the church or fiate, or both, confiantly in their 
Vle\\r. When that is the cafe, they are always bad 
citizens, and perfealy unfure conneB:ions. For, 
confidering their fpeculative defigns as of infinite 
value, and the aB:ual arrangement of the fiate as 
of no efiilnation, they are at bell indifferent about 
it. They fee no merit i!1 the good, and no fault 
in the vicious management of publick affairs; they 
rather rejoice in the latter, as more propitious to 
revolution. They fee no merit or delnerit in any 
man, or any aB:ion, or any political principle, any 
further than as they n1ay forward or retard their 
defign of change: they thercfore take up, one 
day, the mofi violent and ilretchcd prerogative, 
and another time the \vildefi democratick ideas of 
freedom, and pafs from the one to the other with. 
out any fort of regard to caufe, to perf on, or to 
party. 
In France you are nO"w in thc criGs of a revolu- 
tion, and in the tranfit from one fonn of govcrn- 
ment to <lnother-you c:u:not fee that characrer 
of men exaaly in thc fLlnIc fituation in \vhich \ve 
VOL. V. K . fee 
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fee it in this country. 'Vith us it is nlilitant 
 
,vith you it is triull1phant; and you kno\v how it 
can aå: \vhen its po\ver is commenfurate to its 
will. I \\'ould not be fuppofed to confine thofe 
obfervations to any defcription of men, or to COIll- 
prehend all lllen of any defcription within them 
-No! far from it. I alll as incapable of that in- 
jufiice, as I am of keeping tcrms with thofe who 
profefs principlès of extrenles; and who, undcr the 
name of religion, teach little elfc than wild and 
dangerous politicks. The \vorfi of thefe politicks 
of revolution is this: they tempcr and harden the 
breafi, in order to prepare it for the defpcratc 
firokes which are fometimes ufed in extreme oc- 
cafions. But as thefe occafions lllay nc,-er arrive, 
the mind receives a gratuitous taint; and the IllO- 
tal fentiments fliffer not a little, \vhen no political 
purpofe is ferved by the depravation. This fort 
ùf people are fo taken up with their theories about 
the rights of man, that they have totally forgot 
his nature. Without opcning onc new avcnue to 
the underfianding, they have fucceeded in flop- 
ping up thofe that lead to the heart. They have 
perverted in themfelvcs, and in thofe that attend 
to them, all the well-placed fynlpathies of the hu- 
man breafi. 
This fan10us fernlon of the Old Jc\vry breathes 
nothing but this fpirit through all the political 
part. Plots, mafiacrcs, aflàßìnations, feeJn to forne 
people 


, 
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people a trivial price for obtaining a revolution. 
A cheap, bloodlefs reformation, a guiltlefs liberty, 
appear flat and vapid to their tafie. There rnuft 
be a great change of fcene; there mufi be a mag- 
nificent fiage effeét; there mufi: be a grand fpec- 
taele to roufe the imagination, grown torpid with 
the lazy enjoyment of fixty years fecurity, and the 
{till unanimating repofc of publick profperity. The 
preacher found them all in the French revolution. 
This infpires a juvenile \\?armth through his whole 
fran1C. :His enthufiafn1 kindles as he advances; 
and whcn he arrives at his peroration, it is in a 
full blaze. Then viewing, from the Pifgah of his 
pulpit 1 the free, lTIoral, happy, Houriiliing, and 
glorious fiate of France, as in a bird.eye landfcape 
of a promifed land, he breaks out into the follo\v- 
ing rapture: 
" 'Vhat an eventful period is this! I am thank. 
"Jul that I l1ave lived to it; I could almoft fay, 
" Lord, now lcttefi thou thy jèr-;;,.ant depart in peace, 
" Jor mine eyes have fi'elllhy jålvation.-I have lived 
" to fee a difJUfion of kno\vledge, \vhich has under. 
" mined fuperfiition and errour.-I have lived to 
" fee the rigbts of mCll better underfiood than ever; . 
"and nations panting for liberty \vhich feemcd 
" to have loft the idea of it.- I have lived to fee 
" thirty millions of people, indignant and refolute, 

, fpurning at fiavcrr, and dcnlanding liberty with 
" an irrefiftible voice. Their king I..:d in triumph, 
K 2 " and 
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" and an arbitrary monarch furrendcrillg hill!ft!f to 
" his fubjeéts.". 
Before I procced further, I have to renlark, that 
Dr. Price feems rather to overvalue the great ac- 
quifitions of light which he has obtained and dif- 
fufed in this age. The lail century appears to l11e 
to have been quite as much enlightened. It had, 
though in a different place, a triunlph as Dlemo- 
rable as that of Dr. Price; and fome of the great 
preachers of that period partook of it as eagerly as 
he has done in the triumph of France. On the 
trial of the Rev. Hugh Peters for high treafon, it 
was depofed, that \vhen king Charles was brought 
to London for his trial, the Apofile of Liberty in 
that day condu8:ed the triumph. "I fa\v," fays 
the 'witnefs, "his majefiy in the coach with fix 
" horfes, and Peters riding before the king tri- 
., unzphing." Dr. Price, w'hen he talks as if he had 
made a difcovery, only follows a precedent; for, 
after the commencement of the king's trial, this 
precurfor, the fame Dr. Peters, concluding a long 


. Another of thelè re-..erend gentlemf'n, who was witnefs to 
forne of the fpeélacles which Paris has lately exhibited, expre1fes 
hirnfelf thus :-" .A kjHg dragged in fubmffJÙ:t: triulllpll b!J his con- 
" quering fuijefls is one of thofe appearances of grandeur which 
" felc!om rife in the profpeél: of human affairs, and which, dur- 
" ing the remainder of my life, 1 fhall think of with wonder 
" and gratification." Thefe gentlemen agree rnarvelIouí1y in 
their feelings. 


prayer 
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prayer at the royal chapel at Whitehall, (he had 
very triumphantly chofen his place) faid, " I have 
" prayed and preached thefe twenty years; and 
" now I may fay \vith old Simeon, Lord, now letleft 
" thou thy Jervant depart in pEace, for mine eyes have 
"ften thy jålvatioll."* Peters had not the fruits 
of his prayer; for he neither departed fo foon as 
he wiíhed, nor in peace. He became ( what I 
heartily hope none of his followers may be in this 
country) himfelf a facrifice to the triumph which 
be led as pontiff: They dealt at the reftoration, 
perhaps, too hardly \vith this poor good man. 
J3ut \ve owe it to his memory and his fufferings, 
that he had as much illumination, and as much 
zeal, and had as effeéiually undennined all the Ju- 
perflition and errOllr \vhich might impede the great 
bufinefs he was engaged in, as any who follow and 
repeat after 
1Ïm, in t}tis age, \vhich would affume 
to itfclf an excIulìve title to the knowledge of the 
rights of lnen, and all the glorious confequences 
of that knowledge. 
After this fally of the preacher of the Old Je,,'ry, 
\vhich differs only in place and tilne, but agrees 
perfeéUy \\,
th the fpirit and letter of the rapture 
of 1648, the revolution fociety, the fabricators of 
governments, the heroick band of cajhierers of mo- 
narchs, eleéiors of fovereigns, and leaders of kings 


· State Trials, vol. ii. p. 360, 363. 
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in triumph, {hutting \vith a proud confcioufnefs of 
the diffufion of kno\vledge, of \vhich cvcry melll- 
ber had obtaincd fo large a fhare in the donative, 
were in hafie to make a generous diffufion of the 
knowledge they had thus gratuitoully received. 
To make this bountiful communication, they ad- 
journed from the church in the Old Jewry, to ihe 
London Tavern; where the fame Dr. Price, in 
\vhom the fumes of his oracular tripod were not 
entirely evaporated, moved and carricd the refolu- 
tion, or addrefs of c
ngratulation, tranfmitted by 
lord Stanhope to the national a{fembly of }'rance. 
I find a preacher of the gofpel prof.lning the 
beautiful and prophetick ejaculation, cOll1n10nly 
called " 12 UllC di mittis," Inadc on the firfi prefe.n ta- 
tion of our Saviour in the temple, and applying it, 
\vith an inhuman and unnatural rapture, to the 
1110fi horrid, atrocious, and affiiaing fpeétac1e that 
perhaps ever ,vas exhibited to the pity and indig- 
nation of l11ankind. This" leading ill triumph," 
a thing in its beft form unmanly and irre1igious, 
'which fills our prcacher .with 1uch unhallowed 
tranfporrs, mufi íhock, I belicve, thc moral tafie 
of every well-born n1Înd. Several EI'1glifh were 
the fiupifìed and indignant fpeaators of that tri- 
umph. It ,vas (unlefs Vie have been firange1y de- 
ceived) a fpeaacle 1110re refclnbling a proceilion 
of All1erican favages, entering into Onondaga, 
after forne of their lllunlers called viéiories, and 
leadin O' 
b 
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leading into hovels hung round \vith fcalps, their 
çaptives, overpo,yercd with the fcoffs and buffets 
of \vomen as ferocious as themfelves, much more 
than it refembled the triumphal pomp of a civi- 
lized rnartial nation ;-if a civilized nation, or any 
men who had a fenfe of generofity, ,vere capable 
of a pcrfonal triumph over the fallen and afRiaed. 
This, my dear Sir, ,vas not the triumph of 
France. I mufi: believe that, as a nation, it over- 
whelmed you with fhame and horrour. I mufi: 
believe that the national a{fcmbly find themfelves 
in a flate of the greatefi humiliation in not being 
able to puniíh the authors of this triumph, or the 
aé1:ors in it; and that they are in a fituation in 
which any ir.quiry they may lTIake upon the fub- 
jeé1:, mufi be dcftitute even of the appearance of 
liberty or impartiality. The apology of that at: 
fembly is found in their fituation; but ,vhen 'we 
approve what they 1/111fl bear, it is in us the dege.- 
nerate choice of a vitiated mind. 
\Vith a compelled appearance of deliberation, 
they vote undcr the d0111inion of a fiern neceffity. 
They fit in the heart, as it ,,'cre, of a foreign re- 
publick t they have thcir refidence in a city ,vhofe 
confiitution has emanated ncither from the char. 
tcr of thcir king, nor frolTI thcir legißative pnwer. 
There they are furrounded by an army not raifed 
either by the authority of their crown, or by their 
cOlnlnanù; and \vhich, if thcy íhould order to 
K 4 diffolvc 
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diffolve itfeIf, would infiantIy diffolve them. There 
they fit, after a gang of affaffins had driven away 
fome hundreds of the members; whilfi thofe \vho 
held the fame nloderate principles, \vith 1110re 
patience or better hope, continued every day ex- 
pofed to outrageous infults and lTIurdcrous threats. 
There a ll1ajority, fonletilnes real, fometimes pre- 
tended, captive itfelf, compels a captive king to 
ifTue as royal edicts, at third hand, the polluted 
nonfcnfe of their Inofi licentious and giddy coffee- 
boufes. It is notorious, that all thcir meafures 
are decided before they are debated. It is beycrnd 
doubt, that under the terrour of the bayonet, 
and the lalnp-pofi, and the torch to their houfes, 
they are obliged to adopt all the crude and defpe- 
rate meafures fuggefied by clubs C0111pofcd of a 
Inonfirous 111edley of all conditions, tongues, and 
nations. Arncng thefe are found perfons, in 
comparifon of \VhOl1l Catiline \'.ould be thought 
fcrupulous, and Cethegus a Inan of fobriety and 
moderation. Nor is it in thefe clubs alone that 
the publick rneafures are defonned into monfiers. 
They undergo a previous difionioll in acadelnies, 
intended as fo Inany feminaries for thefe clubs, 
\vhich are fet up in all the places of publick re- 
fort. In thefe Ineetings of all forts, every coun- 
feI, in proportion as it is daring, and violent, and 
perfidious, is taken for the mark of fuperiour ge- 
nius. Humanity and compaffion are ridiculed as 
the 
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the fruits of fuperfiition and ignorance. Tender.. 
nefs to individuals is confidered as treafon to the 
publick. Liberty is always to be efiimated perfea 
as property is rendered infecure. Amidll affaffina- 
tion, mafTacre, and confifcation, perpetrated or 
meditated, they are forming plans for the good 
order of future fociety. Embracing in their arms 
the carcafes of bafe criminals, and promoting 
their relations on the tide of their offences, they 
drive hundreds of virtuous perfons to the fame 
end, by forcing them to fubfill by beggary or by 
crnne. 
The affelnbly, their organ, acrs before them the 
farce of deliberation ,vith as little decency as li- 
berty. They aa like the comedians of a fair be- 
fore a riotous audience; they aéè amidfi the tu- 
multuous cries of a mixed mob of ferocious men, 
and of \\'omen loft to fhame, who, according to 
their infolent fancies, direå:, control, applaud, ex- 
plode them; and fometimes 111ix and take their 
feats al110ngfi them; d0111ineering over them with 
a firangc mixture of fcrvile petulance and proud 
prefumptuous authority. As they have inverted 
order in all things, the gallery is in the place of 
the houfe. This affembly, \vhich overthrows kings 
and kingdoms, has not even the phyfiognomy and 
afpeé1: of a grave legillative body-nee color imperii, 
nee frons era! ulla ftnatus. They have a power 
given to them, like that of the evil principle, to 
fubvcrt 
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fubvert and defiroy; but none to confiruét, except 
fuch machines as may be fitted for further fubver- 
fion and further defiruétion. 
Who is it that adlnires, and from the heart is 
attached to national reprefentative affemblies, but 
muil turn \vith horrour and difgufi from fuch a 
profane burlefque, and abominable perverfion of 
that facred inllitute? Lovers of monarchy, lovers 
of republicks, mufi: alike abhor it. The members 
of your afTeulbly mull themfelves groan under the 
tyranny of which they have all the fhame, none 
of the direétion, and little of the profit. I am fure 
many of the Inembers who compofe even the 
majority of that body mufi feel as I do, notwith- 
fianding the appbufes of the revolution fociety. 
l\.lifcrable king! Iniferable affembly! How lTIufi 
that affembly be filently fcandalized with thofe of 
their members, who could call a day \vhich feemed 
to blot the fun out of heaven, " tin beau jour! "ff 
How muft they be inwardly indignant at hearing 
üthers, who thought fit to declare to theIn, " that 
" the veffel of the fl:ate \vould fly forward in her 

'courfe towards regeneration \vith more fpeed 
" than ever," froln the fiiff gale of treafon and 
lllun.1er, which preceded our preacher's triulnph! 
\Vhat muft they have felt, \,"hilft, with outward 
p
lticncc and in\\T
lfd indignation, they heard of 


., 6th of OEtohef, I i89. 


the 
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thc ilaughtcr of innocent gentlemen in their houfes, 
that " the blood fpilled was not the moll pure ?" 
\Vhat mull they have felt, when they were be- 
fieged by conlplaints of diforders \vhich íhook 
their country to its foundations, at being com- 
pelled cool1y to tell the complainants, that they 
\vcrc under the proteéìion of the law', and that 
they would addrefs the king (the captive king) 
to caufe the laws to be enforced for their protec- 
tion; \vhen the enfiaved minifiers of that captive 
king had f0f111ally notified to them, that therc 
\vere neither la\V, nor authority, nor po\ver left 
to proted:? 'Vhat mull they have felt at being 
obliged, as a felicitation on the prefcnt ne\v year, 
to requeft thcir captive king to forget the fionny 
l)eriod of the lan, on account of the great good 
\vhich he '\V-as likely to produce to his people; to 
the complete attainlllcnt of "which good they ad.. 
journed the praétical denlonfirations of their loy- 
alty, affuring him of their obedience, "'hen he 
lhould no longer poffcfs any authority to com- 
mand ? 
This addrefs \vas l11ade with much good-nature 
and affeétion, to be fure. But 
unong the revolu- 
tions in France mull be reckoned a confiderable 
revolution in their ideas of palitenefs. In Eng- 
land 'we are faid to learn manners at fecond-hand 
from your fiùe of the ,vater, and that \ve drefs 
our behaviour in the frippery of FrJ.nce. If fa, 
\ve 


. 
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we are fiill in the old cut; and have not fo far con. 
formed to the new Parifian Inode of good-breed
 
ing, as to think it quite in the mofi refined firain 
of delicate compliment (whether in condolence 
or congratulation) to fay, to the mofi humiliated 
creature that crawls upon the earth, that great 
publick benefits are derived from the murder of 
his fervants, the attempted aifaffination of hilnfelf 
llnd of his \vife, and the mortification, difgrace, and 
degradation, that he has perfonally fuffcred. It is a 
topick of confolation \vhich our ordinary of .Ne\v- 
gate .would be too humane to ufe to a criminal at 
the foot of the gallows. I íhould have thought 
that the hangman of Paris, now that he is liberal- 
ized by the yote of the national affembly, and is 
alIo,ved his rank and anns in the herald's college 
of the rights of men, would be too generous, too 
gallant a man, too fun of the fenfe of his ne\v dig- 
nilY, to employ that cutting confolation to any 
of the perfons \vhom the Jeze nation might bring 
unùcr the adn1Ïnifiration of his exccu/Ì've powers. . 
A man is fallen indeed, \vhen he is thus flattered. 
The anodyne draught of oblivion, thus drugged, 
is \vell calculated to preferve a galling \vakefulnefs, 
and to feed the living ulcer of a corroding me- 
l11ory. Thus to adminifter the opiate potion of 
an1nefiy, powdered \vith all the ingredients of 
fcorn and contempt, is to hold to his lips, infiead 
of " the balm of hurt mipds," the cup of human 
n1ifery 
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tniíèry full to the brill1, and to force him to drink 
it to the dregs. 
Yielding to reafons, at leaft as forcible as thofe 
,d1Ïch ,"ere fo delicately urged in the cOII1pliment 
on thc new year, the king of France ,vill probably 
endeavour to forget thefe events and that compli- 
ment. But Hifiary, \vho keeps a durable record 
of all our aéts, and exercifc3 her a\vful cenfure over 
the proceedings of all forts of fovereigns, 'will not 
forget either thofe events, or the æra of this libe- 
ral refinement in the intercourfe of mankind. 
Hifiory ,,
il1 record, that on the morning of the 
6th of Oéiober 1789, the king and queen of France, 
after a day of confufion, alarm, difmay, and fiaugh- 
ter, lay do\vn, under the pledged fecurity of pub- 
lick faith, to indulge nature in a few hours of re- 
fpite, and troubled melancholy repofe. From this 
fleep the queen "
as firfi {larded by the voice of the 
centinel at her door, ,vho cried out to her, to fave 
hcrfelf by flight-that this "
as the Iafi proof of 
fidelity he could give-that they \vcre upon hirn
 
and he \yas dead. Infi3.ntly be ,vas cut down. A 
band of cruel ruffians and aífaffins, reeking ,vith 
his blood, ru{hed into thc chambcr of the queen, 
and pierced with a hundred ftrokes of bayonets 
and poniards the bed, from "rhencc this perfccuted 
v:oman had but jufi tilne to flyahnofi naked, and 
through "rays unknown to th
 murdcrcrs had 
efcaped 


. 
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efcaped to feek refuge at the feet of a king and 
huíband, not fecure of his own life for a moment. 
This king, to fay no more of hiln, and this 
queen, and their infant children (who once ,vould 
have been the pride and hope of a great and ge. 
nerous people) \vere then forced to abandon the 
fanétuary of the moil fplendid palace in the ,varld, 
which they left fwinlming in blood, polluted by 
maffacre, and {hewed with fcattered limbs and 
mutilated carcafes. Thence they ,"ere conduéted 
into the capital of their kingdoln. T,\"o had been 
feleél:ed from the unprovoked, unrefified, promif.. 
cuous ílaughter, 'which ,vas made of the gentle. 
men of birth and family ,vho compafed the king's 
body guard. Thefe t\VO gentlemen, with all the 
parade of an execution of jufiice, \vere cruelly and 
publickly dragged to the block, and beheaded in 
the great court of the palace. Their heads were 
ftuck upon [pears, and led the proceffion; \\"hilfi 
the royal captives who followed in the train were 
flowly moved along, amidfi the horrid yells, and 
1hrilling fcreams, and frantick dances, and inta- 
mous contumelies, and all the unutterable ab0111i- 
nations of the furies of hell, in the abufed {hape 
of the vilefi of women. After they had been Inade 
to tafie, drop by drop, more than the bitternefs of 
death, in the fio\v torture of a journey of t,velve 
miles, protraél:ed to fix hours, they ,vcre, unde
 a 
guard, 
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guard, compofed of thofe very foldiers who had 
thus conduaed them through this famous tri- 
umph, lodged in one of the old palaces of Paris, 
no\v converted into a Bafiile for kings. 
Is this a triumph to be confecrated at altars? 
to be commemorated with grateful thankfgiving ? 
to be offered to the divine humanity with fervent 
prayer and enthufiafiick ejaculation?- Thefe The.. 
hIn and Thracian orgies, aéted in France, and ap- 
plauded only in the Old Je\vry, I affure you, kindle 
prophetick enthufiafm in the minds but of very 
fe\v people in this kingdom; although a faint and 
apofile, who may have revelations of his own, and 
who has fo completely vanquifhed all the mean 
fuperfiitions of the heart, may incline to think it 
pious and decorous to com pare it ,viIh the en- 
trance into the \vorld of the Prince of Peace, pro.. 
c1ainlcd in an holy tenlple by a venerable íàge, 
and not long before not \vorfe announced by thc 
voice of an.gels to thc quiet innocence of fhep... 
herds. 
At firfi I \vas at a lo[s to account for this fit of 
unguarded tranfport. I knew, inde
d, that the 
fuffcrings of monarchs make a delicious repafi to 
fOlTIe fort of palates. There \vere refleétions which 
might fervc to keep this appetite within fotTIC 
bounds of tClnperance. But when I took one 
drcumfiance into my confideration, I was obliged 
to confers, that much allowance ought to be made 
for 
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for the fociety, and that the temptation was too 
firong for conUTIon difcretion; I mean, the dr- 
cumfiance of the 10 Pæan of thc triumph, thc ani. 
mating cry which called "for all the BISHOPS 
" to be hanged on the larnp-pofis,"* might well 
have brought forth a burfi of enthuÍÌafm on the 
forefeen confequences of this happy day. I allow 
to fo much enthufiafm fome little deviation from 
prudence. I allo\v this prophet to break forth 
into hymns of joy and thankfgiving on an event 
which appears like the precurfor of the Millen- 
nium, and the projeéted fifth mon:uchy, in the de.. 
firuaion of all church efiablifhments. There was, 
ho\vevcr, (as in all human affairs therc is) in the 
lnidfi: of this joy fomething to exercife the pa- 
tience of thefe worthy gentlen1en, and to try the 
long-fuffering of their faith. The aaual murder 
of the king and queen, and their child, ,vas 'want- 
ing to the other aufpicious circumfiances of this 
" beautiful day." The aéèual murdcr of the bi- 
:fhops, though called for by fo many holy ejacula- 
tions, was alfo wanting. A group of regicide and 
facrilegious llaughter, was indeed boldly Ikctched, 
but it ,vas only Iketched. It unhappily .was lcft 
unfiniihed, in this great hifiory-piece of the lnaf- 
facre of innocents. \Vhat hardy pencil of J. grcat 
maller, from the fchool of the rights of n1cn, will 


.. Tous les Evêq\les à la lanterne. 
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finiíh it, is to be feen hereafter. The age has not 
yet the complete benefit of that diffufion of kno\\'- 
ledge that has undermined fuperfiition and er- 
rour; and the king of l
rance wants another ob. 
jcå: or t\VO, to confign to oblivion, in confidcra- 
tion of all the good ,vhich is to arife from his own 
fufferings, and the patriotick crinles of an enlight- 
ened age. 
 


Although 


.. It is prop
r heT
 to refer to a letter written upon this fub- 
jeét by an eye-witners. That eye-witners was one of the moft 
honea, iutelligent, and eloqucnr membe.-s of the national aífcm- 
LJf, one of the mott a\
ive and zealous reformers of th::: {late. 
I Ie was obliged to ièct'<le from the alfembly; and he after\\. ards 
became a voiuntary exile, on account of the borrours of this 
piouo; triumph, anð the difpotitions of men, who, profiting üf 
crimes, if net cauting them, have taken the lead in publick 
zffJ.irs. 


}:xu"aél: of 
I. de Lal!y Tollenddl's Seconð Letter to a Friend. 


h Parlons du parti que j'ai pris; il eit bien jufiifié c.Iilns ma 
confciwce.-:\ i cette vine coupable, ni cette alfemblee plus 
coupahle encore, ne meritoient que je me juitin.e; mais j'ai à 
cæur que vous, et les pelfonnes qui penft:nt comme vous, ne 
me conùal!lIlent pas.-:\Ia iànté, je "OliS jure, me rendoit roes 
fonétiol1s impoHìbles; mais même en les mettant de côté il a 
été au-defT us de mes forces ùe fupporter plus longtems l'horreur 
que me caufoit ce fang,-ces têtes-cette rcine pn:ijut' (gQr
ét:J 
ce roi,-amené tfi'lare,-entrant à Paris, au mib:u de i:'s aiLl:' 
fins, et précé(!é des tètes ùe res ma\heureux gardes-ces perrid=s 
jannit[aires, ces afTafñns, ces femmes cannib'.11es, ce cri de 1'OUS 
LLS En:quEs A l'\ LA"TER
E, clans If' moment OU Ie rwi er.tre 
\, 01 . \ . L f... 
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Although this work of our new light and know 
ledge did not go to the length that in all proba.. 
bility it \vas intended it íhould be carried; yet I 
mufi 


fa capitale avec deux évêqn
s de fon confei1 ðans fö1. voiture- 
tm C()lJP defllfil, que fai vu tirer dans un tit'S carrffi:s de la reÙu- 
IV1. Bailly appellant ce1a un 
ealJjoll1'-I'affemb!ée 3yant déclaré' 
froidement Ie matin, qu'il n'étoit pas de fa dignité d'aUer toute 

I1tiere environner Ie lOi-l.\L Mirabeaa di1ånt impunément 
,èans cette" affemblée que Ie ,'aiffeau de l'état,. loin d' être arr
té 
dans 1å courfè, s'éJanceroit avec plus de rapidité' que jamais vel's 
fa régénération-M. Barnave, riant a\oec lui, quaml des flot9 
de fang couloi
nt autour de nous-Ie ':ertueu:x :Mounier -1\1 échap- 
pant par miracle à vingt affa1IÌns, qui avoient vonlu faire de b 
tête un trophée de plus : Voilà ce qui me fit jureI' de ne plu!'t 
mettre Ie pied dans eelM caverne d' Alltropophu{!ts [the national 
aífemblyJ oùje l1"avois plus de force d'élever la voix, cu dc}>ui9' 
í1x femail1es je l' avois étevée en vain. 
" l\10i, l\Iounicr, et tous les honnête3 gem:,. ont penf
 q
-e 
Ie dernier effort: à faire pour Ie Lien étoit ð'en fortir. Ancune 
idée de crainte ne s'eft approchée de moi. Je rougiroÌs de m'cn 
ùéfendre. J'avoig encore reçû fur la route de Ja part de ce peu- 
pie, moins coupabl
 que ceux qui l'ont enivré' de fureur, des> 
acclamations, et des applaudiffements, dont d'autres auroient 
été flattés,. et qui m' ont fait frémir. C' efl à l'indignation, e 'eft 
à l'horreur, c'ea aU]t convulfions phyfiques, que Ie feul afpeét 
du 1àng me fait éprouvcr que j'ai cédé. On brave un feute 
mort; on la brave plufieurs fois, quand cUe peet être utilC\, 
l\lais aucune puiffance {ous Ie ciel, mai5 aucune opinion publi- 
cJue ou privée n'ont Ie droit de me condamner à fouffrir inutile- 
ment mille fupplices par rninnte, et à perir de dffefpoir, de rage, 


.,. N. B. 
Ir.l\lounicr .....as then speaker of the national affembly. fIl' haç 
tince been obliged to live in CX:1C, thuugh one oI the fiUDl:!l a{r
ltori of 

lbcrty. 


au 
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muft think that fuch treatment of any hUlllan 
creatures mufl be {hocking to any but thofe ,rho 
are made for accomplifhing revolutions. But I 
cannot flop here. Influenced by the inborn feel.. 
ings of my nature, and not being illuminated by 
a fingle ray of this ne\v-fprun 6 modern light, I 
confer') to you, Sir, that the exalted rank of the 
perfons fuffcring) and particularly the fex, the 
beauty, and the alniable qualities of the defcend.. 
ant of fo many kings ând emperours, \yith the ten- 
der age of royal infants, infenfible only through 
infancy and innocence of the cruel outrages to 
,\'hich their parents ,vere cxpofcd, infi:ead of bdng 
a fubjeét of exultation, adds not a little to my fen- 
íìbility on that lTIofi melancholy occafion. 
I he:lf that the augufi perfon, who \yas the 
principal objecr of our preacher's triulnph, though 
hc, fupportcd hilnfelf, felt much on that íhalTIeful 
occafion. As a man, it became him to feel for hie; 


au milieu des fl'iJmp;u!.<;, du crime que je n'ai pn arrêter. lis me 
profcriront, ils confifqueront mes biens. Je labourtrai la terre, 
et je ne les verrai plus. Voilà rna juftification. Y ous pourreL 
la lire, Ia mûntrer, la laiíTer cOtJier; tant p;s pour ceux qui ne 
la comprendront pas; ce ne fè:ra a!or:s moi llUl auroit eu tort d: 
la leu r donnrr." 
This military man had not fo good nerves as tl&e pe3ceaLIe 
gentleman of the Old Jewry.-See Manf. 1\lollnier's l

rroltive of 
thefe tranfaétions; a man altò of honour an.J vntue, and ta- 
l('nls, .md thacfore a fllgiti 'Ie. 
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,,,ife and his children, and the faithful guards of 
his perfon, that \vere maffacred in cold Llood about 
hiln; as a prince it became him to feel for the 
firange and frightful transformation of his civi- 
lized fubjeas, and to be more griev
d for them, 
than folicitous for himfelf. It derog3.tes little 
froln his fortitude, \vhile it adds infinitely to the 
bonour of his hunlanity. I am very forry to fay 
it, very forry indeed, that fuch perfonages are in 
a fÌtuation in \.\ hich it i
 not becoming in us to 
pr.tÍ[e the virtues of the great. 
I hear, and I rejoicc to hear, that the great lady, 
."he other objeå of the triumph, has borne that 
day (one is interefied that beings made for fuffer- 
ing {hould fu{fer well) and that {he bears all the 
fucceedin!j days, that íhe bears the imprifonment 
of her hufband, and her o\vn captivity, and the 
exile of her friends, and the infuhing adulation of 
addreffcs, and the \vhole \veight of her accumu- 
lated \vrongs, with a ferenc patience, in a manner 
lliited to her rank and race, and becoming the off- 
fpring of a fovcreign difiinguifhcd for her picty 
and her courage; that, like her, íhe has lofty fen... 
tÌ1nents; that {he feels with the dignity of a Ro- 
Ulan Inatron; that in the !aft extremity fhe will 
fave herfelf from the Iail difgrace; and that, if {he 
Inuft fall, fue ",'ill fall by no ignoble hand. 
It is now fixteen or feventeen years fince I fa\v 
the. 
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the queen of FrJ.nce, then the d;mphinefs, at Ver- 
f.1illes; and furdy neycr Iighte..l on this orb, which 
!he haròÌy feeined to touch, a 1110re delightful 
vifion. I [l\V her jufi above the horizon, decorat.. 
ing and cheering the elevated fpherc :!he juft began 
to move in,-glittcring like the morning-ftar, full 
of life, and fp1cndour, and joy. Oh! \vhat a re- 
volution! and ,vhat an heart l11Ufi: I have, to con- 
template \vithout eillotion that elevation and that 
fall! Little did I dream \\ hen {he 
dded titles of 
veneration to thofe of cnthufiafiick, difiant, rc- 
fpeétful loye, that fhe fhould ever be obliged to 
carry the !harp antidote agLlinft difgrace concealed 
in that bofoln; little did I drellTI that I íhould 
have lived to fee fuch dií:lfiers fallen upon her in a 
nation of gallant men, in a nation of 111en of ho- 
nour and of cavalicrs. I thought ten thoufand 
fwords mufi: have leaped froin their [cabbards to 
avenge even a look that threatened her with infulr. 
But the age of chivalry is gone. That of fophif- 
ters, occononlifis, and calculators, has fucccedcd; 
and the glory of Europe is extinguiíhed for cyer. 
Never, never more, {hall \ve behold that generous 
loyalty to rank and fex, that proud fìlbmifIìon, 
that dignified obedience, that fubordination of the 
heart, \vhich kept alive, even in fervitude itfclf, 
the fpirit of an exalted freedOln. The unbought 
grace of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nurfc 
L 3 of 
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of lilanly fèntitTIcn t and heroick entcrprife is gone! 
Ät is gone, that fenfibility of principle, that chaf- 
tity of honour, vvhich felt a fhin like a wound, 
which infpircd courage \\rhilfi it Initigated fero- 
city, ,,'hich ennobled "vhatever it touched, and 
undcr which vice itfe1f loft half its evil, by lofing 
ail its -groflìlef.
. 
This mixed fyfiem of opinion and fentill1ent 
had its origin in the ancient chivalry; and the 
principle, though varied in its appearance by the 
varying fiate of human affairs, fubfiH:ed and in- 
fluenccd through a long fuccefiìon of gencrations, 
even to the time VJe live in. If it fhould ever be 
tot;llly extinguifhed, the lors I fcar \vill be great. 
It is this \vhich has given its charaaer to 1110dern 
:Europe. It is this \vhich has difiinguHhed it under 
all its fonTIs of governlTIent, and diftinguifhed it 
to its advantage, from thc ftatcs of Afia, and pof- 
fibly fronl thofe fiates which flourifhed in the lTIOft 
brilliant pcriods of the antique world. It was this, 
\vhich, without confounding ranks, had produced 
a noble equality, and handed it down through all 
the gradations of [ocial life. It ,,,as this opinion 
'which mitigated kings into companions, and raifed 
private nlen to be fellows with kings. JvVithout 
force, or oppofition, it fubdued the ficrcencfs of 
pride and power; it obliged [ovcrcigns to [ublnit 
to the foft collar of facial efiecm, compelled fiern 
.1 u thori ty 
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authority to [ubmit to elegance, and gave a don1Ï- 
nation vanquiíher of la,,'s, to be fubdued by man- 
ners. 
But no\v all is to be changed. All the pleating 
illufions, \vhich lllade po\ver gcntle, and obedience 
liberal, \vhich haflllonized the different fhades of 
life, and which, by a bLlnd afiìmibtion, incorpo- 
rated into politicks the fentiments \vhich beautify 
and foften private fociety, are to be diffolved by 
this ne\v conquering empire of light and reafon. 
All the decent drapery of life is to be rudely torn 
off. All the fuperadded ideas, furniíhed from the 
'\vardrobe of a moral imagination, wI1Ïch the heart 
owns, and the underfianding ratifies, as necefi
lry 
to cover the defcas of our nakcd íhivering nature, 
and to raife it to dignity in our own eíliu1ation, 
are to be exploded as a ridiculous, abfurd, and 
ln- 
tiquated faíhion. 
On this fcherne of things, a king is but a lnan, 
a queen is but a woman; a \VOllun is but an ani- 
mal; and an animal not of the highefi order. .All 
homage paid to the fex in general as fl.1ch, and 
\vithout difiincr vicws, is to be rcgarded as ro- 
nlance :md folly. Regicide, and parricide, and flcri- 
lege, are but fiaions of fuperftition, corrupting 
jurifprudence by deftroying its 11.1nplicity. Tl1c 
JIlurder of a king, or a queen, or a bi010p, or a 
father, are only common homicide; and if the 
people are by any chance, or in any \vay gainers 
I.. 4 l)y 
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by it, a fort of hOll1icide Inuch the möl1: pardon- 
able, and into w
1Ích we ought not to make too 
fevere a fcru tin y. 
On the fche111e of this barbarous philofophy, 
which is the offspring of coid hearts and n1uddy" 
underfiandings, and which is as void of folid wif- 
<l0111, as it is defiitute of all tafie and elegance, laws 
are to be fupported only by their own terrours, 
and by the concern, which each individual l11ay find 
in them, from his own private fpeculations, or can 
iþare to theI11 fro111 his o\vn private interefts. In 
the groves of their acadel11Y, at the end of every 
vifto, you fee nothing but the gallo\\.s. Nothing 
is left which engages the affeétions on the part of 
the COl111TlOn,vc:llth. On the principles of this nle- 
chanick philofophy, our inftitutioJls can never be 
en1bodied, if I may ufe the cxprdlîon, in perfons; 
fo as to create in us love, veneration, admiration, 
or attachment. But that fort of reafon "\vhich ba- 
ni{hes the affcåions is incapable of filling their 
place. Thefe publick affeåions, cOll1bincd ,vith 
lllanncrs, are required fOl11etimes as fupplcl11cnts, 
fon1etimes as correétivcs, ahva)'s as aids to la,,'. 
The precept given by a wife Inan, as well as a great 
critick, for the confiruåion of poems, is equally 
true as to ftates:- NÚllJatis dl pu!chra 
flè pocmota, 
dulcia Junto. There ough t to be a fyfic111 of Inan- 
nen in every nation which a ,vell-fonned Inind 
\\'ouIJ be difpofcd to r:lifh. To n1ake us love.puJ;' 
country, our country ought to be lovely. 
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But po\ver, of fome kind or other, \,'ill furvivc 
the {hock in which Inanners and opinions perifh ; 
and it \vill find other and \,'orfe means for its fup- 
port. The ufurpation \vhich, in order to fubvert 
ancient infiitutions, has defiroycd ancient princi- 
ples, \vill hold po\ver by arts fimilar to thofe by 
,,'hich it has acquired it. \Vhcn the old feudal and 
chivalrous fpirit of fealty, \\Thich, by freeing kings 
fronl fear, freed both kings and fubjeéts froin the 
precaution of tyranny, {lull be extincr in the Ininds 
of l11c:n, plots and affaffinations ,,-ill be anticipated 
by preventive murder and preventive confifcation, 
and that long roll of griln and bloody maxims, 
which fonn the political code of all po\ver, not 
fi;lnding on its O'wn honour, and the honour of 
thofe who ;;tre to obey it. Kings will be tyrants froin 
policy v;hen fubjccrs arc rebels from principle. 
\Vhen ancient opinions and rules of lifc are 
taken away, the 10[, cannot poffibly be efiilnated. 
From that mOlnent \\re hayc no compafs to go- 
yern us; nor can we knO'w difiincrly to what port 
"pc fiecr. Europe undoubtedly, takcn in a mafs, 
\,'as in a flouriíhing conJition the day on \vhiLh 
your revolution \\ras completed. lIo\\? Inuch of 
that profperous flate \vas o\ving to the íþirit of our 
old Bunners and opinions is 
ot c.lfy to flY; iJut 
as fuch caufcs cannot hc indiHèrcnt in their opera.. 
tion, \ve muft prdl.l111C, th:
t, on the whole, their 
operation was bene fiLial. 


V{C 
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\Ve are but too apt to confider things in the 
fiate)n which \ve find then1, \vithout fufficicntly 
adverting to the caufes by which they have been 
produced, and poffibly may be upheJd. Nothing 
is more certain, than that our manners, our civi- 
lization, and all the good things which are con- 
necred \vith manners, and with civilization, have, 
in this European world of ours, depended for ages 
upon two principles; and were indeed the tefult 
of both combined; I n1ean the fpirit of a gentle- 
Ulan, and the fpirit of religion. The nobility and 
the clergy, thc one by profefiìon, the other by pa- 
tronage, kept learning in exiftence, even in the 
l11idfl of arms and confufions, and ,vhilft govern- 
Jncnts were rather in their caufes than formed. 
Lcarning paid back what it received to nobility 
and to pricfthood; and paid it with ufury, by en- 
larging their ideas, and by furniíhing their minùs. 
Happy if they had all continued to know thcir in- 
òifiòluble union, and thcir propcr place! Happy if 
]earning, not debauched by ambition, had bcen 
fatisfied to continue the inilruélor, and not afpired 
to be the mailer! Along \vith its natural protec- 
tors and guardians, learning win be caft into the 
mire, and trodden do\vn under the hoofs of a 
fWlniíh multitude. * 


. See the fate of Bailly and Comlorcet, fuppofed to be here 
particularly alluded to. Compare die circumfiances of the triaJ, 
and execution of the former with this prediétion. 


If 
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If, as r fufpea, 1110dcrn lettcrs o"oc Inore than 
they are ahvays willing to o\vn to ancient nlan- 
ners, fo do other illterefis \vhich \VC value full as 
nluch as they are \,"orth. Even commcrce, and 
trade, and manufaå:ure, the gods of our æcono.. 
l11ical politicans, are thclnfelves perhaps but crea- 
turc
; are thelnfclves but effeas, \vhich, as firfi 
caufe::;, \ve choofe to \voríhip. They ccrtainly 
grew under the falne {hade in ".hich learning 
fiouriíhed. They too may decay \vith their na- 
tur:ll proteéting principles. \Vith you, for the 
prefent at leaft, they all threaten to difappear to- 
gether. \Vhere trade and 111anufaaurcs are \vant- 
ing to a people, and the fpirit of nobility and rc- 
ligion remains, fentÍment fupplies, and not ahvays 
ill fupplies their place; but if commerce and the 
arts fhould be Ion in an cxperill1ent to try ho\v 
\veIl a ftate may fb.nd \vithout thefe old funda- 
111enta! principles, what fort of a thing mull be a 
nation of grof.;, fiupid, ferocious, and at the tune 
time, poor and fordid h;1rbarians, defiitute of re- 
ligion, honour, or 111anly pridc, pafTdlìng nothing 
;a.t prefent, and hoping for nothing hereafter? 
I ,villi you may not be going Üll, and by the 
fhorteft cut, to that horrible and diigufiful fitua- 
tion. Already there appcars a poverty of concep.. 
tion, a coarfcncfs and \'ulgarity in all the procced- 
ing
 of the aífelnbly and of all thcir inftruaors. 
'Their 
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Their liberty is not liberal. Their fLienee is pre4 
fUlnptuous ignorance. Their humanity is favagl: 
and brutal. 
It is not clear, \vhether in England \ve learned 
thofe grand and decorous principles, and man- 
ners, of \vhich confiderablc traces yet remain, 
from you, or \vhether you took them from us. 
But to you, I think, \ve trace theu1 beft. You 
feem to n1e to be-gentis incunabula nqflr,e. France 
has ahvays mor
 or lefs influenced manners in 
England; and when your fountain is choaked up 
and poUuted, the í1:rearn \vill not run long, or not 
run clear \vith us, or perhaps \virh any nation. 
This gives all Europe, in my opinion, but too clofe 
and connecred a concern in ,,-hat is done in France. 
Excufe me, therefore, if I have dwelt too long on 
the atrocious fpeétacle of the fixth of Oaober 
1789, or have given too 11luch fcope to the reflec- 
tions \vhich have arifen in 111}" mind on occafioQ 
of the moft important of all revolutions, \\-hich 
may be dated from that day, I mean a revolution 
in fentiments, manners, and moral opinions. As 
things now í1:and, with every thing rcfpeébble 
defiroyed without us, and an attempt to deí1:roy 
\vithin us every principle of refpeét, one is almoi1 
forced to apologize for harbouring the common 
feelings of men. 
Why do I fcel fo differently from the Reverend 
Dr. 
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'Dr. Price, and thofe of his lay flock, who wiU 
choofe to adopt the fentiments of his difcourfe?- 
for this plain reafon-becaufe it is natural I fhould; 
becaufe \ve are fo made as to be affeaed at fuch 
fpeåac1es 'with melancholy fentÌ1nents upon the 
unfiable condition of 1110rtal profperity, and the 
trcmendous uncertainty of human greatnefs; be.. 
clufe in thofe natural feelings "re learn great lef- 
finIS; becaufe in events like thefe our paffions in... 
Hruét our rcafon; becaufe \"hen kings are hurled 
fi-oln their thrones by the Supreme Direéìor of 
this great drama, and beCOll1C the objcB:s of in. 
fult to the bafe, and of pity to the good, \\"e be- 
hold fuch difafiers in the moral, as \ve fhould be. 
hold a miracle in the phyfical order of things. 
V{ e are alarmed into reflcåion; our Ininds (as it 
has long fÌnce been obferyed) are purified by ter.. 
rour and pity; our \veak unthinking pride is hUIn. 
bled, under the difpenfations of a myfierious "vif- 
ÙOIn. Some tears might be dra,vn from me, if 
fuch a fpeåade were exhibited on the ftage. I 
ihoulù be truly afhamed of fiading in myfelf that 
fi.1pcrficial, theatrick fenre of painted difirefs, \vhilft 
1 could exult over it in real life. "Tith fuch a 
perverted mind, I could never venture to fhe\v my 
face at a tragedy. People ,,"ould think the tears 
tInt Garrick formerly, or that SiJdons not long 
iìncc, h:1\"c extorted fro
n 
nc, ,'-ere the tear5 of 
h ypocrify ; 
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hypocrify; I íhould kno\v theI11 to be the tears of 
folly. 
Indeed the theatre is a bcttcr [chool of moral 
fentiments than churches, where the feelings of 
humanity are thus outraged. Poets 
yho have 
to deal ,vith an audience not yet graduated in the 
[chool of the rights of men, and \vho mull apply 
thenlfelves to the moral confiitution of the he:ut) 
.would not dare to produce fuch a triumph as a 
lnatter of exultation. 'rhere, \vhere mcn follo\v 
their natural impulfes, they 
vould not bear the 
odious maxims of a Machiavelian policy, whether 
applied to the attainment of monarchial or de.. 
D10cratick tyranny. They,vould rejeå thein on 
the modern, as they once did on the ancient fiage, 
,vhere they could not bear even the hypothetical 
propofition of fuch wickednefs in thc Inouth of a 
perfonated tyrant, though fuitable to the charac. 
ter he fufiained. No theatrick audience in Athens 
\vould bear \vhat has becn borne, in the micHl of 
the real tragedy of this triumphal day; a principal 
aâor weighing, as it \vere in fcales hung in a fhop 
of horrours,-fo much aB:ual criine againfi: fo 
much contingcnt advantage,-and after putting in 
and out weights, declaring that the balance was 
on the fide of the advantages. They \\
ould not 
bear to fee the crilnes of ne\v democracy poiled as 
in a ledger againft the crimes of old defpotifm, 
and 
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álnd the book-keepers of politicks finding demo.. 
cracy fiill in debt, but by no means unable or un
 
willing to P:lY the balance. In the theatre, the 
firft intuitive glance, ,vithout any elaborate pro- 
cefs of reafon
ng, ,-vould fhe\v, that this method 
of political cOlnputation, \vould jufiify every ex.. 
tent of crimc. They \vould fce, that on thefe. 
principles, even w here t1
e ycry \vorfi acrs \vere 
not perpetrated, it was owing rather to the for.. 
tunc of the confpirator:; than to their parfimony 
in the expenditure of treachery and blood. They 
\\"ould foon fe
, that criminallneans once tole.. 
rolted .ire illon preferred. They prcfcnt a fhorter 
cut to the objeét than through the higll\vay of 
the Inoral virtues. Jufiifying perfidy and murder 
for publick benefit, publick benefit would foon be.. 
come the pretext, and perfidy and murder the 

nd; until rapacity, malice, revenge, and fear 
more dreadful than revenge, could fatiate their 
infatiable appetites. Such lllUil be the confequcnces 
of lofing in the fplendour of thefe triumphs of 
the rights of men, all natural fenfe of \vrong and 
right. 
But the reverend pailor exults in this cc leading 
" in triumph," becaufe truly Louis the Sixtecnth 
\\.as "an arbitrary monarch;" that is, in other 
'words, neither more nor lef.;, than bccaufc he was 
Louis the Sixteenth, and bccaufe he had the mif.. 
fortune to be born king of France) with the prero.. 
gatives 
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gatives of which, a long line of ancefiol's, atilt 
 
long acquicfcence of the people, without any aét of 
11is, had put hhn in poffeffion. A misfortune it 
has indeed turned out to him, that he was born 
king of France. But misfortune is not crime, nor 
is indifcretion always the greateft guilt. I {hall 
never think that a prince, the acrs of whofe whole 
reign \vere a feries of conceffions to bis fubjeas, 
\\-yho \vas \villing to relax his authority, to remit 
bis prerogatives, to call his people to a {hare of 
freedom, not known, perhaps not defircd by their 
anceftors; fuch a prince, though he lhould be fub.. 
.lea to the COlnmon frailties attacheá to lnen and 
to princes, though he {hould have once thought 
it ncccff.:'lry to provide force againft the dcfperate 
defigns manifefily carrying on againfi his perf on , 
and the remnants of his authority; though all 
this fhould be t:lken into confideration, I fhall be 
led with great difficulty to think he deferves the 
cruel and infulting triumph of Paris, and of DJ". 
Price. I treluble for the caufe of liberty, frol11 
fuch an example to kings. I tremble for the caufe 
of humanity, in the unpunifhed outrages of the 
nloft \vickcd of mankind. But there are forne 
people of that low and degenerate falliion of mind:l 
that they look up with a fort of complacent a,,'c 
and adlniration to kings, who kno\v to keep firm 
in their feat, to hold a firia hand over their fub. 
jeéts, to affert their prerogative, and by the awa- 
kened 
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kencd vigilance of a fevere defpotifm, to guard 
againft thc . very firfi approaches of freedom. 
Againfi fuch as thefe they never elevate their 
voice. Deferters from principle, lifted \vith for- 
tune, they never fee any good in fuffering virtue, 
nor any crÍIne in profperous ufurpation. 
If it could have been made clear to me, that the 
king and queen of France (tho[e I mean who were 
fuch before the triumph) were inexorable and 
cruel tyrants, that they had formed a deliberate 
fcherne for maffacring the national affcmbly (I 
think I have [ecn fOlnething like the latter infinu- 
ated in certain publications), I íhould think their 
captivity jufi. If this be true, much more ought 
to have been done, but done, in my opinion, in 
another manner. The punifhnlent of real tyrants 
is a noble and awful aét of jufiice; and it has with 
truth been faid to be confolatory to the human 
mind. But if I were to puni{h a wicked king, I 
íhould regard the dignity in avenging the crime. 
Jufiice is grave and decorous, and in its punifh- 
ments rather feerns to fubmit to a neceffity, than 
to make a choice. Had Nero, or Agrippina, or 
I..ouis the Eleventh, or Charles the Ninth, been 
the fubjea; if Charles the Twelfth of Sweden 
after the murder of PatkuI, or his predece{for 
Chriftina, after the murder of Monaldefchi, had 
fallen into your hands, Sir, or into nlÍne, I aID 
Cure our condua would have been different. 
V DL. V. 1\1 If 
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If tbe French king, or king of the French, (or 
by whatever name he is known in the new vo- 
cabulary of your conilitution) has in his own per- 
fon, and that of his queen, really deferved thefe 
unavòwed but unavenged murderous attempts, 
and thofe frequent indignities more cruel than 
murder, fuch a perf on \vould ill deferve even that 
fubordinate executory trufi, \vbich I underfiand 
is to be placed in him; nor is he fit to be called 
chief in a nation \vhich be has outraged and op- 
preITed. A \Vorfe choice for fuch an office in a. 
new cOlnlnonwcalth, than that of a depofed ty- 
rant, could not poffibly be made. But to degrade 
and infult a man as the \vorft of criminals,. and af. 
tcr\vards to trufi hin1 in your highef1: concerns, as 
a faithful, honefi, and zealous fervant, is not con- 
fifient in reaÜ>ning, nor prudent in policy, nor 
iàfe in pr aB:ic('. 'Thofc who could make fuch an 
appointment lllUfi be guilty of a fl10re flagrant 
breach of trufi than any they have yet committed 
againft the people. As this is the only crinle in 
,vhich your leading politicians could have aéted 
inconfiftently, I conclude that there is no fort of 
ground for thefe horrid infinuations. I think no 
better of all the other calun1nies. 
In England, \\-e give no credit to them. "\V f? 
are generous enemies: we are faithful allies. "\Ve 
fpurn from us \vith di[guft and indignation the 
Uanders of thofe \vho bring us their anecdotes 
\vith 
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with the attefiation of the flower -de-luce on their 
!houlder. \Ve have Lord George Gordon fail: in 
Newgate; and neither his being a publick profe- 
Iyte to J udaifm, nor his having, in his zeal againft 
catholick priefis and all forts of ecclefiail:icks, raifed 
a mob (excufe the term, it is fiill in ufe here) 
which pulled down all our prifons, have preferved 
to him a liberty of \\Thich he did not render him... 
felf worthy by a virtuous ufe of it. We have re. 
built Ne\vgate, and tenanted the manfion. We 
have prifons almoil: as firong as the Bafiile, for 
thofe who dare to libel the queens of France. In 
this fpiritual retreat, let the noble libeller remain. 
Let him there meditate on his Thalmud, until he 
learns a conduét more becoming his birth and 
parts, and not fo difgraceful to the ancient re1i... 
gion to which he has become a profe1yte; or until 
fome perfons from your fide of the \vater, to 
pleafe your new Hebrew brethren, fhall ranfom 
him. He may then be enabled to purchafe, with 
the old hoards of the fynagogue, and a very fmall 
poundage, on the long compound intereil: of the 
thirty pieces of filver (Dr. Price has fhewn us what 
miracles compound intereil: will perform in 1790 
years) the lands which are lately difcovcred to 
have been ufurped by the Gallican church. Send 
us your popifh archbifhop of Paris, and we \vill 
fend you our proteil:ant Rabbin. We !hall treat 
the perfon you fend us in exchange like a gentle- 
1\1 2 man 
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man and an honeft man, as he is; but pray let hi1n 
bring with him the fund of his hofpitality, bounty, 
and charity; and, depend upon it, \ve fhall never 
confifcate a fhilling of that honourable and pious 
fund, nor think of enriching the treafury with the 
fpoils of the poor-box. t 
To tell you the truth, nlY dear Sir, I think the 
honour of our nation to be fomcw hat concerned 
in the difclaimer of the proceedings of this fociety 
of the Old Je\\.TY and the London Tavern. I have 
no man's proxy. I fpeak only for myfelf; when 
I difclaill1, as I ùo \vith aU poffible earneftnefs, all 
communion \vith the aaors in that triu mph, or 
with the adll1irers of it. \Vhcn I affert any thing 
elfe, as concerning the people of England, I fpeak 
froln obfervation, not from authority; but I fpeak 
from tIle experience I have had in a pretty exten
 
five and Inixed communication with the inhabi
 
tants of this kingdoll1, of all defcriptions and 
ranks, and after a courfe of attentive obfervation, 
begun in early life, and continued for near forty 
years. I have often been afionifhed, confidering 
that\ve arc divided from you but by a flender dyke 
of about twenty-four Iniles, and that the mutual 
intercourfe between the two countries has lately 
been very great, to find how little you fecm to 
know of us. I fufpea that this is owing to your 
forming a judgment of this nation from certain 
publications, which do, very erroneoufi y, if they 
do 
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dó at all, reprefent the opinions and difpofitions 
generally prevalent in England. The vanity, 
refile{fnefs, petulance, and fpirit of intrigue of fe- 
veral petty cabals, \vho attempt to hide their total 
\,.ant of confequence in bufile and noife, and puff- 
ing, and mutual quotation of each other, makes 
you imagine that our contemptuous negleét of 
their abilities is a general mark of acquiefcence in 
their opinions. No fuch thing, I a{fure you. Be- 
caufe half a dozen grafhoppers under a fern make 
the field ring with their importunate chink, \vhilfi: 
thoufands of great cattle, repofed beneath the fha- 
dow of the BritHh oak, chew the cud and are 
fiJent, pray do not ill1agine that thofe \vho make 
the noife are the only inhabitants of the field; that 
of courfe, they are many in number; or that, 
after all, they are other than the little fhriveJled, 
meagre, hopping, though loud and troubleforne 
infeéts of the hour. 
I almofi: venture to affirm, that not one in a 
hundred amongfi us participates in the "triumph" 
of the rçvolution fociet)'. If the king and queen 
of France, and their children, \vere to fall into our 
hands by the chancc of w J.r, in the moil acrimo- 
nious of all hofiilities (I deprecate fuch an event, 
I deprccate fuch hofi:ility) they \\Tould be trcated 

Tith another fort of triumphal entry into Lon Jon. 
'Ve fornledy have had a king of France in that 
íìtuation; rou have n?ld ho\v he \vas treated by 
1\1 3 the 
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the viaor in the field; and in what manner he 
was afterwards received in England. Four hun- 
dred years have gone over us; but I believe we are 
not materially changed fince that period. Thanks 
to our fullen refifiance to innovation, thanks to 
the cold fiuggifunefs of our national charaéter, 
we ftill bear the ftamp of our forefathers. We 
have not (as I conceive) 10ft the generofity and 
dignity of thinking of the fourteenth century; nor 
as yet have we fubtilized ourfelves into favages. 
We are not the converts of Rou{feau ; we are not 
the difciples of Voltaire; Helvetius has made no 
progrefs amongfi us. Atheifis are not our preach- 
ers; madmen are not our Ll\vgi verso We know 
that we have made no difcoveries; and we think 
that no difcoveries are to be made, in morality; 
nor many in the great principles of government, 
nor in the ideas of liberty, 
vhich wcre under- 
flood long before we were born, altogether as 
well as they will be after the grave has heaped its 
mould upon our prefumption, and the fùent tomb 
fhJIl have impofed its la\V on our pert loquacity. 
In England we have not yet been completelyeln- 
bo\velled of our nJtural entrails; we fiill feel 
within us, and 
ve cheriíh and cultivate, thofe in- 
bred fentiments v:hich are the faithful guardians, 
the aB:ive monitors üf our duty, the true fup.. 
porters of all liberal and 111anly morals. We have 
not been dra\vn and truffed, in order that we may 
be 
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be filled, like fluffed birds in a mufeum, with 
chaff and rags and paltry blurred fhreds of paper 
about the rights of man. We preferve the whole 
of our feelings fiill native and intire, unfophifii- 
cated by pedantry and infidelity. We have real 
hearts of Belli and blood beating in our bofoms. 
We fear God; we look up with awe to kings; 
with affeaion to parliaments; with duty to ma- 
giftrates; ,,
ith reverence to priefis; and \vith re- 
fpea to nobility.* Why? Becaufe when fuch 
ideas are brought before our minds, it is natural 
to be fo atfeéted; becaufe all other feelings are falfe 
and fpurious, and tend to corrupt our Ininds, to 
vitiate our primary morals, to render us unfit for 
rational liberty; and by teaching us a fervile, li- 
centious, and abandoned infolence, to be our low 
fport for a few holidays, to make us perfeéHy fit 
for, and jufily deferving of flavery, through the 
whole courfe of our lives. 


The Englifil are, I conceive, rnifrcpre[cnted in a letter pub- 
liíhed in one of the papers by a gentleman thought to be a diC- 
renting miniH:er.-\\lhen writing to Dr. Price of the Cpirit 
which prevails at Paris, he f..LYS. "The fpirit of the pe('ple in 
U this place has abolifued all the proud diflinllions which the 
U king anc\ noMe! had ufurpcd In their minds; whether tllt
y talk 
" of the I.mg, t
e Ilohlt', 01' thi! pntfl, their whole language is that 
" of the moll enlig!.ttned and liberal amtJngjlthe Engljlz." If 
this gentleman means to confine the terms c1I1 ghtcJl
d and lil,- 
m/ to one Cd of men in Englanll, it may be true. It is Dot ge. 
nerally Co. 


IVI4 


You 
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You fee, Sir, that in this enlightened age I aln 
bold enough to confefs, that \ve are generally men 
of untaught feelings; that infiead of cafiing away 
all our old prejudices, we cherifh them to a very 
confiderable degree, and, to take more 1hame to 
ourfdves, we cherifh them becaufe they are pre.. 
judices; and the longer they have lafied, and the 
more generaUy they have prevailed, the more we 
cherifh them. We are afraid to put men to live 
and trade each on his own private flock of rea- 
fon; becaufe 'we fufpecr that the flock in each 
man is fmall, and that the individuals would do 
bctter to avail themfelves of the gencral bank and 
capital of nations and of ages. Many of our men 
of fpeculation, inftead of exploding general pre.. 
judices, en1ploy their fagacity to difcover the la- 
tent \vifdoIll \.\-hich prevails in them. If they 
find what they feek, and they fe1dom fail, they 
think it more wife to continue the prejudice, v:ith 
the reafon involved, than to cart away the coat of 
prejudice, and to leave nothing but the naked 
reafon; becaufe prejudice, with its reafon, has a 
motive to give aétion to that reafon, and an af- 
fcétion which \vill give it permanence. Prejudice 
is of ready application in the emergency; it pre.. 
viouily engages the mind in a neady courfe of 
wifdom and virtue, and does not leave the man 
hefitating in the moment of decifion, fceptical, 
puzzled, and unrefolved. Prejudice renders a 
man's 
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man's virtue his habit; and not a feries of un.. 
conneéted aé1:s. Through juft prejudice, his duty 
becomes a part of his nature. 
Your literary men, and your politicians, and fo 
do the whole clan of the enlightened among us, 
effentially differ in thefe points. They have no 
refpeél: for the wifdom of others; but they pay it 
off by a very full meafure of confidence in their 
own. With them it is a fufficient motive to de- 
firoy an old fcheme of things, becaufe it is an 
Old one. As to the new, they are in no fort of 
fear with regard to the duration of a building 
run up in hafic; becaufe duration is no objeél: to 
thofe who think little or nothing has been done 
before their time, and who place all their hopes in 
difcovery. They conceive, very fyfiematically, 
that all things which give perpetuity are mifchie- 
vous, and therefore they are at inexpiable war 
with all efiablifhments. They think that govern- 
ment Inay vary like modes of drefs, and \vith as 
little ill effeét: that there needs no principle of 
attachment, except a fenfe of prefent conveniency, 
to any conftitution of the fiate. They always 
fpeak as if they were of opinion that there is a 
fingular fpecies of compaa bet\ven them and their 
magifirates, which binds the magifirate, but which 
has nothing reciprocal in it, but that the majefiy 
of th
 people has a right to diffolve it without any 
reafon, but its will. Their attachment to their 
country 
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country itfelf is only fo far as it agrees \vith forne 
of their fleeting projeéts; it begins and ends with 
that fcherne of polity \vhich falls in with their mo- 
mentary opinion. 
Thefe doB:rines, or rather fentiments, feem pre.. 
valent with yonr new fiatefmen. But they are 
wholly different from thofe on which we have al.. 
ways aéted in this country. 
I hear it is fometÎmes given out in France, that 
what is doing among you is after the example of 
England. I beg leave to affirm, that fcarce1y any 
thing done \vith you has originated from the prac- 
tice or thc prevalent opinions of this people, ei- 
ther in the aB: or in the fpirit of the proceeding. 
Let me add, that we are as unwilling to learn thefe 
leírons from France, as \ve are fure that we ncver 
taught them to that nation. The cabals here who 
take a fort of fhare in your tranfaétions as yet 
confift of but a handful of people. If unfortu- 
nately by their intrigues, their fermons, their pub- 
lications, and by a confidence derived from an 
expeéted union with the counfels and forces of the 
French nation, they fhould draw confidcrable 
numbers into their faaion, and in confequence 
fhould ferioufiy attempt any thing here in imita- 
tion of what has been done with you, the event, 
I dare venture to prophefy, ,,'ill be, that, with 
fome- trouble to their country, they will foon ac- 
rcmpliíh their o-;.vn defiruétion. This people re.. 
fufed 
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fufed to change their law in remote ages, from rea 
fpea to the infallibility of popes; and they will 
not now alter it from a pious implicit faith in 
the dogmatifm of philofophers; though the for- 
mer was armed with the anathema and cmfade, 
and though the latter fhould aét with the libel and 
the lamp iron. 
Formerly your affairs were your own concern 
only. We felt for them as men; but we kept 
aloof from them, becaufe we were not citizens of 
France. But when we fee the model held up to 
ourfelves, we muft feel as Englifhmen, and feel- 
ing, ,\"'e muft provide as Engliíhmen. Your af- 
fairs, in fpite of us, are made a part of our in- 
tereft; fo far at leaft as to keep at a difiance your 
panacea, or your plague, If it be a panacea, we 
do not want it. \Ve know the confequences of 
unneceffary phyfick. If it be a plague; it is fuch 
a plague, that the precautions of the moft fevere 
quarantine ought to be efiablHhcd againfi: it. 
I hear on all hands that a cabal, calling itfelf 
philofophick, receives the glory of many of the 
late proceedings; and that their opinions and 
fyfiems are the true aét:uating fpirit of the whole 
of them. I have heard of no party in England, 
literary or political, at any time, known by fuch a 
defcription. It is not with you compofed of thofe 
men, is it? whom the vulgar, in their blunt 
homely fiyle, commonly call Athcifts and Infidels? 
If 
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If it be, I admit that we too have had \\Triters of 
that defcription, who made fome noife in their 
day. At prefent they repofe iri lafting oblivion. 
Who, born within the lall forty years, has read 
one word of Collins, and Toland, and Tindal, 
and Chubb, and Morgan, and that whole race 
who called themfeives Freethinkers? Who now 
reads BoIingbroke? Who ever read him through? 
Aík the bookfellers of London what is become of 
all thefe lights of the world. In as few years their 
few fucceffors will go to the family vault of " all 
"the Capulets." But ,vhatcver they were, or 
are, \vith us, they were and are 'wholly uncon- 
neéted individuals. With us they kept the com- 
mon nature of their kind, and were not gregari- 
ous. They never aéted in corps, or were known 
as a facrion in the flate, nor prefumed to influ- 
ence in that name or characrer, or for the pur- 
pofes of fuch a faaion, on any of our publick con- 
cerns. \Vhether they ought fo to exifi, and fo be 
penllitteJ to aa, is another quefiion. As fuch ca. 
bals have not exified in England, fo neither has 
the fpirit of them had any influence in efiablifh- 
ing the original frame of our confiitution, or in 
anyone of the fcveral reparations and ÎInprove- 
ments it ha;:, undergone. 'The whole has been 
done under the aufpices, and is confirmed by the 
iànétions of religion and piety. rrhe whole has 
calanated from the íiInplicity of our national cha- 
ratter) 
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ratter, and from a fort of native plainnefs and di- 
rettnefs of underfi:anding which for a long time 
charaéterifed thofe men who have fucceffively ob- 
tained authority among us. This difpofition fiill 
remains, at lcafi in the great body of the people. 
We know, and what is better, we feel inwardly, 
that religion is the bafis of civil fociety, and the 
fource of all good and of all comfort. 41: In Eng- 
land we are fo convinced of this, that there is no 
ruft of fuperfiition, with ",'hich the accumulated 
abfurdity of the human mind might have crufied 
it over in the courfe of ages, that ninety-nine in 
a hundreq of the people of England vvould not 
prefer to ilnpiety. "\Ve {hall never be fuch fools 
as to call in an enemy to the fubfiance of any fyf- 
tem to remove its corruptions, to fupply its de- 
feéts, or to perfea its confiruétion. If our religi- 
ous tenets fhould ever \vant a further elucidation, 
we !hall not call on atheifIn to explain them. \Ve 
1hall not light up our temple from that unhallo\ved 
fire. It will be illuminated with other lights. It 


· Sit igitur hoc ab initio perfuafum civibus, dominos effe om- 
Dium rerum ac moderatore
, dcos; eaque, quæ gerantur, eorum 
geri vi, ditionc, ac numine; eofdemque optime de genere ho- 
minum mereri ; et qualis quifque fit, quid agat, quid in fe ad.. 
mittat, qua m
nte qua pietatc coJat religiones intueri: piorum 
et impiorum habere rationem. His enim rebus imbutæ mentes 
baud fane abborrebunt ab utili et a vera fententia. Cic. de Le.. 
gibus, 1. z. 


\\yill 
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will be perfumed with other incenfe, than the in- 
feétious fiuff which is imported by the fmugglers 
of adulterated metaphyficks. If our ecclefiafiical 
efiabliíhment fhould \vant a revifion, it is not 
avarice or rapacity, publick or private, that we 
'Íhall employ for the audit, or receipt, or applica- 
tion of its confecrated revenue. Violently con.. 
demning neither the Greek nor the Armenian, 
nor, fince heats are fubfided, the Roman fyfiem of 
religion, 'we prefer the Protefiant; not becaufe 
\ve think it has lefs of the Chrifiian religion in it, 
but becaufe, in our judgment, it has more. We 
are protefiants, not from indifference but from 
zeal. 
We know, and it is our pride to know, that 
man is by his confiitution a religious animal; that 
atheifm is againfi, not only our reafon but our in- 
ftincrs; and that it cannot prevail long. But if 
in the moment of riot, and in a drunken delirium 
from the bot fpirit drawn out of the alembick of 
hell, which in France is no\v fo furioufiy boiling, 
we fuould uncover our nakednefs by thro\ving off 
that Chriftian religion which has hitherto been 
our boaft and comfort, and one great fource of 
civilization amongft us, and among many other 
nations, we are apprehenfive (being well aware 
that the mind will not endure a void) that forne 
uncouth, pernicious, and degrading fuperfiition, 
might take place of it. 


For 
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For that reafon, before we takc from our efia- 
bliíhment the natural human means of efiimation, 
and give it up to contempt, as you have done, and 
in doing it have incurred the penalties you well 
deferve to fuffer, we defire that fome other may 
be prefented to us in the place of it. We fhall 
then forIn our judgment. 
On there ideas, infiead of quarrelling with efia- 
blifhments, as forne do, who have made a philo- 
fophy and a religion of their hoftility to fuch in- 
fiitutions, we cleave clofely to them. 'Ve are re- 
folved to keep an efiabliíhed church, an efiablHhed 
monarchy, an efiabliíhed arifiocracy, and an efia- 
blifhed democracy, each in the degree it exifts, 
and in no greater. I {hall {hew you prefently 
ho\v much of each of thefe we poffefs. 
It has been the misfortune (not as thefe gentle- 
men think it, the glory) of this age, that e"ery 
thing is to be difcuífed, as if the confiitution of 
our country were to be always a fubjcét rather of' 
altercation than enjoyment. For this reafon, as 
well as for the fatisfaaion of thofc among you (if 
any fuch you have among you) who may willi to 
profit of examples, I venture to trouble you with 
a few thoughts upon each of thefe eftablifuments. 
I do not think they were unwife in ancient Rome, 
who, \vhen they \viíhed to ne\v.mode1 their la\\-s, 
rent commiffioners to examine the beft confiituted 
republiw within their rcach. 


Firft:, 
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Firfi, I beg leave to fpeak of our church efta- 
blifhment, which is the firfi: of our prejudices, not 
a prejudice defiitute of reafon, but involving in it 
profound and extenfive wifdom. I fpeak of it 
firft. It is firft, and laft, and midft in our minds. 
For, taking ground on that religious fyfiem, of 
which we are no
v in po{feffion, we continue to 
ad: on the early received, and uniformly continued 
fenfe of mankind. That fenfe not only, like a 
wife architeét, hath built up the auguft fabrick of 
flates, but like a provident proprietor, to preferve 
the firuéture from prophanation and ruin, as a 
{acred temple, purged from all thc impurities of 
fraud, and violence, and injufiice, and tyranny, 
hath folemnly and for ever confecrated the coma 
mO.l1\vealth, and all that officiate in it. This con- 
fecration is made, that all who adminifter in the 
government of men, in which they fland in the 
perfon of God himfelf, fuould have high and wor- 
thy notions of their funétion and defiination; that 
their hope fhouJd be full of immortality; that 
they fhould not look to the paltry pelf of the mo- 
ment, nor to the temporary and tranfient praife 
of the vulgar, but to a folid permanent exiftence, 
in the permanent part of their nature, and to a 
permanent fame and glory, in the example they 
leave as a rich inheritance to the \vorld. 
Such fublime principles ought to be infufed into 
perfons of exalted fituations; and religious efia. 
blifiunents 
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bliíhments provided, that may continually revive 
and enforce them. Every fort of moral, every 
fort of civil, every fort of politick inititution, aid. 
ing the rational and natural ties that conneét the 
human undcrftanding and affeétions to the divine, 
are not more than neceffary, in order to build up 
that wonderful firuéture, Man; \vhofe prerogative 
it is, to be in a great degree a creature of his own 
making; and who \vhen made as he ought to be 
made, is defiined to hold no trivial place in the 
creation. But \vhenever man is put over men, as 
the better nature ought ever to prefide, in that 
cafe more particularly, he íhould as nearly as pof- 
íible be approximated to his perfeétion. 
The confecration of the flate, by a ftate religious 
efiablifhn1ent, is neceffary al[o to opcrate \vith a 
wholcfome a\ve upon free citizens; becauf
, in 
crder to fecure their freedom, they Inufi enjoy 
forne determinate portion of po\ver. To them 
therefore a religion conneéted \vith the íb.te, and 
'with their duty towards it, becomes even more ne.. 
cdIary than in fuch focieties, where the people by 
the terms of their fubjeétion are confined to private 
fentimcnts, and the management of their own fa. 
roily concerns. All perfons poffeffing any portion 
of power ought to be firongly and awful1y im- 
prcffed with an idea that they aét in trufi; and 
that they are to account for their condua in that 
VOL. V. N truft 
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trufi to the one great mafier, author and founder 
of fociety. 
This principle ought even to be more llrongIy 
Î1npreffed upon the Ininds of thofe \vho compofe 
thß colleaive fovereignty than upon thofe of 
fingle princes. Without infiruments, thefe princes 
can do nothing. Whoever ufes infirumcnts, in 
finding heIps, finds alfo impediments. Their 
po\
er is thercfore by no Ineans complete; nor 
are they fafc in extrC111e abufe. Such perfons, 
110\\reVer eJevated by flattery, arrogance, and felf- 
opinion, mull be fenfiblc that, \vhether covered or 
not by pofitive la"r, in fonle \\'ay or other they 
are accountable even here for the abufe of their 
trufi. If they are not cut off by a rebellion of 
their people, they may be firangled bJ the very 
janHfaries kept for their fecurity againll all other 
tebellion. Thus \ve haye feen the king of France 
told by his foldiers for an increafe of pay. But 
where popular authority is abfolute and unre- 
firained, the people have an infinitely greater, be- 
caufe a far better founded confidence in their own 
po\ver. 'They are thclnfelves, in a great Ineafure, 
their O\VD infirUlnents. They are nearer to their 
objeas. Befides, they are lefs under refponfibility 
to one of the grèatefi controlling po\vers on earth, 
the fenfe of fame and efiilnation. The :!hare of 
infamy that is likely to fall to the lot of each indi- 
vidual 
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yidual in publick aéts, is Í1nall indeed; the opera- 
tion of opinion being in the inverfe ratio to the 
númber of thofe \vho abufe power. Their o,vn 
approbation of their O\Vn aas has to them the ap- 
pearance of a publick judgment in their fayour. 
A perfeEt: democracy is therefore the moR íhame- 
lefs thing in the \vorld. As it is the Inofi {harn
- 
lefs, it is alfo the' moll fearlefs. No man appre- 
hends in his perf on he can be made fubjeB: to pu- 
nifhment. Certainly the people at brge never 
ought: for as all punifhments arc for example to.. 
'wards the confervation of the people at large, the 
people at large can never become the fubjeét of 
puniíhment by any human hand. =I(: It is therefore 
of infinite importance that they íhould not be fuf.. 
fef(
d to imagine that their \vill, any n10re than that 
of kings, is the ftandard of right and \\Tong. 
They ought to be perfuadcd that they arc full as 
little entitled, and far Icfs qualified, \vith fafety to 
themfe1ves, to ufe any arbitrary power \I\'hatfo- 
ever; that therefore they are not, ul1der a falfe 
{hew of liberty, but, in truth, to exercife an unna- 
tural inverted domination, tyrannically to exaa, 
from thofe \vho officiate in the f:ate, not an entire 
devotion to their interefi, which is their right, but 
an abjecr fubmiffion to their occauonal will; extin- 
guiíhing thereby, in all thofe \"ho ferve them, all 


· Quicquill multis p
ccatur inultum. 


N2 


moral 
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moral principle, all fenfe of dignity, all ufe ofjudg.. 
ment, and all confifiency of charaél:er, whilll by 
the very' fame procefs they give themfelves up a 
proper, a fuitable, but a mofi contemptible prey 
to the fervile alnbition of popular fycophants or 
courtly flatterers. 
When the people have emptied themfelves of all 
the lull of felfiíh will, which without religion it is 
utterly impoffible they ever fhould, \vhen they arc 
confcious that they exercife, and excrcife perhaps 
in a higher link of the order of delegation, the 
power, \vhich to be legitimate mull be according 
to that eternal immutable la\v, tn which will and 
reafon are the fame, they will be more careful how 
they place po\ver in bafe and incapable hands. In 
their nomination to office, they will not appoint to 
the cxercife of authority, as to a pitiful job, but as. 
to a holy funB:ion; not according to their fordid 
felfiili. interefi, nor to their \vanton caprice, nor to 
their arbitrary \vill; but they will confer that 
po\ver (\vhich any Inan may \vell tremble to give 
or to receive) on thofe only, in \vhom they may 
difcern that predominant proportion of aétive 
virtue and \vifdom, taken together and fitted to 
the charge, fuch, as in the great and inevitable 
mixed mafs of human imperfcétiSJns and infirmi- 
ties, is to be found. 
\;Vhcn they are habitually convinced that no' 
evil can be acceptable, either in the aét or the per.. 
million '1- 
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miffion, to hÍ1n whofe effcnce is good, they 'will be 
better able to extirpate out of the minds of all ma- 
gifirates, civil, eccle6afiical, or military, any thing 
that bears the leafi refelI1blance to a proud and 
lawlefs domination. 
But one of the firfi: and mofi leading principles 
on \vhich the commonwealth and the laws are 
confecrated, is left the temporary poffeffors and 
life-renters in it, unmindful of what they have re- 
ceived from their anceftors, or of what is due to 
their pofi:erity, fhould aå as if they were the 
entire mafiers; that they fhould not think it 
alnongft their rights to cut off the entail, or com- 
mit wafie on the inheritance, by dé:firoying at 
their pleafure the \\' hole original fabrick of their 
fociety; IlJ,zarding to leave to thofe \vho COlne 
after thcm, a ruin infiead of an habitation-and 
teaching thefe fucceffors as little to refpecr their 
contrivances, as they had thelnfelves refpeél::ed the 
inftitutions of their forefathers. By this unprin- 
cipled facility of changing the flate as often, and 
as much, and in as many \vays as there are float- 
ing fancies or faíhions, the \vhole chain and con- 
tinuityof the comillonwealth would be broken. 
No onc generation could link with the other. 
Men \vould become little bcttcr than the Hies of a 
fumn1er. 
And firfi: of all, the fcicncc of jurifprudencc, 
the pride of the huma.I:l intcllcét, \vhich, with all its 
N 3 dcfcas, 
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defeél:s, redundancies, and errours, is the colleaed 
reafon of ages, combining the principles of original 
jufiice with the infinite variety of human con- 
cerns, as a heap of old exploded errours, \v
uld be 
no longer fiudied. Perfonal felf-fufficiency and ar- 
rog-ance (the certain attendants upon all thofe who 
have never experienced a \vifdom greater than 
their own) would ufurp the tribunal. Of courfe, 
no certain laws, efiablifhing invariable grounds of 
hope and fear, would keep the aB:ions of men in 
a certain courfe, or direB: theln to a certain end. 
Nothing fiable in the Inodes of holding property, 
or exerciíìng funâion, could form a folid ground 
on \vhich any parent could fpeculate in the educa- 
cation of his offspring, or in a choice for their fu- 
ture eftablifl.unent in the \vorld. No principles 
,,"ouìd be early 'v or ked into the habits. .As foon 
as the moil able inftrucror had conlpleted his labo- 
rious courfe of inilitution, inftcad of fending forth 
his pupil, accolnpliíhed in a virtuous difcipline, 
fitted to procure hÍ1n attention and refpett, in his 
place in fociety, he ,vould find every thing altered; 
and that he had turned out a poor creature to the 
contempt and derifion of the \vorld, ignorant of 
the true grounds of eftimation. 'Vho ,,'ould in- 
fure a tender and delicate fenfe of honour to beat 
almofi ,\'ith the firft pulfes of the heart, ,\"hen no 
man could kno,v \vhat would be the tefi of honour 
in a nation, continually varying the ilandard of its 
coin? 
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coin? No part of life \vDuld retain its acquifitions. 
Barbarifm with regard to fcience and literature, 
unfk.ilfulnefs \vith regard to arts and manufaå:ures, 
would infallibly fucceed to the '\'ant of a fieady 
education and fettled principle; and thus the com- 
IDon'wealth itfelf 'would, in a few generations, 
crumble away, be difconneåed into the dull: and 
powder of individuality, and at length difperfed to 
aU die \vinds of heaven. 
To avoid therefore the evils of inconfiancy 
and verfatility, ten thoufand times ,vorCe than 
thofe of obfiinacy and the blindefi prejudice, \ve 
ll,lve confecrated the fi:ate, that no lnan fhould ap- 
proach to look into its defeéts or corruptions but 
\vith due caution; that he fhould never dream of 
beginning its reformation by its fubverfion; that 
he fhould approach to the faults of the Rate as to 
the \vounds of a father, with pious a\ve and trem- 
bling folicitude. By this wiíc prejudice \ve are 
taught to look \vith horrour on tho[e children of 
their country \vho are prOlnpt ra:fhly to hack that 
aged parent in pieces, and put him into the kettle 
of lnagicians, in hopes that by their poifonous 
weeds, and wild incantations, they may regenerate 
the paternal confiitution, and renovate their fa- 
ther's life. 
Society is indeed a contracr. Subordinate con- 
traéts for objeB:s of lnere occafional interd1: Inay 
be diírolvcd at pkafure-but the flate ought nor: 
N..
 to 
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to be confidered as nothing better than a partner- 
fhip agreement in a trade of pepper and coffee, 
calli co or tobacco:) or fome other fuch low concern, 
to be taken up for a little temporary intereft:) and 
to be difTolved by the fancy of the parties. It is to 
be looked on with other reverence; becaufeÏt is 
not a partnerfhip in things fubfervient only to the 
grofs animal exiftence of a temporary and periili- 
able nature. It is a partnerfhip in all fcience; a 
partnerfhip in all art; a partnedhip in every virtue, 
and in all perfettion. As the ends of fuch a part.. 
nerlliip cannot be obtained in l11any generations, 
it becomes a partnerfhip not only between thofe 
\vho are living, but bct\veen thofe who are living, 
thofe who arc dead, and thofe \vho are to be born. 
Each contraél: of each particular fiate is but a claufe 
in the great primæval contraét of eternal fociety, 
linking the lower \\Tith the higher natures, con- 
neéling the vifible and invifible world:) according 
to a fixed compaét fanB:ioned by the inviolable 
oath which holds all phyfical and all moral l1atures, 
each in their appointed place. This law is not 
fubjeB: tQ the will of tho[e, \vho by an obligation 
above them:) and infinitely fuperiour, are bound 
to fubl11it their will to that la\v. The municipal 
corporations of that univerfal kingdom are not 
morally at liberty at their pleafure, and on their 
[peculations of a contingent improvement, wholly 
to f(;parate and tear afunder the band.s of their 
fubordinate 
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íubonlinate community, and to diirolve it into an 
unfocial, uncivil, unconnecred chaos of elementary 
principles. It is the firfi: and fuprerne neeeffity 
only, a neceffity that is not chofen but choofes, a 
necefiity paramount to deliberation, that admits 
no difcuffion, and demands no evidence, which 
alone can jufiify a refort to anarchy. This neceffity 
is no exception to the rule; becaufe this neceffity 
itfelf is a part too of that moral and phyfical dif- 
pofition of things to which man muft be obedient 
by confent or force; but if that which is only fub. 
miffion to neceffity íhould be made the objeB: of 
choice, the law is broken, nature is difobeyed, and 
the rcbellious are outla\ved, cafi: forth" and exiled, 
from this world of reafon, and order, and peace, 
and virtue, and fruitful penitence, into the anta.. 
gonifi: v/orld of madnefs, difcord, vice, confufion, 
and unavailing forrow. 
Thefe, my dear Sir, are, were, and I think long 
\vill be, the fcntiments of not the leaft learned and 
refleåing part of thi.., kingdom. They ,vho are 
included in this defcription, form their opinions 
on fuch grounds as fuch perfons ought to form 
them. The lefs inquiring receive them from an 
authority, which thofe ,,,horn Providence dooms 
to live on tru
 need not be aíhamed to rely on. 
Thefe two forts of men move in the fame direc. 
tion, though in a different place. They both move 
,vith the order of the univcrfc. They all know 
or 
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or feel this great ancient truth: " Quod illi prin.. 
" cipi et præpotenti Deo qui Oll1nem hunc mun- 
"dum regit, nihil corUlU quæ quidem fiant in 
" tcrris acceptius quam concilia et cætus hOlninum 
" jure fociati quæ civitates appellantur." They 
take this tenet of the head and heart, not Fron} 
the great name which it immediately bears, nor 
from the greater from 'whence it is derived; but 
froin that \vhich alone can give true \veight and 
Ltnétion to any lcarned opinion, the comn10n na- 
ture and common relation of men. Perfuaded 
that all things ought to be done with reference, 
and referring all to the point of reference to \vhich 
aU íhould be direéled, they think themfelves 
bound, not only as individuals in the fanéìuary of 
the heart, or as congregated in that perfonal capa- 
city, to renew the memory of their high origin 
and cafi; but alfo in their corporate charaéìer to 
perform their national homage to the infiitutor, 
and author and protcétor of civil fociety; without 
\vhich civil fociety man could not by any poffibi- 
lityarrive at the perfeéìion of which his nature is 
capable, nor evcn make a remote and faint ap- 
proach to it. They conceive that He \vho gave 
our nature to be perfeB:ed by our virtue, \villed alfo 
the necefTary means of its perfeåion-I-Ic willed 
therefore the fi:ate-He willed its conneåion widl 
the fource and original archetype of all perfeét:ion. 
They who are convinced of this his 'will, which is 
the 
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the b\vof laws and the fovereign of fovereigns, 
cannot think it reprehenfible that this our corpo. 
rate fealty and homage, that this our recognition 
of a figniory paramount, I had a)mofi faid this 
oblation of the flate itfelf, as a \vorthy offering on 
the high altar of univerfal praife, íhould be per- 
formed as all publick folemn acrs are performed, 
in buildings, in 111UÍÌck, in decoration, in fpeech, 
in the dignity of perfons, according to the cufloms 
of nlankind, taught by their nature; that is, \vith 
modeí1: fplendour, ,,'ith unaITuming flate, \vith mild 
111ajeí1:y and fober pomp. For thofe purpofes they 
think fome part of the wealth of the country is as 
ufefully employed as it can be, in fomenting the 
luxury of individuals. It is the publick orna- 
l11ent. It is the publick confolation. It nourifhes 
the publick hope. The poorefi man finds his 
o"\\'n importance and dignity in it, ,vhilft the 
\vealth and pride of individuals at every llloment 
makes the Inan of hUlnble rank and fortune fen- 
fible of his inferiority, and degrades and vilifies 
his condition. It is for the man in hUlnble life, 
and to raife his nature, and to put hilll in mind of 
a ftate in which the privileges of opulence \\'ill 
ceafe, when he ,,,ill be equal by nature, and n1ay 
þe J:nQrc th4n equal by yirtue, that this portion of 
the general \\'ea1th of his country is cmployed and 
Llnå:ified. 
I aiTure you I do not aim at fingularity. I give 
you 
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you opinions which have been accepted amongft 
us, frOlTI very early times to this moment, with a 
continued and general approbation, and which in- 
deed are fo worked into lny lnind, that I am unable 
to difiinguifh what I have learned from others 
from the refults of my O'wn meditation. 
It is on fome fuch principles tllat the majority 
of the people of England, far fron1 thinking a 
religious national cfiablHhment unlawful, hardly 
think it la"vful to be "vithout one. In France you 
are ,vholly n1ifiaken if you do not believe us above 
all other things attached to it, and beyond all 
other nations; and when this people has aéted un- 
wifely and unjuftifiably in its favour (as in forne in- 
fiances they have done moft certainly) in their 
very errours you ,,,ill at leafi difcover their zeal. 
This principle runs through the '\vhole fyfielu 
of their polity. They do not confider their church 
efiablifhment as convenient, but as effential to 
th
ir fiate; not as a thing heterogeneous and fe- 
parable; fOll1ething added for accommodation; 
'\vhat théy may either keep up or lay aftde, accord.. 
ing to their temporary ideas of convenience. 
They confider it as the foundation of their whole 
confiitution, ,vith ,vhich, and with every part of 
which, it holds an indiffoluble union. Church 
:lnd fiate are ideas infeparable in their minds, and 
fcarcely is the one ever mentioned without men.. 
tiOI
ing the other. 


Our 
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Our education is fo formed as to confirm and 
fix this impreffion. Our education is in a nlan.. 
ner wholly in the hands of ecclefiafiicks, and in 
all fiages from infancy to Inanhood. Even \\
hen 
our youth, leaving fchools and univerfities, enter 
that mofi important period of life which begins to 
link experience and fiudy together, and \vhen 
with that vie\v they vifit other countries, inftead 
of old domefiicks 'whom \ve have feen as gover- 
nours to principal men from other parts, three- 
fourths of thofe \vho go abroad \vith our young 
nobility and gentlemen are ecclefiafiicks; not as 
aufiere mafiers, nor as l11ere follo\vers; but as 
friends and companions of a graver charaB:er, and 
not feldom perfons as 'well born as themfelves. 
With them, as relations, they moil: cOlnmonly keep 
up a clore conneB:ion through life. By this con.. 
neétion w'e conceive that \YC attach our gentlemen 
to the church; and \\
e libcralize the church by an' 
intercourfe \vith- the leading charaéters of the 
country. 
So tenacious are \ve of the old eccleftafiical 
modes and fafhions of infiitution, that very little 
alteration has been made in them fince the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century; adhering in this par.... 
ticular, as in all things eire, to our old fettled 
maxim, never entirely nor at once to depart from 
antiquity. \Ve found there old infiitutions, on 
the whole, favourable to D10rality and difciplinej 
and 


, 
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and we thought they wcre fufceptible of amend- 
ment, without altering the ground. We thought 
that they were capable of receiving and meliorat- 
ing, and above all of prcferving, the acceffions of 
fcience and literature, as the order of Providence 
fuould fucceffively produce theln. And after all, 
with this gothick and monkiíh education (for 
fuch it is in the ground.\vork) \ve may put in our 
claim to as ample and as early a {hare in all the 
improvements in [dence, in arts, and in literature
 
which have illuminated and adorned the modern 
'world, as any other nation in Europe; 'we think 
one main caufe of this improvement was our not 
defpifing the patrin10ny of knowledge \vhich was- 
left us by our forefathers4 
It is from our attachment to a church efiablifh. 
ment that the Engliíh nation did not think it \\
ife 
to entrufl: that great fundalnental interefi of the 
whole to what they trufi no part of their civil 
or military publick fervice, that is; to the unfieady 
and precarious contribution of individuals. They 
go further. They certainly never have fuffered 
and never will fuffcr the fixed eftate of the church 
to be converted into a penfion, to depend on the 
treafury, and to be delayed, 'withheld, or perhaps 
to be extinguifhed by fifcal difficulties; which dif- 
ficulties may fometimes be pretended for po1itical 
purpofes, and are in faét often brought on by the 
(:xtravagance, negligence, and rapacity of politi.. 
Clans. 
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{"ians. The people of England think that they 
have conftitutional motives, as ,ven as religious, 
againfi any projeét of turning their independent 
clergy into ecclefiaftical penfioners of flate. They 
trelnble for their liberty, from the influence of a 
clergy dependent on the cro\vn; they tremble for 
the publick tranquillity from the diforders of a 
faétious clergy, if it \vere made to depend upon 
any other than the crown. They therefore made 
thcir church, like their king and their nobility, in.. 
dependent. 
Fro1l1 the united confiderations of religion and 
conf1:itutional policy, from their opinion of a duty 
to make a fure provifion for the confolation of the 
feeble and the infiruétion of the ignorant, they 
have incorporatcd and identified the efiatc of thc 
church with the mafs of private property, of \vhich 
the fiate is not the proprietor, either for ufe or 
dominion, but the guardian only and the regu- 
lator. They have ordained that the provifion of 
this efiablifhment might be as fiable as the earth 
on \vhich it ftands, J.nd :íhould not fluétuate with 
the Euripus of funds and actions. 
The men of England, the Blen, I Incan, of light 
and leading in England
 whofe wifdom (if they 
have any) is opcn and dircé1:, \vould be a{hamed, 
as of a filly dcccitful trick, to profcfs any religion 
in nalTIe, \\yhich by their proceedings thcy appear 
to çontemn. If by their conduét (the only Ian. 
guage 
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guage that rarely lies) they feemed to regard the 
great ruling principle of the moral and the natural 
world, as a mere invention to keep the vulgar in 
obedience, they apprehend that by fuch a conduét 
they would defeat the politick purpofe they have 
in view. They 'would find it difficult to make 
others believe in a fyfiem to which they manifefily 
gave no credit themfelves. The chrifiian ftatef. 
men of this land would indeed nrft provide for 
the multitude; becaufe it is 
he multitude; and is 
therefore, as fuch, the ÍÌrft objeB: in the ecclefiaf- 
tical infiitution, and in all infiitution
. They have 
been taught, that the circulnftance of the gofpel's 
being preached to the poor, was one of the 
great tefts of its true miffion. They think, there- 
fore, that thofe do not believe it, \vho do not 
take care it íhould be preached to the poor. But 
äs they know that charity is not confined to any 
one defcription, but ought to apply itfelf to all 
men who have \vants, they are not deprived of a 
due and anxious fenfatÏon of pity to the diftreffes 
of the miferable great. They are not repelled 
through a fafiidious delicacy, at the fiench of their 
arrogance and prefumption, from a medicinal 
attention to their mental blotches and running 
{ores. They are fenfible, that religious inftruc- 
tion is of more confequence to them than to any 
others; from the greatnefs of the temptation to 
'which they are expofed; from the ilnportant con- 
fcquences 
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f
quences that attend their fñ1lts; frol11 the con- 
tagion of their ill example; from the neceffity of 
bowing down the fiubborn neck of their pride 
and ambition to the yoke of moderation and vir- 
tue; from a confideration of the fat fiupidity and 
grofs ignorance concerning what imports Inen. 
ß10fl: to know', which prevails at courts, and at 
the head of armies
 and in fenates, as much as at 
the loom and in the field. 
The Englifh people are fatisfied, that to the 
great the confolations of religion are as neceffary 
as its infl:ruétions. They too are anlong the un- 
happy. They feel perfonal pain and domefiick 
forro\v. In thefe they have no privilege, but are 
.fubjeét to pay their full contingent to the contri- 
butions levied on mortality. They want this fove.. 
reign balm under their gnawing cares and anxie- 
ties, which being lefs converfant about the limited 
wants of animal life, range without limit, and are 
diverfified by infinite combinations in the \\.ild and 
unbounded regions of imagination. SOUle chari- 
table dole is 
vanting to thefe, our often very un. 
happy brethren, to fill the gloomy void that reigns 
in minds \vhich have nothing on earth to hope or 
fear; fomething to relieve in the killing languor 
and over-laboured laßìtude of thofc \vho have no- 
thing to do; fomething to excite an appetit
 to 
exifience in the palled fatiety \\.hich attends on all 
pleafurcs which may be bought, 'where nature is 
VOL. V. 0 not 
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not left to her own procefs, where even defire i
 
anticipated, and therefore fruition defeated by 
Ineditated fchellles and contrivances of delight 1 
and no interval, no obfiacle, is interpofed between 
the \villi and the accotnpliíhment. 
The people of England kno\v how little influ- 
ence the teachers of religion are likely to have 
with the \veJlthy and po\verful of long fianding, 
and ho\v much lefs with the newly fortunate, if 
they appear in a manner no way afTorted to thofe 
\vith \vhom they muft affociate, and over \vhom 
they mufi evcn exercife, in fome cafes, f0111ething 
like an authority. What lTIUft they think of that 
body of teachers, if they fee it in no part above 
the efiablilliment of their domeftick fervants? If 
the poverty \vere voluntary, there might be fome 
difference. Strong in fiances of felf-denial operate 
po\verfully on our minds; and a man \vho has no 
wants has obtained greJt freedom and firmnefs, 
and 
ven dignity. But as the mafs of any defcrip- 
tion of mcn are but men', and their poverty can.. 
not be voluntary, that difrefpeéè \\'hich attends 
upon all lay property, \vill not depJrt from the ec- 
defiafiical. Our provident confl:itution has there- 
fore taken care that thofe \yho arc to infiruéè pre- 
fumptuous ignorance, thofe who are to be cenfors 
over infolent vice, lliould neither incur their con- 
tempt, nor live upon their alms; nor will it tempt 
the rich to a neglcét of the true Inedicine of their 
minds. 
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minds. For thefe reafons, ,,'hilft \ve provide firft 
for the poor, and \YÍth a parental folicitude, we 
have not relegated religion (like fomcthing we 
\vere aíhamed to íhew) to obfcure municipalities 
or rufl:ick villages. No! we will have her to exalt 
her mitred front in courts and parliaments. We 
\vill have her mixed throughout the \vhole mafs 
of life, and blended with all the claffes of fociety. 
The people of England will íhew to the haughty 
potentates of the world, and to their talking. fo.. 
phifl:ers, that a free, a generous, an informed na.. 
tion, honours the high magifirates of its church; 
that it will not fuffer the infolence of wealth and 
titles, or any other fpecies of proud pretenfion, to 
look down \vith fcorn upon v/hat they look up to 
\vith reverence; nor prefume to trample on that 
acquired perfonal nobility, which they intend al. 
\vays to be, and which often is, the fruit, not the 
reward, (for what can be the re\vard?) of learn- 
ing, piety, and virtue. They can fee, without pain 
or grudging, an archbiíhop precede a duke. They 
can fee a biíhop of Durham, or a biíhop of Win.. 
ch
fier, in poffeilion' of ten thoufand pounds a 
year; and cannot conceive why it is in worfe 
hands than efiatrs to the like amount in the hands 
of this earl, or that fquire; although it 11lay be 
true, that fo many dogs and horfes are not kept 
by the former, and fed with the viétuals which 
ought to nourifh the children of the people. It 
o 2 is 
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is true, the whole church revenue is not always 
employed, and to every {hilling, in charity; nor 
perhaps ought it; but fomething is generally fo 
employed, It is better to cheriíh virtue and hu- 
manity, by leaving much to free \vill, even with 
fome lofs to the object, than to attempt to make 
men mere machines and infirunlents of a political 
benevolence. The ,vodel on the whole v:ill gain 
by a liberty, 'without which virtue cannot exifi. 
\Vhen once the conlmonwealth has efiabliíhed 
the efiates of the church as property, it can, con.. 
fifiently, hear nothing of the Inore or the lers. 
Too much and too little are treafon againfi pro- 
perty. \Vhat evil can arife from the quantity in 
any hand, whilfi the fuprenle authority has the 
full, fovereign fuperintendance over this, as over 
any property, to prevent every fpecies of abufe; 
and, whenever it notably deviates, to give to it a 
direéUon agreeable to the purpofes of its infiitu- 
tion. 
In England moil of us conceive that it is envy 
and malignity to\vards thofe wl10 are often thc 
beginners of their own fortune, and not a 10\Te of 
the felf.denial and nlortification of the ancient 
church, that makes fOlne look aíkance at the dif- 
tinétions, and honours, and re\'cnues, \vhich, taken 
from no perfon, are fet apart for virtue. Thc ears 
of the people of England are difiinguiíhing. They 
hear thefe nlcn íþeak broad. Their tongue be- 
trays 
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trays them. Their language is in the patois of 
fraud; in the cant and gibberHh of hypocrify. 
rrhe people of England muH: think fo, when thefe 
praters affelt to carry back the clergy to that pri- 
mitive evangelick poverty, \vhich, in the fpirit, 
ought always to exifi in them, (and in us too, 
however we may like it) but in the thing mufi be 
varied, when the relation of that body to the ftate 
is altered; \vhen Inanners, when modes of life, 
when indeed the whole order of human- affairs has 
undergone a total revolution. We {hall believe 
thofe reformers to be then honeft enthllfiafl:s, not 
as now we think them, cheats and deceivers, when 
\ve fee them throwing their own goods into com- 
Inon, and fubmitting their o\\rn perfons to the 
aufiere difcipline of the early. church. 
\Vith thefe ideas rooted in their Ininds, the 
comn10ns of Great Britain, in the national elner- 
gencies, \vill never feck their refource from the 
t:onfifcation of the cfiates of the church and poor. 
Sacrilege and profcription are not among the \\'ays 
dud means of our comrnittee of fupply. The 
Jews in Change-alley have not yet dared to hint 
their hopes of a lTIOrtgage on the revenues belong- 
ing to the fe
 of Canterbury. I an1 not afraid 
that I {hall be difavowcd, when I affure you, that 
there is not one puhliçk l11an in this kingdoln, 
\vhom you would \vi{h to quote; no not one of 
any p.lrty or dcfcription, whD does not r
probatc 
a 3 the 
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the diihoneft, perfidious, and cruel confifcation 
'which the national aífembly has been compelled 
to make, of that property which it was their firft 
duty to protecr. 
It is with the exultation of a little national pride 
I tell you, that thofe" 3mongfi: us who have wiíhed 
to pledge the focieties of Paris in the cup of their 
abominations, have been difappointed. The rob- 
bery of your church has proved a fecurity to the 
poífeffions of ours. It has roufed the people. They 
fee \vith horrour and alarm that enormous and 
fhalnelefs acr of profcription. It has opened, and 
\vill more and more open, their eyes upon the 
felfin} enl
rgenlent of mind, and the narrow libe.. 
ra1ity of fentiment of infidious men, which, com.. 
11lencing in clofe hypocrify and fraud, have ended 
in open violence and rapine. At home ,ve behold 
fimilar beginnings. 'TV e are on our guard againft 
filnilar conclufÌons. 
I hope "re {hall never be fo totally loft to all 
fcnfe of the duties impofed upon us by the la\v of 
focial union, as, upon any pretext of publick fer- 
vice, to confifcate the goods of a fingle unoffend- 
ing CItizen. Who but a tyrant (a nalne expref- 
five of every thing which can vitiate and degrade 
bun
an nature) could think of fcizing on the pro- 
perty of men, unaccu[cd, unheard, untried, br 
whole defcriptions, by hundreds and thoufands 
together? \Vho that had not loft every trace of 
humanit)", 


\ 
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humanity, could think of caning do,,-n men of ex... 
alted rank and facrcd funé1:ion, forne of them of 
an age to call at once for reverence and compaf- 
fi
n, of calling them down from the higheft fitu- 
ation in the common\vealth, ,vherein they ,vere 
maintained by their o\vn ]anded property, to a 
flate of indigence, depreffion, and contempt? 
The confifcators truly have made fome aUo\v- 
ance to their viaims froln the fcraps and frag- 
ments of their own tables, from \\'hich they have 
been fo harfhly driven, and \vhich have been fo 
bountifully fpread for a feafi to the harpies of 
ufury. Bu t to drive men from indepcndence to 
live on alms, is itfelf great cruelty. That which 
might be a tolerable condition to men in one ftate 
Ç>f life, and not habituated to other things, may, 
\vhen all thefe circumllanccs are altered, be a dread- 
ful revolution; and onc to which a virtuous Inind 
\vould feel pain in condclnning any guilt, except 
that which would demand the life of the offender. 
But to many minds this puniíhment of degradation 
and irfamy is ,vorfe than death. Undoubtedly it 
is an ir.finite aggravation of this cruel fuffering, 
that the perfons who "Terc taught a double preju- 
dice in favour of rdigion, by cducation, and by 
the place they held in the adlninifiration of its 
functions, are to receivc the rClnnants of the pro. 
perty as aln1s froin the profane and im.pious hands 
of thofc \",ho had plundered thCln of all the refi ; 
o 4 to 
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to receive (if they are at all to receive) not from 
the charitable contributions of the faithful, but 
from the infolent tendernefs of known and avow... 
ed atheifrn, the maintenance of relig
on, meafured 
out to them on the fiandaro of the contempt in 
which it is held; and for the purpofe of render- 
ing thofe who receive the aHowance vile, and of 
.no efrimation in the eyes of 111ankind. 
, 
But this acr of feizure of property, it feems, is 
a judgment in la\\r, and not a confifcation. They 
have, it feems, found out in the academies of the 
Palais Royal, and tile Jacobins, that certain men 
had no ribht to the pofTeffions which they held 
under lav.', ufage, the decif4Jns of courts, and the 
accumulated pnfcription of a thou[and years. 
They fay that ecc1efiafiicks are fiétitious perfons, 
creatures of the fiate, \vhom at pleafure they may 
defiroy, and of cour[e lilnit and n10dify in every 
particular; that the gqods they potTefs are not pro- 
perly theirs, but belong to the fiate \vhich created 
the fiétion; and we are therefore not to troub!e 
ourfclves \vith \v hat they Inay fuffer in their na- 
. tural feelings and natural perfons, on account of 
what is done to\\'ards thenl in this their confiruc- 
tive charaêter. Of ,,'hat import is it, under ,,'hat 
name3 you injure Inen, and deprive them of the 
jufi emolulnents of a profefiìon, in \vhich they 
""-ere not only pennitted but encouraged by the 
ft:ate to engage; and upon the fuppofed certaint}" 
of 
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of \vhich emoluments they had formed the plan of 
their lives, contracred debts, and led multitudes to 
an entire dependence upon them? 
You do not imagine, Sir, that I am going to 
compliment this miferable difiinél:ion of perfons 
\vith any long difcuffion. The arguments of ty- 
ranny are as contemptible as its force is dreadfuJ. 
IIad not your confifcators, by their early crimes, 
obtained a po\ver \vhich fecures indemnity to all 
the crimes of \vhich they have fince been guilty, 
or that they can commit, it is not the fyllogifm of 
the logician, but the laíh of the executioner that 
,vould have refu ted a fophifiry which becomes an 
acco111plice of theft and lnurder. The fophifiick 
tyrants of Paris are loud in their declalnations 
againft the departed regal tyrants, who in fornler 
ages have vexed the \,'orld. They are thus bold, 
becaufe the)' arc f.:lfe from the dungeons and iron 
cages of their old mailers. Shall we be lnore ten- 
der of the tyrants of our o\vn time, 'when \ve fee 
them aåing worfe tragedies und
r our eyes? fhall 
\ve not ufe the [lme liberty that they do, ,,"hen \ve 
can ufe it with the fame fafety? ",hen to fpeak 
honefi truth only requires a contempt of the opi- 
nions of thofe whofe aétions \ve abhor? 
'This outrage on all the fights of property \vas 
at 6rfi covered \vith what, on the fyfielTI of their 
conduå, was the moil afioniíhing of all pretexts 
-a regard to national fahll. The enclnies to pro- 
perty 
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perty at fÌrfi pretended a moll tender, delicate, and 
fcrupulous anxiety for keeping the king's engage- 
Inents \vith the publick creditor. Thefe profeffors 
of the rights of men are fo bufy in teaching others, 
that they have not leifure to learn any thing them- 
felves; other\vife they \,"ould have known, that it 
is to the property of the citizen, and not to the 
demands of the creditor of the fiate, that the firfi: 
and original faith of civil fociety is pledged. The 
claim of the citizen is prior in time, paralnount 
in title, fuperiour in equity. The fortunes of in- 
dividuals, \vhether poffciTed by acquifition, or by 
defcent, or in virtue of a participation in the goods 
of fOl1le cOlTImunity, \vere no part of the credi- 
tor's fecurity, expreffed or implied. They never 
fo lTIuch as entered into his head \vhen he Inade 
his bargain. He well knc\v that the publick, ,,'he- 
ther reprefcnted by a monarch or by a fenate, can 
pledge nothing but the publick efiate; and it can 
have no publick cftate, except in 'what it derives 
from a juft and proportioned impofition upon the 
citizens at large. This \vas engaged, and nothing 
dfe could be cngJgcd to the publick creditor. No 
man can nlortgage his injufiicc as a pawn for his 
fi deli ty . 
It is in1pof1ìble to avoid f0111C obfcrvation on 
the contradictions caufed by the extrCl1ìe rigour 
and the extreme laxity of _ this nc,,' publick faith, 
\vhich influenced in this tranÙåion, and which 
influenced 
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influenced not according to the nature of the obli- 
gation, but to the de[cription of the perfons to 
whom it \vas engaged. No aEts of the old go- 
vernment of the kings of France are held valid in 
the national affernbly, except its pecuniary engage- 
l11ents; aéts of all others of the moft ambiguous 
legality. The refi of the aéts of that royal govern- 
ment are confidered in fo odious a light, that to 
have a claim under its authority is looked on as a 
fort of crime. A penfion, given as a re\vard for 
fervice to the fl:ate, is furdy as good a ground of 
property as any fecurity for money advanced to 
the flate. It is a better; for money is paid, and 
well paid, to obtain that fervice. \Ye have ho\v- 
ever feen multitudes of people under this defcrip- 
tion in France, 'who never had been deprived of 
their allowances by the moft arbitrary nìÎnifl:ers, 
in the n10ft arbitrary times, by this aírcmbly of the 
rights of men, robbcd without 111ercy. They were 
told, in anf\ver to their claim to the bread earned 
with their blood, that their fervices had not been 
rendered to the coun try that no\v exifis. 
This laxity of publick faith is not confined to 
thofe unfortunate perfons. The aírembly, \"ith 
perfect confifiency it muft be o\vned, is engaged 
in a refpeåable deliberation how far it is bound 
by the treaties made \vith other nations undcr the 
fonl1er government, and their cOlnmittce is to 
report which of thcm they ought to ratify, and 
\v hicb 
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which not. By this means they have put the ex... 
ternal fidelity of this virgin fl:ate on a par with its 
internal. 
It is not eafy to conceive upon what rational 
principle the royal government íhould not, of the 
two, rather hav.e poffeffed the power of reward- 
ing fervice, and making treaties, in virtue of its 
prerogative, than that of pledging to creditors the 
revenue of the fl:ate, acrual and poffible. The trea- 
fure of the nation, of all things, has been the leafi 
allowcd to the prerogative of the king of France, 
or to the prerogative of any king in Europe. To 
mortgage the publick revenue hnplies the fove- 
reign dOlninion, in the fulleft fenfe, over the pub- 
lick purfe. It goes far beyond the truft even of a 
temporary and occafional taxation. The acrs ho\v- 
ever of that dangerous po\\"er (the difiiné1ive 
mark of a boundlef
 defpotifm) havc bcen alone 
held facred. 'Vhence arofe this prcference givcn 
by a delnocratick aí1èu1bly to a body of property 
deriving its title from the 11100: critic:ll and ob- 
noxious of all the exertions of lTIonarchical autho- 
rity? Reafon can furnifh nothing to reconcile in- 
confiilency; nor can partial favour b
 accounted 
for upon equitable principles. But the contradic- 
tion and partiality which adlnit no jufiification, 
are not the lefs \\rithout an adequate caufe; and 
that caufe I do not think it difficult to difcovcr. 
By the vail debt of France a great 1110nicd inte- 
reft 
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refi has infenfibly gro,vn up, and ,dth it a great 
po\vcr. By the ancient ufages ,vhich prevailed in 
that kingdom, the general circulation of property; 
ànd in particular the mutual convertibility of land 
into money, and of money into land, had ahvays 
been a matter of difficulty. Family fcttlemel1ts; 
rather more general and more firiét than they are 
in England, the jus refrallus, the great mafs of 
landed property held by the crown, and by a 
maxim of the French la,v held unalienably, the 
vaft efiates of the eccleftafiick corporations,- all 
thefe had kept the hnded and monied interefts 
more feparated in France, lefs mifcible, and the 
owners of the 1\vo difiinét fpecies of property not 
fo ,veIl difpofed to each other as they are in this 
country. 
The lllonied property "pas long looked on ,,'ith 
rather an evil eye by the people. They faw it con- 
necred with their difire{fes, and aggravating them. 
It was no lefs envied by the old landed intereRs, 
partly for the fame reafons that rendered it ob- 
noxious to the people, but much more fo as it 

clipfed, by the fplendour of an ofientatious lux- 
ury, the unendowed pedigrees and naked titles of 
feveral among the nobility. Even whcn the no- 
bility, which reprefented the more permanent 
landed interefi, united thclnfelves by marriage 
(which fometimes ,vas the cafe) with the other 
defcription, the wealth which faved the fan1ily 
froln 
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from ruin, was fuppofed to contaminate and de- 
grade it. Thus the enmities and heart-burnings 
of thefe parties were increafed even by the ufual 
means by which difcord is Inade to ceafe, and 
quarrels are turned into friendfhip. In the mean 
till1e, the pride of the \vealthy l11en, not noble or 
newly noble, increafed \vith its caufe. They felt 
with refentment an inferiority, the grounds of 
,\\Thich they did not acknowledge. There ,vas no 
meafure to \vhich they were not willing to lend 
themfelves, in order to be revenged of the out.. 
rages of this rival pride, and to exalt their wealth 
to \vhat they confidered as its natural rank and 
efiimation. They firuck at the nobility through 
the crown and the church. They attacked them 
particularly on the fide on which they thought 
them the moft vulnerable, that is, the poiTeffions 
of the church, 'which, through the patronage of 
the crown, generally devolved upon the nobility. 
The biíhopricks, and the great commendatory 
abbies, were, with fe\v exceptions, held by that 
order. 
In this fiate of real, though not always per... 
ceived \varfare between the noble ancient landed 
intereft, and the new monied intereft, the greateft 
becaufe the moft applicable firength was in the 
hands of the latter. The Inonied interefi is in its 
nature more ready for any adventure; and its pof- 
fefibrs more difpofed to ne\'" enterprifes of any 
kind. 
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kind. Bciog of a recent acquifition, it fJ.Bs in 
more natura)]y \vith any novelties. It is therefore 
the kind of "vcalth which vál1 be rcforted to by all 
\vho wilh for change. 
Along \vith the monied intere11:, a new defcrip
 
tion of n1en had gro\vn up, ,,-'ith \VhOlll that in- 
terefl: f0011 formed a clofe and marked union; I 
mean the political men of letters. Men of letters, 
fond of difiinguHhing thelnfelves, are rarely averfe 
to innovation. Since the decline of the life and 
greatnefs of Louis the Fourteenth, they were not 
fo much cultivated either by him, or by the re- 
gent, or the fucce{fors to tl1e cro\vn; nor ,vere 
they engaged to the court by favours and emolu- 
ments fo fyfiematically as during the fplendid pe
 
riod of that oficntatious and not impolitick reign. 
What they loft in the old court protecrion, they 
endeavoured to make up by joining in a fort of 
incorporation of their O'wn; to \vhich the two 
academics of France, and afterwards the vail un
 
dertaking of the Encyclopædia, carried on by a 
focicty of thefe gentlemen, diJ not a little contri- 
bute. 
The literary cabal had forne years ago formed 
fomething like a regular plan for the defiruaion 
of the chrifiian religion. This object they pur- 
fued ,vith a degree of zeal which hitherto had 
been difcovcred only in the propagators of ConIc 
fyfieffi of piety. They v;ere poffeffed ,vith a fpirit 
of 
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of profelytiftn in the moft fanatical degree; and 
from thence, by an eafy progrefs, with the fpirit 
of perfecution according to their means. * What 
was not to be done towards their great end by 
any direét or immediate acr, might be wrought 
by a longer procefs through the medium of opi- 
nion. To command that opinion, the firfi fiep is 
to eftablHh a dominion over thofe who direét it. 
They contrived to poffefs themfelves, with great 
method and perfeverance, of all the avenues to 
literary fame. l'flanyof them indeed ftood high 
in the ranks of literature and fcience. The world 
had done them juft:ice; and in favour of general 
talents forgave the evil tendency of their peculiar 
principles. This was true liberality; 'which they 
returned by endeavouring to confine the reputa- 
tion of fenfe, learning, and tafie to themfelves or 
their follo\vers. I \vill venture to fay that this 
narrow, exclufive fpirit has not been lefs prejudi- 
(:ial to literature and to tafie, than to morals and 
true philofophy. Thefe atheiftical fathers 11ave a 
bigotry of their own; and they have learnt to 
talk againft monks with the fpirit of a lTIonk. 
But in fome things they are men of the \vorld. 
The fefources of intrigue are called in to fupply 
the defeéts of argument and \\rÌt. To this fyftem 


.. This (down to the end of the firfi fentence in the next pa- 
ragraph) and tòme other parts here and there, were inferted, on 
his 
eading the manufcript, by my loft fon. 


of 
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of literary monopoly ,vas joined an unremitting 
indufiry to blacken and difcredit in every way, 
and by every means, all thofe ,vho did not hold 
to their faaion. To thofe \vho have obferved the 
fpirit of their condué1:, it has long been clear that 
nothing \vas wanted but the po,ver of carrying 
the intolerance of the tongue and of the pen into 
a perfecution \vhich would firike at property, li- 
berty, and life. 
The defultory and faint perfecution carried on 
againft them, more from compliance \\'ith form 
and deccncy than ,vith ferious refentment, neither 
weakened their ftrength, nor relaxed their efforts. 
The iífue of the whole was, that what with oppo- 
íìtion, and \vhat with fuccefs, a violent and ma- 
lignanr zeal, of a kind hitherto unknown in the 
world, had taken an entire poífeflÌon of their 
minds, and rendered their ,vhole converfation, 
\vhich otherwife would have been pleafing and 
infl:rucrive, perfealy di(
ufiing. A fpirit of ca- 
bal, intrigue, and profelytifn1, pervaded aU their 
thoughts, words, and aétions. And, as contro- 
verfi:tl zeal foon turns its thoughts on force, they 
began to infinuate themfelves into a correfpon- 
dence \vith foreign princes; in hopes, through 
their authority, which at firfi they flattered, they 
might bring about the changes they had in view. 
To them it was indifferent ,vhether thefe change
 
\vere to be accomplifiled by the thunderbolt of 
VOL. V. P defpotiiìn, 
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defpotif1n, or by the earthquake of popular con1- 
nlotion. The correfpondence between this cabal 
and the late king of Pruffia, will throw no Í1nall 
light upon the iþirit of all their proceedings. * For 
the fanle purpofe for ,vhich they intrigued ,vith 
princes, they cultivated, in a difiinguifhed Inan. 
ner, the monicd intereft of France; <1l1d partly 
through thc n1eans furllifhed by thofe 'whofe pe- 
culiar offices gave theln the mofi extenfive and 
certain means of comn1unication, they carcfu]]y 
occupied all the avenues to opinion. 
\Vritcrs, dþecially \Vhell they aft ill a body, 
and with one direétion, have great influence on 
the publick mind; the alliance therefore of thèfe 
'writers with the monied intereft,t had no fmall 
cffea in removing the popular odiuln and envy 
\vhich attended that [pedes of \vcalth. Thefe 
\vriters, like the propagators of all novelties, pre- 
tended to a great zeal for the poor, and the IOKer 
orders, ,,,hilfi in their f<ltires they rendered hate- 
ful, by every exaggeration, the faults of courts, of 
nobility, and of priefihood. They became a fort 
of demagogues. Thcy ferved as a link to unite, 
in favour of one objeé1, obnoxious \vealth to reft. 
!efs and defperate poverty. 
As thefe two kinds of men appear principal 


'" I do not chufe to {hock the feeling of the moral reader with 
any quotation of their vulgar, bare, and profane language. 
t [heir connea:ion with Turgot and almoft all the people ot 
the finance. 


leaders 
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leaders in all the late tranfaB:ions, their junétion 
and politicks will ferve to account, not upon any 
principles of law or of policy, but as a caufe, for 
the general fury with which all the landed pro- 
perty of ecclefiaftical corporations has been attack- 
ed; and the great care which, contrary to their 
pretended principles, has been taken, of a monied 
interefi originating from the authority of the 
crown. All the envy againfi wealth and power, 
was artificially direB:ed againfi other defcriptions 
of riches. On what other principle than that 
\vhich I have ftated can we account for an appear- 
ance fo extraordinary and unnatural as that of the 
ecclefiafiical pofIeffions, which had flood fo many 
fucceffions of ages and fhocks of civil violences, and 
were guarded at once by jufiice, and by prejudice, 
being applied to the payment of debts, compara. 
tively recent, invidious, and contraaed by a de. 
cried and fubverted government? 
Was the publick eRate a fufficient flake for the 
publick debts? A{fume that it was not, and that 
a lof5 mufl be incurred fomewhere- When the 
only eftate la\vfully poffefièd, and \vhich the con- 
trad:ing parties had in contemplation at the time 
in \vhich their bargain was made, happens to fail, 
who, according to the principles of natural and 
legal equity, ought to be the fuffercr? Ccrtainly 
it ought to bc either the party \vho trufied; or 
the party who perfuaded him to trufi; or both; 
P z and 
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and not third parties who had no concern \vith 
the tranL'laion. Upon any infolvency they ought 
to fuffer \vho \vcre \veak enough to lend upon bad 
fecurity, or they who fraudulently held out a fe- 
curity that 'was not valid. La\vs are acquainted 
with no other rules of decifion. But by the ne\v 
jnfiitute of the rights of men, the only perfons, 
\vho in equity ought to fuf[er, are the only perfons 
\vho are to be faved Ilan11lefs: thofe are to anf,,'er 
the debt \vho neither \vere lenders nor borro\vers, 
mortgagers nor mortgagees. 
'Vhat had the clergy to do with thefe tranfac- 
ticn5? What had they to do \\
ith any publick en- 
gagement further than the extent of their own 
debt? To that, to be fure, their eRates ,,'ere bound 
to the laft acre. Nothing can lead nlore to the 
true fpirit of the affembly, which fits for publick . 
confifcation, \vi[h its ne\v equity, and its ne\v mo- 
rality
 than an attention to their proceeding with 
regard to this debt of the clergy. Thè body of 
confifcators, true to that monied intereft for \vhich 
they were falfe to every other, have found the 
clergy competent to incur a legal debt. Of courfc 
they declared them legally entitled to the property 
which their po\ver of incurring the debt and Inort- 
gaging the efiate implied; recognifing the rights 
of thofe perfecuted citizens, in the very aéi: in 
which they were thus grofsly violated. 
If, as I faid, any perfons are to make good de- 
ficiencies 
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. 
liciencies to the publick creditor, befides the pub- 
lick at large, they muft be tho[e who managed the 
:lgreement. 'Vhy therefore are not the efiat
s of 
all the cOlnptrollers general confi[cated?* \Vhy not 
tho[e of the long fuccefiìon of minifiers, financiers, 
and bankers who have been enriched \vhilft the 
nation \vas itnpoveriIhed by tHeir dealings and 
their coun[cls? \Vhy is not the ellate of 1\1r. La- 
horde declared forfeited rather than of the arch- 
bifhop of Paris, \vho has had nothing to do in the 
creation or in the jobbing of the publick funds? 
Or, if you mull confifcate old landed efiates in 
fayour of the money-jobbers, \vh)' is the penalty 
confined to one de[cription? I do not kno\v \vhe- 
ther the expences of the duke de Choi[eul have 
left any thing of the infinite furns which he had 
derived from the bounty of his mafier, during the 
tran[adions of a reign \vhich contributed large1y, 
by every fpecies of prodigality in \var and peace, 
to the pre[ent debt of Ií'Llnce. If any [uch re- 
mains, \\rhy is not this confifcated? I remelnber 
to have been in P.lris during the tilne of the old 
governnlent. I was there juft after the quke d' Ai.. 
guillon had been [natched (as it was generally 
thought) fr0111 the block by the hand of a protea.. 
ing de[potifm. fie was a nlinifier, and had fame 
concern in the affairs of that prodigal period. 
'Vhy do I not fee his efiate delivered up to the 
Inunicip3.lities in which it is fituated? The noble 


"" All h
lVe been confifcated in their turn. 


P3 


family 
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family of Noailles have long been fervants (meri. 
torious fervants I admit) to the crown of France, 
and have had of courfe forr,c {hare in its bounties. 
Why do I hear nothing of the application of their 
efiates to the publick debt? Why is the efiate of 
the duke de Rochefoucault more facred than that 
of the cardinal de Rochefoucault? The former is, 
I doubt not, a worthy perfon; and (if it were 
not a fort of profancnefs to talk of the ufe, as af- 
feB:ing the title to property) he makes a good ufe 
of his revenues; but it is no difrefpea to him to 
fay, what authentick information '\vell \varrants me 
in faying, that the ufe made of a property equally 
valid, by his brother* the cardinal archbi{hop of 
Rouen, '\vas far more laudable and far nlore pub- 
lick-fpirited. Can one hear of the profcription of 
fuch perfons, and the confifcation of their effeB:s, 
'\vithout indignation and horrour? He is not a 
man '\vho does not feel fuch emotions on fuch oc.. 
cafions. He does not deferve the name of a free 
man who \vill not exprefs them. 
Few barbarous conquerors have ever made fo 
terrible a revolution in property. None of the 
heads of the Roman faaions, when they efiabli{hed 
" crude/em iI/am haflam" in all their auétions of ra- 
pine, have ever fet up to fale the goods of the con- 
quered citizen to fuch an enormous amount. It 
muft be allo\ved in favour of thofe tyrants of anti- 


.. Not his brother, nor any near relation; but this mifi.ake does 
not affeé\: the argument. 


quity, 
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quity, that \vhat was done by theln could hardly 
be faid to be done in cold blood. Their paffions 
\vere inflamed, their tempers foured, their under. 
fiandings confufed, with the fpirit of re\ycnge, with 
the innumerable reciprocated and recent inflic- 
tions and retaliations of blood and rapine. They 
\vere driven beyond all bOll nds of moderation by 
the apprehenfion of the return of po\ver v..ith the 
return of property, to the families of thofe they 
had injured beyond all hope of forgivenefs. 
Thefe Roman confifcators, who \vere yet only 
in the elements of tyranny, and \vere not in. 
ilruéted in the rights of men to exercife aU forts 
of cruelties on each other without provocation, 
thought it nece{fary to fpread a fort of colour over 
their injufiice. They confidered the vanquiíhed 
party as compofed of traitors \v ho had borne arms, 
or otherwife had aéted \vith hofiility againft the 
commonwealth. They regarded them as perfons 
who had forfeited their property by their crimes. 
'Vith you, in your improved ftate of the human 
mind, there \vas no fuch fonnality. You feized 
upon five Inillions ftcrling of annual rent, and 
turned forty or fifty thoutInd human creatures 
out of their houfes, becau[e " fuch \vas your plea- 
" [ure." T'he tyrant Harry the eighth of England, 
as he was not better enlightened th:ln the Roman 
lVlarius's and Sylla's, and had not ftudied in your 
. 
new fchools, did not kno\v what an cffcB:ual in- 
p 4 firument 
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firument of defpotifn1 was to be found in that 
grand magazine of offenfive \'geapons, the rights of 
men. \Vhen he refolv
d to rob the abbies, as the 
club of the Jacobins have robbed all the ecclefiaf. 
ticks, he began by feuing on foot a commiffion to 
examine into the crinles and abufes \:vhich prevailed 
in thofe cOlllmunities. As it might be expected, 
his cOlTImiffion reported truths, exaggerations, and 
falfehoods. But truly or falfely it reported abufes 
and offences. Ho\vever, as abufes might be cor- 
rected, as every crime of perfons does not infer a 
forfeiture with regard to COlTIlTIunities, and as 
property, in that dark age, was not difcovered to 
be a creature of prejudice, all thofe a1-,ufes (and 
there \vere enough of them) were hardly thought 
fufficient ground for fuch a confifcation as it "9as 
for his purpofes to make. He therefore procured 
the formal furrender of thefe efiates. All thefe 
operofe proceedings \vere adopted by one of the 
moft decided tyrants in the rolls of hifiory) as ne. 
ce{fary preliminaries-, before he could venture, by 
bribing the rne
bers of his two fervile houfes 
with a fhare of the fpoil, and holding out to them 
an eternal immunity from taxation, to demand a 
confirmation of his iniquitous proceedings by an 
aé1: of parliament. Had fate referved him to our 
tÍ1nes, four technical terms \vould have done his 
bufinefs, and faved him all this trouble; he needed 
nothing more than one fh.ort form of incanta- 
tion- 
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tion-" Philofophy, Light, Liberality, the Rights of 
" Men." 
I can fay nothing in praife of thofe aéts of ty- 
ranny, 'which nç voice has hitherto ever com- 
mended under any of their falfe colours; yet in 
thefe falfe colours an homage was paid by defpo- 
tifm to jufiice. The power \vhich \vas above all 
fear and all remorfe was not fet above allllialne. 
Whilfi: íhame keeps its \vatch, virtue is not \vholly 
extinguiíhed in the heart; nor win moderation be 
utterly exiled from the minds of tyrants. 
I believe every honeft man fympathizes in his 
refleåions with our political poet on that occafion, 
and will pray to avert the omen 'whenever thefe 
aas of rapacious defpotifm prefent themfelves to 
. his 'Yiew or his ilnagination : 
" May no fuch florm 
" Fall on our times, where ruin mufl reform. 
" Tell me (my mife) 'what monflrous, dire ojjènce, 
" fVhat crimes could any Chriflian king incenfe 
" To fuch a rage? 
y as't luxury, or lz!fl? 
" Was he fa temperate,fo cha.fle,fo jufl ? 
" Were theft their crimes? they were his own much more; 
" But wealth is crimc enough to him that's poor. *" 


· The rea of the pa{f.'lge is this- 
" Who having fpent the treafures of his crown, 
" Condemns their luxury to feed his own. 
" And yet this aét, to varniíh o'er the íhame 
" Of f.Lcrilege, 
uft bear devotion's name. 


" No 
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This falTIC \vealth, \vhich is at all times treafon 
and ltft nation to indigen t and rapacious defpo- 


U No crime fo bold, but would be underftood 
" A real, or 3.t leafi a feeming good; 
" 'Vho fears not to do ill, yet fears the name, 
" And, free from confcience, is a Dave to fame. 
" Thus he the church at once proteéls, and fpoils.: 
" But princes' fwords are {harper than their fiyles. 
" And thus to th' ages paft he makes amends, 
" Their charity de1hoys, their faith defends. 
" Then did reJigion in a lazy cell, 
" In empty aëry contemplations dwell; 
" And like the block, unmoved lay: but ours, 
" As much too aétive, like the ftork devOl1rs. 
" Is there no temp' rare region can be known, 

, Betwixt their frigid, and our torrid zone? 
" Could we not wake from that lethargick dream, 
" But to be refilefs in a worCe extreme? 
" And for thatlethargy was there no cure, 
" But to be caft into a calenture? 
" Can knowledge have no bound, but muft advance 
" So far, to make us willi for ignorance? 
" And rather in the dark to grope our way, 
" Than, led by a falfe gnide, to err, by day? 
" Who fees thefe difmal heaps, but wonld demand, 
" \Vhat barbarous invaòer fack'd the land? 
" But when he hears, no Goth, no Turk did bring 

, This defolation, but a Chriftian king; 
" 'Vhe,n nothing, but the name of zeal, appears _ 
" 'Twixt our beft aaions, and the worft of theirs, 
" \Yhat does he think our faerilege would fpare, 
., \Vhen fueh th' effeas of our devotion are?" 
COOPER '5 HILL, by Sir JOHN DENHAM. 


tifm, 
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tifm, under all modes of polity, \vas your tempta- 
tion to violate property,la\v, and religion, united 
in one objeB:. But was the ftate of France fo 
wretched and undone, that no other refource but 
rapine remained to preferve its exiftence? On this 
point I willi to receive forne information. 'Vhen 
the fiates met, "ras the condition of the finances of 
France fuch, that, after æconomifing on principles 
of juftice and mercy through all departments, no . 
fair repartition of burthens upon all the orders 
could poffibly reftore them? If fuch an equal im- 
pofition \\.ould have bcen fufficient, you well kno\v 
it might eafily have been made. l\Ir. Necker, in 
the budget \vhich he laid before the orders a{fem- 
bled at VerfaiIles, made a detailed expofition of the 
ftate of the French nation. 
 
If we give credit to hiln, it \vas not neceffary to 
have recourfe to any ne\v impofitions whatfoever, 
to put the receipts of France on a balance with its 
expences. He ftated the permanent charges of an 
defcriptions, inc
uding the intereft of a new loan 
of four hundred millions, at 531,444,000 livres; 
the fixed revenue at 475,294,000, making the de.. 
ficiency 56,150,000, or fhort of 2,200,000 íterling. 
But to balance it, he brought forward favings and 
improvements of revenue (confidered as entirely 


· Rapport de l\1onf. Ie Direétenr-général des Finances, fait 
pa.l" ordre du Roi à V erfailles. 
lai 5, 17 8 9. 


certain) 
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certain) to rather more than the amount of that 
deficiency; and he concludes \vith thefe emphati- 
cal ",'ords (p. 39) " Que! pays, Meffieurs, que ce- 
" lui, où,fans impóts et avec de fimples objets in- 
" apperçus, on peut faire difparoÎtre un deficit qui 
" a fait tant de bruit en Europe." As to the re- 
imburfement, the finking of debt, and the other 
great objeéts of publick credit and political ar- 
rangement indicated in Monfieur Necker's fpeech, 
no doubt could be entertained, but that a very 
moderate and proportioned aifeifment on the ci- 
tizens \\Tithout difiinétion would have provided 
for all of thein to the fulleft extent of their de- 
mand. 
If this reprefentation of IVlonf. Necker \\Tas falfe, 
then the affeinbly are in the highell degree culpable 
for having forced the king to accept as his mini- 
fier, and fince the king's depofition, for having 
elnployed as their minifter, a man who had been 
capable of abufing fo notoriouily the confidence of 
his maller and their o\vn; in a matter too of the 
- higheft moment, and direétly appertaining to his 
particular office. But if the reprefentation \vas 
exaét (as having ahvays, along with you, conceived 
a high degree of l"efpeét for Mr . Necker, I make 
no doubt it was) then what can be faid in favour 
of thofe, who, infiead of n10derate, reafonable, 
and general contribution, have in cold blood, and 
impelled 
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impelled by no necefiìty, had rccourfe to a partial 
and cruel confifcation? 
Was that contribution refufed on a pretext of 
privilege, either on the part of the clergy or on 
that of the nobility? No certainly. As to the 
clergy, they even ran before the wHhes of the third 
order. Previous to the meeting of the ftates, they 
had in all their infiruétions exprefsly <;lireéted their 
deputies to renounce every immunity, which put 
them upon a footing difiinét froin the condition 
of their fello\v fubjeéts. In thi5t renunciation 
the clergy were even more explicit than the no.. 
bility. 
But let us fuppofe that the deficiency had re- 
mained at the 56 millions, (or 2,200,0001. fterl- 
ing) as at firfi fiated by Mr . Necker. Let us al- 
low that all the refources he oppofed to that de- 
ficiency \vere impudent and groundlefs fiétions; 
and that the affembly (or their lords of articles'"' 
at the lacobins) \\.ere from thence jufiified in Iay.. 
ing the whole burden of that deficiency on the 
c1ergy,-yet allowing all this, a necefiìty of 
2,200,0001. fterling will" not fupport a confifcation 
to the ainount of five millions. The iinpofition of 
2,200,0001. on the clergy, as partial, \vould have 


'If fn the conftitution of Scotland, during the Stuart reigns, a 
committee fat for preparing biIls; and none could pafs, but thofe 
prcvioufly :tpproved by them. This committee was called lords 
of articlc). 


bcen 
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been oppreffive and unjufi, but it would not have 
been altogether ruinous to thofe on whom it was 
impofcd; and therefore it would not have anfwer.. 
ed the real purpofe of the managers. 
P
rhaps perfons, unacquainted with the fiate of 
France, on hearing the clergy and the nobleffe 
\vere privileged in point of taxation, may be led 
to imagine, that previous to the revolution thefe 
bodies had contributed nothing to the fiate. This 
is a great IT'ifiake. They certainly did not con- 
tribute equally with each other, nor either of 
them equally with the commons. They both 
ho\vever contributed largely. Neither nobility 
nor clergy enjoyed any exemption from the ex.. 
cife on con[u111able C01TIl11odities, from duties of 
cufionl, or fron1 any of the other numerous in- 
diretl impofitions, \vhich in France, as well as 
)lere, make fo very large a proportion of all pay- 
ments to the publick. 'I'he nobleffe paid the capi- 
tation. They paid alfo a land tax, called the twen- 
tieth penny, to the height fometimes of three, 
fometimes of four íhillings in the pound; both of 
thcm direEl impofitions of no light nature, and no 
tri vial produce. The clergy of the provinces an- 
nexed by conqueft to France, (which in extent 
Inake about an eighth part of the whole, but in 
\\
ealth a lTIuch larger proportion) paid like"rife to 
the capitation and the twentieth penny, at the 
rate paid by the nobility. The clergy in the old 
provinces 
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provinces did not pay the capitation; but they 
had redeemed themfelves at the expence of about 
24 millions, or a little more than a million fterling. 
They were exempted from the twentieths; but 
then they made free gifts; they contraaed debts 
for the fiate; and they \\rere fubjea to fome 
other charges, the whole conlputed at about a 
thirteenth part of their clear income. They ought 
to have paid annually about forty thoufand pounds 
more, to put them on a par with the contribution 
of the nobility. . 
Vlhen the terrours of this tremendous profcrip- 
tion hung over the clergy, they made an offer of 
a contribution, through the archbiíhop of Aix, 
\vhich, for its extravagance, ought not to have 
be
n accepted. But it was evidently and obvioufiy 
more advantageous to the publick creditor, than 
any thing \\rhich could rationally be promifed by 
the confifcation. Why \-vas it not accepted? The 
reafon is plain-'There \vas no defire that the 
church fhould be brought to ferve the fiate. The 
fervice of the fiate ,vas nlade a pretext to deftroy 
the church. In their ,yay to the defiruaion of 
the church they would not fcruple to defiroy their 
country: and they have defiroycd it. One great 
end in the projeB: ,vould have been defeated, if the 
plan of extortion had been adopted in lieu of the 
fcherne of confifcation. The nc\v landed intcrefi: 
conncétcd \\rith the new republick, and conncéted 
\vith 
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,vith it for its very being, could not have been 
created-. This was anlong the reafons why that 
extravagant ranfom ,vas not accepted. 
The madnefs of the projeéì: of confifcation, on 
the plan that was firfi pretended, foon became ap- 
parent. To bring this un\vieldy mafs of landed 
property, enlarged by the confifcation of aU the 
vaft landed domain of the cro\vn, at once into 
market, \vas obviouíly to defeat the profits pro- 
pofed by the confifcation, by depreciating the va- 
lue of thofe lands, and indeed of all the landed 
efiate'S throughout France. Such fl fudden diver- 
fion of all its circulating money froln trade to land, 
nluft be an additional 111ifchief. 'Vhat ftep 
ras 
taken? Did the affembly, on becolning fenfible of 
the inevitable ill effeas of their projeéì:ed fale, re- 
vert to the offers of the clergy? No difirefs could 
oblige them to travel in a courfe \vhich "ras dif- 
graced by any appearance of jufiice. Giving over 
all hopes frOlll a general Ï1nmediate fale, another 
projeè1 feems to have fucceeded. They propofed 
to take flock in exchange for the church lands. In 
that projeéì: great difficulties arofe in equalizing 
the objeéts to be exchanged. Other obflac1es alfo 
prefentcd then11.èlves, \vhich thre\\r them back 
again upon fOlne projeét of fale. The municipa- 
Ii ties had taken an alarm. They \vould not hear 
of transferring the \vhole plunder of the king- 
dom to the fiock-holders in Paris. Many of thofe 
municipalities 
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rnunicipalities had been (upon fyfiem) reduced to 
the mofi deplorable indigence. Money was no 
where to be feen. They \\
ere therefore led to the 
point that was fo ardently defired. They panted 
for a currency of any kind which might revive 
their periíhing indufiry. The municipalities were 
then to be admitted to a íhare in the fpoil, which 
evidently rendered the firft fcheme (if ever it had 
been ferioußy entertained) altogether impraéH- 
cable. Publick exigencies preffed upon all fides. 
The minifier of finance reiterated his caIl for fup- 
ply with a moft urgent, anxious, and bodinIS voice. 
Thus preffed on all fid
, infiead of tbe firfi plan of 
converting their bankers into bifhops and abbots, 
infiead of paying the old debt, they contraéted a 
ne\v debt, at 3 per cent. creating a new paper cur- 
rency, founded on an eventual fale of the church 
lands. They iffued this paper currcncy to fatisfy 
in th
 firfi inftance chiefly the demands made upon 
them by thc bank of difcount, the great machine, or 
paper-n1ill, of their fiél:itious wealth. 
The fpoil of the church was no\v become the 
only refource of all thcir operations in finance; the 
vital principle of all their politicks; the fole fecu- 
rity for the exifience of their power. It \\7as ne.. 
ceffary by all, even the moft violent means, to put 
every individual on the fame bottoln, and to bind 
the nation in one guilty intercfi to uphold this 
aét, and the authority of thofe by w hOln it was 
VOL. V. Q done 
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done. In order to force the Inofi reluaant into a 
participation of their pillage, thcy rendered their 
paper circulation compulfory ill all payments. 
Thofe who confider the gencral tendency of their 
fchemes to this one objeét as a centre, and a centre 
from 'which aften.vards all their ll1cafures radiate, 
\vill not think that I dwell too long upon this part 
of the proceedings of the national aITembly. 
To cut ofT all appearance of conneétion between 
the cro\vn and publick jufiice, and to bring the 
whole under implicit obedience to the diétators in 
Paris, the old independent judicature of the par- 
liaments, 'with all its merits, and all its faults, \vas 
\vhol1y aboliíhed. \VI1Ïlft the parlialnents exified, 
it \vas evident that the people l1lÍght forne time or 
other come to refort to them, and rally undcr the 
ilandard of their ancient laws. It becalne ho\v- 
ever a matter of confideration that the magifirates 
and officers, in the courts no\v abolííhed, had pur- 
chafed their places at a very high rate, for \vhich, 
as \vell as for the duty they performed, they re
 
ceived but a very lo\v return of interefi. Shnplc 
confifcation is a boon only for the clergy;-to the 
lawyers fome appearances of equity are to be ob- 
ferved; and they are to receive conlpcnfation to 
an irnmenfe :a.mount. Their compenfation be- 
comes part of the national debt, for the liquida- 
tion of which there is the one exhaufilefs fund. 
The Ia\vyers are to obtain' their compcnfation in 
the 
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the new church paper, which is to march with the 
new principles of judicature and legißature. The 
difmiíTed magiftratcs are to take their {hare of 
martyrdom ,vith the ecclefiafticks, or to receive 
their own property frolTI fuch a fund, and in fuch 
a manner, as all thofe, who have been feafoned 
with the ancient principles of jurifprudence, and 
had been the fworn guardians of property, mufi 
look upon with horrour. Even the clergy are to 
receive their miferable allowance out of the depre- 
ciated paper which is fiamped with the indelible 
charaB:er of facrilege, and \vith the fymbols of 
their own ruin, or they lTIUft ftarve. So violent 
an outrage upon credit, property, and liberty, as 
this compulfory paper currency, has feldom been 
exhibited by the alliance of bankruptcy and ty- 
ranny, at any time, or in any nation. 
In the courfe of all thefe operations, at length 
comes out the grand arcanU11l i-that in reality, 
and in a fair fenfe, the lands of the church ([0 far 
as any thing certain can be gathered from their 
proceedings) are not to be fold at all. By the late 
refolutiol1s of the national aífembly, they are in- 
deed to be delivered to the higheft bidder. But 
it is to be obferved, that a certain portion only of 
the p!,rchafe money is to be laid down. A period of 
t\\relve years is to be given for the payment of the 
refi. The philofophick purchafers are therefore, 
on paynlcnt of a fort of fine, to be put inftantly 
Q 2 intu 
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into poffeffion of the efiate. It becomes in fome 
refpeéì:s a fort of gift to them; to be held on the 
feud
l tenure of zeal to the new efiablifhment. 
'rhis projeét is evidently to let in a body of pur- 
chafers without money. The confequcnce 'will 
be, that thefe purchafers, or rather grantees, will 
pay, not only froln the rents as they accrue, 
'\vhich might as ,yell be rcceived by the flate, but 
from the fpoil of the materials of buildings, froIll 
walle in 'woods, and from whatever money, by 
hands habituated to tlle gripings of ufury, they 
can wring fro111 the Iniferable peafant. tIe is to 
be delivered over to the mercenary and arbitrary 
difcretion of men, who will be ftimulated to every 
{pecies of extortion by the gro\\ying demands on 
the growing profits of an efiate held under the 
precariol1s fctt1cmcnt of a nc\v political fyftem. 
'Yhen all the frauds, impoilures, violences, ra- 
pines, burnings, murders, confifcations, c0111pul- 
fory paper currencies, and every defcription of ty- 
ranny and cruelty employed to bring about and 
to uphold this revolution, have their natural ef- 
feå:, that is, to fhock the moral fcntil11ents of all 
virtuous and fober Ininds, the abettors of this phi- 
lofophick fyfiem ilnmediately flrain their throats 
in a declamation againfi the old monarchical go- 
vernment of France. "\Vhen they have rendered 
that depof
d power fufficiently black, they then 
proceeù in argument, as if all thofc \vho di6p- 
prove 
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þrove of their ne\v abufes, muft of courfe be par- 
tií:'1ns of the old; that thofe who reprobate their 
crude and violent fchemes of liberty ought to be 
treated as advocates for fervitude. I admit that 
their neceffities do compel them to this bafe and 
contemptible fraud. Nothing can reconcile men 
to their proceedings and projeéts but the fuppofi- 
tion that there is no third option between them 
and forne tyranny as odious as can be furniíhed 
by the records of hifiory, or by the invention of 
poets. This prattling of theirs hardly deferves 
the name of fophifiry. It is nothing but plain im- 
pudence. Have thefe gentlemen never heard, in 
the whole circle of the worlds of theory and prac- 
tice, of any thing between the defpotifrn of the 
monarch and the defpotifm of the multitude? 
Have they never heard of a monarchy direaed by 
l:nvs, controlled and balanced by the great here- 
ditary \vealth and hereditary dignity of a nation; 
J.nd both again controlled by a judicious check 
from the reafon and feeling of the people at large 
3.J:ing by a fuitable and pcnl1anent organ? Is it 
thcn Í1npofiìble that a man may be found \\rho, 
without crÏ1ninal ill intention, or pitiable abfur- 
dity, {hall prefer fuch a 11lixcd and tC111pered go- 
\rernment to either of the cxtrel11CS; and \vho Inay 
repute that nation to be dcfiitute of all \vifdom 
and of aU virtue, \vhich, having in its choice to 
()1Jtain fuch a government \vith cafe, or ratber to 
Q 3 con.firm 
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cOl!firm it when allually poJ!e.fJèd, thought proper to 
cOlnmit a thoufand crimes, and to fubjeB: their 
country to a thou[and evils, in order to avoid it? 
Is it then a truth fo univerfally ackno\vledged, that 
a pure dcmocracy is the only tolerable form into 
which hUlnan fociety can be thrown, that a man 
is not permitted to hefitate abou t its merits, with- 
out the fufpicion of being a friend to tyranny, that 
is, of bcing a foe to mankind? 
I do not know under what defcription to c1afs 
the prefent ruling authority in France. It afleél:s 
to be a pure democracy, though I think it in a di- 
rea train of becoming fhordy a rnifchievous and 
ignoble oligarchy. But for the prefent I admit it 
to be a contrivance of the nature and effeéì: of 
what it pretends to. I reprobate no form of go- 
vernment merely upon abfiraéì: principles. There 
may be fituations in which the purely democratick 
fonn will become neceffary. There may be fome 
(very few, and ycry particularly circulnfianced) 
where it 'would be clearly defirabJe. This I do 
not take to be the cafe of France, or of any other 
great country. Unti1 now, we have feen no ex- 
amples of confiderable democracies. 'T'he ancients 
were better acquainted with them. Not being 
wholly unread in the authors, who had feen the 
moil of thofe confiitutions, and \vho beft under. 
flood thein, I cannot help concurring with their 
opinion, that an abfolute democracy, no more than 
abfolute 
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abfolute lTIonarchy, is to be reckoned among the 
legitimate forms of government. They think it 
rather the corruptiou and degeneracy, than the 
found con!titution of a republick. If I recol1eét 
rightly, Ariftotle ob[erves, that a democracy bas 
many ftriking points of refemblance 'with a ty- 
ranny. 'Ìi' Of this I anI certain, that in a del11o- 
cracy, the majority of the citizens is capable of 
excrcifing the moll cruel oppreffions upon the nli- 
nority, \vhenever fhong divifions prevail in that 
kind of polity, as they often nluft; and that op- 
preffion of the minority will extend to far greater 
numbers, and will be carried on with much greater 


.. When I wrote' this I quoted from memory, 
fter many years 
had elapfed from my reading the pa{fage. A learned friend has 
found it, and it is as foHows : 
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, The ethical character is the fame; both e.t:ercitè defpotifm 
, over the better cIals of citizens; and decrees are in the one, 
I what ordinances and arrtts are in the other: t.he demagogue 
, too, and the court fo.l"oourite, are not unfrequcntly the fame 
.. identical men, and always bear a elote analogy; and thefe 
, have the principal power, each in their refpcéti\'c forms of ga- 
I vernment, fa\'ourites with th
 abfolule monarch, and dema- 
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fury, than can almofl: ever be apprehended from 
the dominion of a fingle fceptre. In fuch a POPUlO 
lar perfecution, individual fufferers are in a much 
more deplorable condition than in any other. Un- 
der a cruel prince they have the balmy compaffion 
of mankind to affuage the fmart of their wounds; 
they have the plaudits of the people to animate 
their generous confiancy under their fufferings: 
but thofe who are fubjeéted to wrong under mul. 
titudes, are deprived of all external confolation. 
They feem deferted by mankind; overpo\vered by 
a confpiracy of their whole fpecies. 
But admitting democracy not to have that in- 
evitable tendency to party tyranny, which I fup- 
pofe it to have, and admitting it to poffefs as much 
good in it \vhen unmixed, as I am fure it poffeffes 
when compounded with other forms; does mo- 
narchy, on its part, contain nothing at an to re- 
commend it? I do not often quote Bolingbroke, 
nor have his works in gcneralleft any permanent 
impreffion on my mind. He is a prefumptuous 
and a fuperficial writer. But he has one obferva- 
tion, which, in my opinion, is not v:ithout depth 
and folidity. He fays, that he prefers a monarchy 
to other governments; becaufe you can better in- 
graft any defcription of republick on a monarchy 
than any thing of monarchy upon the republican 
forms. I think him perfeétly in the right. The 
faB: 
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faét is fo hifiorically; and it agrees well with the 
fpeculation. 
I know how eafy a topick it is to dwell on the 
faults of departed greatnefs. By a revolution in 
the fiate, the fawning fycophant of yefierday is 
converted into the aufiere critick of the prefent 
hour. But fieady independent 11linds, when the}" 
have an objed: of fo ferious a concern to mankind 
as government, under their contemplation, will 
difdain to affume the part of fatirifis and declaim- 
ers. They will judge of human infiitutions as 
they do of human charaéters. They will fort out 
the good from the evil, which is mixed in mortal 
infiitution
 as it is in 1110rtal men. 
Your government in France, though ufually, 
and I think jufily, reputed the beft of the unqua- 
lified or ill-qualified monarchies, was fiill full of 
abufes. Thefe abufes accumulated in a length of 
time, as they muft accumulate in every monarchy 
not under the confiant infpeé1:ion of a popular re.. 
prefentative. I an1 no firanger to the faults and 
defeas of the fubverted governn1ent of France; 
and I think I am not inclined by nature or policy 
to lnake a panegyrick upon any thing which is a. 
jufi and natural objea of cenfure. But the quef- 
tion is not now of the vices of that monarchy, but 
of its exifience. Is it then true, that the French 
government was fuch as to be incapable or unde. 
ferving of reforJIl; fo that it was of ab[olute ne- 
(cHit)" 
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ceffity the \vhole fabrick íhould be at once pulled 
down, and the area cleared for the ereétion of a 
theoretick experimental edifice in its place? All 
France \vas of a different opinion in the beginning 
of the year 1789. The infiruétions to the repre- 
fentatives to the fiates-general, from every diftri8: 
in that kingdom, were filled with projeas for the 
reformation of that government, without the re- 
motefi fuggefiion of a defign to defiroy it. Had 
{nch a defign been then even infinuated, I believe 
there \,Tould have been but one voice, and that 
voice for rejeéting it with fcorn and horrour. 
l\len have been fometimes led by degrees, fome- 
times hurried, into things of which, if they could 
have feen the 'whole together, they never would 
have permitted the mofi relnote approach. 'V"hen 
thofe infiruétions were given, there was no quef- 
tion but that abufes exified, and that they del11and. 
cd a reform; nor is there nov{. In the inten-al 
between the infiruétions and the revolution, things 
changed their íhape; and in confequence of that 
change, the true quefiion at prefent is, 'Vhether 
thofe who would have reformed, or thofe \"ho 
have defiroycd, are in the right? 
To hear fame men fpeak of the late monarchy of 
France, you \vould inlagine that they were talk- 
ing of Perfia bleeding under the ferocious fword 
Gf Tahmas Kouli Khân; or at l
aft dcfcrihing the 

::rbarous anarchick defpotifnl of Turkey, where 
th.
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the fineíl countries in the moft genial climates in 
the \"'orId are wafied by peace more than any 
countries have been worried by war; \vhere arts 
are unkno\vn, where manufaaures languiíh, where 
fcience is extinguifhed, "where agriculture decays, 
where the hUlnan race itfelf melts away and pe.. 
rifhes undcr the eye of the obferver. 'Vas this 
the cafe of France? I have no way of determin- 
ing the quefiion but by a reference to faas. Faéts 
do not fupport this refemblance. Along with 
much evil, there is fome good in monarchy itfelf; 
and fome correétive to its evil from religion, from 
la\vs, from manners, froll1 opinions, the French 
monarchy mufi have received; which rendered it 
(though by no means a free;and therefore by no 
mcans a good confiitution) a defpotifm rather in 
appearance than in reality. 
Among the flandards upon which the effeéts of 
government on any country are to be efiimated, 
I muft confider the flate of its population as not 
the leafi certain. No country in which popula- 
tion flouriíhes, and is in progreffive improvement, 
can be undcr a very mifchievous government. 
About fixty years ago, the Intendants of the gene- 
ralities of France made, \vith other matters, a re- 
port of the population of their feveral difirias. 
I have not the books, \vhich are very voluminous, 
by me, nor do I know where to procure them 
(I am obliged to fpeak by memory, and therefore 
the 
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the lefs pofitively) but I think the population of 
France was by then1, even at that period, efiimated 
at t\venty-two millions of fouls. At the end of 
the laft century it had been generally calculated at 
eighteen. On either of thefe efiimations France 
'was not ill peopled. Mr . Necker, who is an au- 
thority for his own time at Ie aft equal to the In- 
tendants for theirs, reckons) and upon apparently 
fure principle
, the people of France, in the year 
1780, at twenty-four millions fix hundred and 
feventy thoufand. But was this the probable ul- 
timate term under the old efiabliíhment? Dr. 
Price is of opinion, that the growth of population 
in France \vas by no means at its acmé in that 
year. I certainly defer to Dr. Price's authority a 
good deal more in thefe fpeculations, than I do 
in his general politicks_ This gentleman, taking 
ground on Mr. Necker's data, is very confident 
that fince the period of that luinifier's calculation, 
the :Frefich population has increafed rapidly; fo 
rapidly, that in the year] 789 he \villnot confent 
to rate the people of that kingdo111 at a lo\ver 
number than thirty millions. After ab.lting luuch 
(and much I think ought to be abated) ii.Olll the 
f'Dguine calculation of Dr. Price, I llave no doubt 
that the population of France did incrcafe con.. 
I
derably during this latter period: but fuppofing 
th7t it increafed to nothing more than \vill be fuf.. 
[rient to complete the t\\Tenty-fo\lr millions fix 
hundr
d 
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hundred and feventy thoufand to twenty-five mil- 
lions, fiill a population of t\venty-five mil1ions, and 
that in an increafing progrefs, on a fpace of about 
hventy-feven thoufand fquare leagues, is immenfe. 
It is, for infiance, a good deal more than the pro- 
portionable population of this ißand, or even than 
that of England, the bell peopled part of the 
united kingdom. 
It is not univerfa1ly true, that France is a fertile 
country. Confiderable traé1:s of it are barren, and 
labour under other natural difadvantages. In the 
portions of that territory, where things are more 
favourable, as far as I am able to difcover, the 
numbers of the people correfpond to the indul- 
gence of nature. * The Generality of Liße (this I 
admit is the firongeft example) upon an extent of 
four hundred and four leagues and a half, about 
ten years ago, contained feven hundrcd and thirty- 
four thoufand fIX hundred fouls, \vhich is one 
thoufand feven hundred and feventy-t\vo inhabi. 
tants to each fquare league. The middle tcrm for 
the rell of France is about nine hundred inhabi- 
tants to the fame admeafurement. 
I do not attribute this population to the de- 
pofed government; becaufe I do not like to COln- 
plimcnt the contrivances of men \vith what is due 
in a great degree to the bounty of Providence. 


'* De}' i\ðminifiration des Finances de la France. par 1\1011f. 
Xecker, vol. i. p. 288. 


But 
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But that decried government could not have ob.. 
firuB:ed, moft probably it favoured, the operation 
of thofe caufes (whatever they were) whether of 
nature in the foil, or habits of indufiry among the 
people, which has produced fo large a nunlber of 
the fpedes throughout that whole kingdom, and 
exhibited in fome particular places fuch prodigie5 
of population. I never will fuppofe that fabrick 
of a fiate to be the \\rorft of all political infiitu- 
tions, 'which, by experience, is found to contain a 
principle favourable (ho\vever latent it may be) to 
the increafe of mankind. 
The wealth of a country is another, and no con- 
temptible fiandard, by which we may judge whe.. 
ther, on the \vhole, a government be proteéting 
or defiruaive. Fr
nce far exceeds England in 
the multiturle of her people; but I apprehend that 
ber comparative \vealth is much inferiour to ours; 
that it is not fo equal in the difiribution, nor fa 
ready in the circulation. I believe the difference 
in the fornl of the two governments to be amongft 
the caufes of this advantage on the fide of Eng- 
land. I fpeak of England, not of the whole Bri- 
tith dOll1inions; which, if cOll1pared with thofe of 
France, \vi1J, in fome degree, ,,'eaken the compa- 
rative rate of wealth upon our fide. But that 
wealth, \vhich will not endure a comparifon \vith 
the riches of England, may confiitute a very re- 
fpeétable degree of opulence. Mr . Necker's book, 
publHhed 
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publiíhed in 178 5, 
 contains an accurate and Ìnte- 
relling colleéHon of faas relative to publick reco- 
nomy and to political arithmetick; and his fpecu- 
lations on the fubjett arc in general wife and libe- 
ral. In that \-vork he gives an idea of the fiate of 
France, very remote from the portrait of a coun- 
try whofe government ,vas a perfett grievance, an 
:lbfolute evil, admitting no cure but through the 
violent and uncertain remedy of a total revolu- 
tion. I-Ie affirms, that from the year 1726 to 
the year 1784, there ,vas coined at the mint of 
France, in the lþecies of gold and dver, to the 
amount of about one hundred millions of pound
 
fierling.t 
It is impoffible that Mr. Necker fhould be mif.. 
taken in the amount of the bunion which ha
 
been coined in the mint. It is a matter of official 
record. The reafonings of this able financier, con- 
cerning the quantity of gold and filver ,vhich re- 
mained for circulation, when he wrote in 17857 . 
that is, about four years before the depofition and 
imprifonment of the French king, are not of equal 
certainty; but they are laid on grounds fo appa- 
-rently folid, that it is not cafy to refufe a confi.. 
derable degree of affent to his calculation. He 


· De l' Adminifiration des Finances de 1& France, par :\lonf. 
K ecker. 
+ VoL iii. chap. 8. and chap. 9. 


C:;l1cuht
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calculates the numeraire, or what we call Jpecie, 
then aétually exifiing in France, at about eighty- 
eight minions of the fame Engliíh money. A great 
acculnulation of ,vcalth for one country, large as 
that country is! Mr. Necker was fo far from COB- 
fidering this influx of wealth as likely to ceafe, 
when he wrote in 1785, that he prefumes upon a 
future annual increafe of two per cent. upon the 
money brought into France during the periods 
from which he computed. 
Some adequate caufe muft have originally intro. 
duced aU the money coined at its mint into that 
kingdom; and fome caufe as operative muft have 
kept at home, or returned into its bofom, fuch a 
vaft flood of treafure as Mr. Necker calculates to 
remain for domefiick circulation. Suppofe any 
reafonable deduåions from Mr. Necker's computa. 
tion; the remainder muil: fiill amount to an im. 
menfe fume Caufes thus powerful to acquire and 
to retain, cannot be found in difcouraged induf- 
try, infecure property, and a pofitively defiruétive 
government. Indeed, when I confider the face of 
the kingdom of France; the multitude and opu- 
lence of her cities; the ufeful magnificence of her 
fpacious high roads and bridges; the opportunity 
of her artificial canals and navigations opening the 
conveniences of maritime communication through 
a folid continent of fo immenfe an extent; \vhen I 
turn 
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tarn my eyes to the flupendous works of her ports 
and h:lrbours, and to her ,,,hole naval apparatus, 
whether for war or trade; when I bring before 
my view the number of her fortifications, con. 
ftru.él:ed with fo bold and maflerly a !kill, and 
made and maintained at fo prodigious a charge, 
prefenting an armed front and impenetrable bar- 
rier to her enemies upon every fide; when Ire. 
coHea how very fmall a part of that extenÍÌve re- 
gion is without cultivation, and to what complete 
perfeé1:ion the culture of many of the beft produc.. 
tions of the earth have been brought in France; 
when I reß.ecr on the excellence of her manufac.. 
tures and fabricks, fecond to none but ours, and 
in fome particulars not fecond; when I contem- 
plate the grand foundations of charity, publick 
and private; ,vhen I furvey the flate of all the arts 
that beautify and poli{h life; when I reckon the 
men fhe has bred for extending her fame in \var, 
ber able ftatefmen, the multitude of her pro- 
found lawyers apd theologians, her philofophers, 
her criticks, her hiflorians and antiquaries, her 
poets and her orators, facred and profane; I be.. 
hold in all this fOlnething which a\ves and com.. 
mands the imagination, \vhich checks the mind 
on the brink of precipitate and indifcriminatc cen.. 
fure, and \vhich demands, that \\"e {hould very 
ferioußyexamine, what and how great are the 
latent vices that could authorize us at once to level 
VOL. V. R fu 
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fo fpacious a fabrick with the ground. I do not 
recognife, in this vie\v of things, the defpotifm of 
Turkey. Nor do I di[cern the charaéter of a go.. 
vernment, that has been, on the whole, [0 oppref.. 
five, or fo corrupt, or [0 negligent, as to be utterly 
unfit for all reformation. I mufi think fuch a go- 
vernment well deferved to have its excellencies 
heightened; its faults correcred ; and its capacities 
improved into a Britifh confiitution. 
Whoever has examined in to the proceedings of 
that depofed government for feveral years back, 
cannot fail to have obfcrved, amidfi the incon.. 
fiancy and fluétuation natural to courts, an earneft 
endeavour to,,'ards the profperity and improve.. 
n1ent of the country; he muft admit, that it had 
long been enlployed, in fome infiances, wholly to 
remove, in ma
y confiderably to correét, the abu.. 
five praétices and ufages that had pre"Vailed in the 
ftate; and that even the unlimited power of the 
fovereign over the perfons of llis fubjeéts, in con.. 
fifient, as undoubtedly it was, with law and Ii.. 
"berty, had yet been every day gro\ving more mi.. 
tigated in the exercife. So far fronl refufing it.. 
felf to reformation, that government was open, 
\vith a cenfurable degree of facility, to all forts of 
projeéts and projecrors on the fubjeét. Rather 
too much countenance was given to the fpirit of 
innovation, \vhich foon was turned againft thofe 
\vho fofiered it, and ended in their ruin. It is but 
cold, 
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cold, and no very flattering juftice to that falIen 
monarchy, to fay, that, for many years, it tref.. 
paffed more by levity and want of judgment in 
feveral of its fchemes, than from any defeét in 
diligence or in publick fpirit. To compare the 
government of France for the laft fifteen or fix- 
teen years with wife and well-conftituted eftablifh.. 
rnents during that, or during any period, is not 
to acr with fairnefs. But if in point of prodiga- 
lity in the expenditure of money; or in point of 
rigour in the exercife of power, it be compared 
\vith any of the formcr reigns, I believe candid 
judges will give little credit to the good intentions 
of thofe who dwell perpetually on the donations 
to favourites, or on the expences of the court, or 
On the horrours of the Bafiile in the reign of Louis 
the Sixteenth. '*= 
Whether the fyftem, if it deferves fuch a name, 
now built on the ruins of that ancient monarchy, 
\"ill be able to give a better account of the popu.. 
latÏon and wealth of the country, \vhich it has 
taken under its care, is a matter very doubtful. 
Inftead of improving by the change, I apprehend 
that a long feries of years muft be told, before it 


.. The world is obliged to Mr. de Calonne for the pains he 
has taken to refute the fcandalous exaggerations relative to 
fome of the royal expences, and to deteét the fallacious account 
given of pentions, fi)r the wicked purpoCe of IJrovoking the po.. 
pulace to alJ forts of crimes. 
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can recover in any degree the effeas of this phi J 
lofophick revolution, and before the nation can 
be replaced on its former footing. If Dr. Price 
fhould think fit, a few years hence, to favour us 
with an efiimate of the population of France, he 
will hardly be able to make up his tale of thirty 
millions of fouls, as computed in 1789, or the af. 
{embly's con1putation of twenty-fix mi1lions of 
that year; or even Mr. Necker's twenty-five mil. 
lions in 1780. I hear that there are confiderable 
emigration
 from France; and that many quitting 
that voluptuous climate, and that feduétive Cir- 
æan liberty, have taken refuge in the frozen 
regions, and under the Britiíh defpotifin of 
Canada. 
In the prefent dif.lppearance of coin, no perfon 
could think it the fame country, in \vhich the pre- 
fent rninifier of the finances has been able to dif. 
cover fourfcore millions i1:erling in fpede. From 
its general afpeét one \vould conclude that it had 
been for forne tilne pail under the fpecial direétion 
of the learned acadcn1icians of Laputa and Balni.. 
barbi. '*' Already the population of Paris has fo de- 
clined, that Mr . Necker fiated to the national a[.. 
fembly the provifion to be made for its fubfifience 
at a fifth lefs than \vhat had formerly been found 


,. See Gunïvel"!; Travels for the idea of countries governed by 
philúfc1phers. 


requifite. 
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requifite. · It is faid (and I have never heard it 
contradicred) that a hundred thoufand people are 
out of employment in that city, though it is be- 
come the feat of the irnprifoned court and national 
affemhly. Nothing, I am credibly informed, can 
exceed the {hocking and difgufting fpeétade of 
mendicancy difplayed in that capital. Indeed the 
votes of the natiooal affembly le,\:ve no doubt of 
the facr. They have lately appointed a fianding 
committee of ß1endicancy. They are contriving 
at once a vigorous police on this fubjeét, and, for 
the firft time, the impofition of a tax to maintain 
the poor, for whofe prefent relief great furns ap- 
pear on the face of the publick accounts of the 
rear
t I
 the mean time the leaders of the legif- 
lative 


.l'vlr. de Calonne fiates the falling off of the population of 
Paris as far more confiderable; and it may be fo, fince the pe- 
riod of 1\lr. Necker's calculation. 
t Travaux de charité pour fub- 
venir au manque de travail à Livres. [. s. d. 
Paris et dans les provinces 3,866,920 - 161,111 13 4- 
Deíhuétion de vagabondage et de 
la mendicité 1,671,417 - 69,642 7 6 
Primes pour l'importation de 
grains - 5,67I'9
7 - 236,329 9 Z 
Dépenfes relatives aux fubfif- . 
tances, déduélion fait des ré- 
couvrements qui ont eu lieu 39,871,790 - 1,661,324 I: 8 


Tota1, 


5 1 ,08z,034 - z,128,418 I 8 
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lative clubs and coffee-houfes are intoxicated with 
admiration at their o,vn wifdom and ability. 
They fpeak with the moft fovereign contempt of 
the reft of the world. They tell the people, to 
comfort them in the rags with which they have 
clothed them, that they are a nation of philofo- 
phers ; and, fometÏmes, by all the arts of quackifu 
parade, by fhew, tumult, and buftle, fometimes by 
the alarms of plots and invafions, they attempt to 
drown the cries of indigence, and to divert the 
eyes of the obferver from the ruin and wretched- 
nefs of the fia,te. A brave people \viII certainly 
prefer liberty, accompanied with a virtuous po-- 
verty, to a depraved and wealthy fervitude. But 
before the price of comfort and opulence is paid, 


When I fent this book to the prefs, I entertained fome doubt 
concerning the nature and extent of th
 laft article in the above 
accounts, which is only unrler a general head, without any de... 
tail. Since then I have feen :Mr. de Calonne's work. I muft 
think it a great lofs to me that I had not that advantage earlier. 
J\.>lr. de Calonne thinks this article to be on account of general 
fubfifience: but as he is not able to comprehend how fo great 3. 
101s as upwards of [..1,661,000 fterling could be fllftaine(l on 
tbe difference bctween the price and the fale of grain, he feems 
to attribute this enormous head of charge to feeret expences of 
the revolution. I cannot fay any thing pofitively on that fub- 
je:r. The reader is capable of judging, by the aggregate of 
thefe immenfe charges, on the fiate and condition of France; 
an
 the fyfiem of publick æconomy adopted in that nation. 
Thefe articles of account produced no inquiry or difcuffion in 
. the national a1fembljr. 


one 
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one ought to be pretty fure it is real liberty which 
is purchafed, and that fhe is to be purchafed at no 
other price. I {hall always, however, confider 
that liberty as very equivocal in her appearance, 
which has not "vifdom and jufiice for her compa- 
nions; and does not lead profperity and plenty in 
her train. 
The advocates for this revolution, not fatisfieg. 
\vith exaggeF4ting the vices of their ancient go- 
vernment, ftrike at the fame of their country it- 
(elf, by painting almoft all that could have at- 
traéted the attention of ftrangers, I mean their no 
bilit)" and their clergy, as objeås of horrour. If 
this ,vere only a libel, there had not bcen Inuch in 
it. But it has praétical confequences. Had your 
nobility and gentry, ,vho formed the great body 
of your landed men, and the whole of your mili.. 
tary officers, refembled thofe of Germany, at the 
period when the Hanfe-to"vns were neceffitated to 
confederate againft the nobles in defence of their 
property-had they been like the Otjini and Vitelli 
in Italy, who ufed to fally from their fortified dens 
to rob the trader and travcller-had they been 
fuch as the Mamelul\?es in Egypt, or the Nayres on 
the coafi of Malabar, I do admit, that too critical 
an inquiry might not be advifeable into the means 
of freeing, the ,vodd from fuch a nuifance. The 
ftatues of Equity and l\Iercy might be veiled for 
a moment. The tendercft minds, confounded \vith 
R 4 the 
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the dreadful exigence in which lTIorality fubmits 
to the fufpenfion of its own rules in favour of its 
own principles, might turn afide whilfi fraud and 
violence \vere accoll1plilliing the defiruaion of a 
pretended nobility which difgraced, \vhilfi it perfe- 
cuted, human nature. The perfons moil abhor- 
rent froll1 blood, and treafon, and arbitrary COfi- 
fifcation, might remain filent fpeétators of this civil 
\var behveen the vices. 
But did the privileged nobility \vho met under 
tl1e king's precept at Verfailles, in 17S9, or their 
confiituents, deferve to be looked on as the Nayres 
or Mamc/ukes of this age, or as the Orfini and Vi- 
telli of ancient times? If I had then afked the quef- 
tion I fhould have paffed for a madman. What 
bave they fince done that they \vere to be driven 
into exile, that their perfons fhould be hunted 
about, mangled, and tortured, their families dif- 
perfcd, their houfes laid in allies, and that their 
order fhould be abolillled, and the memory of it, if 
poffible, extinguillied, by ordaining them to change 
the very nanles by 'which they were ufually 
knuwn? Read their infiruétions to their reprefen- 
tatives. They breathe the fpirit of liberty as 
\varmly, and they recommend reformation as 
firongly, as any other order. Their privileges re- 
lative to contribution were voluntarily furren- 
dcred ; as the king, from the beginning, furren- 
dered all pretence to a right of taxation.. Upon a 
free 
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free confiitutiån there was but one opinion in 
France. The abfolute monarchy "vas at an end. 
It breathed its lafi, without a groan, without ftrug- 
g
e, without convulfion. All the ftruggle, all the 
diffenfion arofe afterwards upon the preference of 
a defpotick democracy to a government of recipro- 
cal control. The triumph of the viétorious party 
was over the principles of a Britiíh confiitution. 
I have obferved the affeB:ation, which, for 
many years paft, has prevailed in Paris even to a 
degree perfeéHy chiIdHh, of idolizing the memory 
of your Henry the Fourth. If any thing could 
put one out of humour with that ornament to 
the kingly charaéter, it would be this overdone 
fiyle of infidious panegyrick. The perfons who 
have \vorked this engine the mofi bufily, are thofe 
\vho have ended their panegyricks in dethroning 
his fucceffor and defcendant; a man, as good-na- 
tured at the leafi, as Henry the Fourth; altogether 
as fond of his people; and who has done infinitely 
more to correa the ancien t vices of the fiate than 
that great monarch did, or we are fure he ever 
meant to do. Well it is for his panegyrifis that 
they have not hhn to deal ,vith. For Henry of 
Navarre was a refolute, aB:ive, and politick prince. 
He poffeffed indecd great humanity and mildnefs ; 
but an humanity and mildnefs that never fiood in 
the way of his interefis. I-Ie never fought to be 
loved \vithout putting himfclf firfi in a condition 
to 
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to be feared. He ufed foft language with deter. 
:plined conduét. He afferted and maintained his 
authority in the grofs, and difiributed his aéts of 
conceffion only in the detail. He fpent the in- 
come of his prerogative nobly; but he took care 
not to break in upon the capital; never abandon. 
ing for a moment any of the claims, which he 
made under the fundamental laws, nor fparing to 
fhed the blood of thofe \vho oppofed him, often in 
the field, fometimes upon the fcaflüld. Becaufe he 
kne\v how tQ make his virtues refpecred by the 
ungrateful, he has merited the praifes of thofe 
whom, if they had lived in his time, he would 
have fh\lt up in the Bafiile, and brought to punifh. 
ment along with the re?;icides whom he hanged 
after he had famifued Paris into a furrender. 
If thefe panegyrifis are in earneft in their admi. 
ration of Henry the Fourth, they muft remember, 
that they cannot think more highly of him, than 
he did of the nobleffe of France; whofe virtue, 
honour, cour .lge, patriotifm, and 10ya1ty were his 
confiant theine. . 
But the nobility of France are degenerated fince 
the days of IIenry the Fourth. This is poffible. 
But it is Inore than I can believe to be true in any 
great degree. I do not pretend to know France 
as correB:ly as fome others; but I have endea. 
voured through my whole life to l11ake myfelf ac- 
quainted with human nature: other\vife I fhould 
be 
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be unfit to take even my humble part in the fervice 
of mankind. In that Rudy I could not pafs by a 
vaft portion of our nature, as it appeared modified 
in a country but twenty -four miles from the fhorc 
of this ifland. On my beft obfervatiori, compared 
with my befl: inquiries, I found your nobility for 
the greater part compofed of men of a high fpirit, 
and of a delicate fenfe of honour, both with re- 
gard to themfelves individually, and virÏth regard 
to their whole corps, over \vhom they kept, be- 
yond what is common in other countries, a cen- 
forial eye. They were tolerably \vell-bred; very 
officious, humane, and hofpitable; in their COI1- 
verfation frank and open; \vith a good n1Ïlitary 
tone; and reafonably tincrured \vith literature, 
particularly of the authors in their o""n language. 
Many had pretenfions far above this defcription. 
J fpeak of thofe who were generally met with. 
As to their behaviour to the inferiour claffes, 
they appeared to me to comport thelnfelves to- 
wards them with good-nature, and with fomething 
more nearly approaching to familiarity, than is 
generally praétifed with us in the intercourfc be- 
tween the higher and lower ranks of life. To 
{hike any perfon, even in the moft abjeét condi- 
tion, was a thing in a manner unknown, and 
would be highly difgraceful. Infiances of other 
ill-treatment of the humble part of the commu- 
nity \vere rare; and as to attacks made upon the 
property 
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property or the perfonal liberty of the commons t 
I never heard of any whatfoever from them; nor, 
whilll the laws were in vigour under the ancient 
government, would fuch tyranny in fubjeas have 
been permitted. As men of landed efiates, I had 
no fault to find 
th their conduét:, though much 
to reprehend, and much to willi changed, in many 
of the old tenures. \Vhere the letting of their 
land ,vas by rent, I could not difcover that their 
agreements with their fanners were oppreffive; 
nor when they \vere in partneríhip with the far- 
mer 
 as often was the cafe, have I heard that they 
had taken the lion's {hare. The proportion. 
feemed not inequitable. There might be excep.. 
tions; but certainly they were exceptions only. I 
.have no reafon to believe that in thefe refpeéts 
the landed nobleffe of France were worfe than the 
landed gentry of this country; certainly in no 
refpeét more vexatious than the landholders, not 
noble, of their own nation. In cities the nobility J 
had no Inanner of power; in the country very 
little. You know, Sir, that much of the civil go- 
vernInent, and the police in the moll: effential 
parts, was not in the hands of that nobility which 
prefent8 itfelf firft to our confideration. The re- 
venue, the fyfieffi and colleét:ion of which were 
the moll grievous parts of the French govern- 
ment, was not adminillered by the men of the 
fword; nor were they anfwerable for the vicea 
of 
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of its principle, or the vexations, \vhere any fuch 
exified, in its management. 
Denying, as I am well warranted to do, that the 
nobility had any coníìderable fhare in the oppref- 
fion of the people, in cafes in which real oppreilion 
exifted, I am ready to admit that they were not 
without confiderable faults and errours. A foolifh 
imitation of the worfi part of the manners of 
England, which impaired their natural charaaer, 
without fubftituting in its place \vhat perhaps they 
meant to copy, has certainly rendered them worfe 
than formerly they were. Habitual diífolutenefs 
of manners continued beyond the pardonable pe- 
riod of life, was more common amongft them 
than it is with us; and it reigned \vith the Icfs 
hope of remedy, though poffibly with fomething 
of lefs mifchief, by being covered ,"vith Inore ex-- 
terior decorum. They countenanced too much 
that licentious philofophy which has helped to 
bring on their ruin. There \vas another errour 
amongfi them more fatal. Thofe of thè com- 
mons, who approached to or exceeded Inany of 
the nobility in point of \vealth, \vere not fully ad- 
Initted to the rank and eftimation which wealth, 
in reafon and good policy, ought to befto\v in every 
country; though I think not equally \vith that of 
other nobility. The two kinds of arifiocracy ".ere 
too punailioufiy kept afunder; lcfs fo, ho\\.ever, 
than in Gennany and fome other nations. 


Thi5 
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This feparation, as I have already taken the li.. 
berty of fuggefting to you, I conceive to be one 
principal caufe of the defiruétion of the old nobi.. 
lity. The military, particularly, was too exclu- 
:Lively referved for men of family. But, after aU, 
this \vas an errour of opinion, which a confliéHng 
opinion would have reB:ified. A permanent af. 
{embly, in \vhich the commons had their {hare of 
power, would foon abolifh V\'hatever was too in. 
vidious and infulting in thefe diftinB:ions; and 
even the faults 
n the IDorals of the nobility would 
have been probably correB:ed, by the greater va.. 
rieties of occupation and purfuit to which a con- 
ilitution by orders \vould have given rife. 
All this violent cry againfi the nòbility I take 
to be a mere work of art. To be honourcd and 
even privileged by the laws, opinions, and inve- 
terate ufages of our country, growing out of the 
prejudice of ages, has nothing to provoke horrour 
and indignation in any man. Even to be too te- 
nacious of thofe privileges is not abfolute1y a : 
crime. The ftrong firuggle in every individual 
to preferve poífeflìon of what he has found to be. 
long to him, and to difiinguifu him, is one of the 
fecurities againft injufiice and defpotifm hnplanted 
in our nature. It ,operates as an infiinB: to fecure 
property, and to preferve communities in a fettled 
fiate. What is there to {hock in this ? Nobility is 
a graceful ornament to the civil order. It is the 
Corinthian 
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Corinthian capital of polifhed fociety. Omnes boni 
llobilitati Jemper favemus, ,vas the faying of a wife 
and good man. It is indeed one fign of a liberal 
and benevolent mind to incline to it with forne 
fort of partial propenfity. He feels no ennobling 
principle in his own heart, who willies to level all 
the artificial infiitutions which have been adopted 
for giving a body to opinion, and permanence to 
fugitive efieem. It is a four, malignant, envious 
difpofition, ,vithout tafte for the reality, or for 
any image or reprefentation of virtue, that fees 
with joy the unmerited fall of what had long 
flourifhed in fplendour and in honour.. I do not 
like to fee any thing defiroyed; any void pro- 
duced in fociety; any ruin on the face of the land.. 
It '\vas therefore with no difappointment or cliff.!.. 
tisfaétion that my inquiries and obfervations did 
not prefent to me any incorrigible vices in the no- 
bleffe of France, or any abufe which could not be 
removed by a reform very fhort of abolition.. 
Your nobleffe did not deferve puniflunent; but to 
degrade is to puni:íh. 
It was \vith the fame fatisfaét:ion I found that 
the refult of my inquiry concerning your clergy 
'\vas not diffilnilar. It is no foothing news to my 
ears, that great bodies of men are incurably cor.. 
rupt. It is not with much credulity I lillen to 
any, when they fpeak evil of thofe whom they are 
going to plunder. I rather fufpeét that vices arc 
fdo-ned 
o 
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feigned or exaggerated, ,vhen profit is lookeJ fof 
in their puniíhment. An enemy is a bad wÏtnefs: 
a robber is a worfe. Vices and abu[es there were 
undoubtedly in that order, and mufi be. It was 
an old efi:abltfhment, and not frequently revi[ed. 
But I fa,v no crimes in the individuals that Ine- 
rited confifcation of their fubfiance, nor tho[e 
cruel infults and degradations, and that unnatural 
perfecution which have been fubfi:ituted in the 
place of meliorating regulation. 
If there had been any jufi: cau[e for this new 
religious per[ecution, the atheiftick libellers, who 
2a. as trumpeters to animate the populace to plun- 
der, do not love any body fo much as not to dwell 
",-ith complacence on the vices of the exifting 
clergy. This they have not done. They find them.. 
:fi
lves obliged to rake into the hifiories of former 
ages (which they have ran[acked with a malig.. 
nant and profligate indufi:ry) for every infi:ance of 
oppreffion and perfecution ,vhich has bcen made 
by that body or in its favour, in order to jufiify, 
upon very iniquitous, becau[e very illogical prin- 
ciples of retaliation, their own perfecutions, and 
their o\vn cruelties. After defiroying all other 
genealogie
 and family difiinttions, they invent a 
fort of pedigree of crimes. It is not very jufi to 
chafii[e men for the offences of their natural an. 
cefiors; but to take the fiétion of ancefi:ry in a 
corporate fucceffion, as a ground for pUllifhing 
men 
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\ 
men who have no relation to guilty aéts, except in 
names and general defcriptions, is a fort of refinc- 
ment in injufiice belonging to the philofophy of 
this enlightened age. The affembly punHhes men, 
many, if not moft, of ","horn abhor the violent 
conduéè of ecclefiafiicks in former times as much 
as their prefent perfecutors can do, and \vho would 
be as loud and as firong in the expreffion of that 
fenfe, if they were not well aware of the purpofei 
for which all this declamation is en1ployed. 
Corporate bodies are immortal for the good of 
the n1cmbers, but not for their puniíhment. Na- 
tions thelnfelves are fuch corporations. As well 
might we in England think of \vaging inexpiable 
war upon all Frenchmen for the evils which they 
have brought upon us in the feveral periods of our 
mutual hofiilities. You might, on your part, think 
yourfelves jufiified in falling upon all Engliíhmen 
on account of the unparalleled calamities brought 
upon the people of France by the unjuft invafions 
of our Henries and our Edwards. Indeed we 
fhould be mutually jufiified in this exterminatory 
war upon each other, full as much as you are in 
the unprovoked perfecution of your prefcnt coun- 
trymen, on account of the conduét of men of the 
faine Ìlalne in other times. 
'Ve do not draw the moral lelfons we might 
from hifiory. On the contrary, \vithout care it 
may be ufed to vitiate our Ininds and to defiroy 
VOL. v. S our 
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our happinefs. In hiftory a great volu111c is un... 
rolled for our inHruâion, dra'wing the Inaterials 
of future ,vifdom froin the pafi crrours and infir- 
n1Íties of mankind. It may, in the perverfion, 
fcrve for a magazine, furnifhing oflènfive and de- 
fenfivc \\Teapons for parties in church and ftate, 
and fupplying the means of keeping alive, or re- 
yiving diffenfions and anin1ofities, and adding fuel 
to civil fury. Hiftory confifis, for the greater 
part, of the Iniferies brought upon the \vorld by 
pride, 
llnbition, avarice, revenge, luft, fedition, 
hypocrify, ungoverned zeal, and all the train of 
diforderly appetites, ,vhich íhake the publick wit}\ 
the fanle 
- " troublous florms that tofs 
" 'The private flate, and render life unfweet." 


Thefe vices are the caufes of thofe ftorms. Reli. 
gion, morals, laws, prerogatives, privileges, liber- 
ties, rights of men, are the pretexts. The pretexts 
are always found in fOlne fpecious appearance of a 
real good. You ,vould not fecure men from ty- 
ranny and fedition, by rooting out of the mind 
the principles to which thefe fraudulent pretexts 
apply? If you did, you would root out every thing 
that is valuable in the human breafi. As thefe 
are the pretexts, fo the ordinary acrors and inftru- 
ments in great publick evils are kings, priefis, ma- 
gifirates, fenates, parliaments, national affemblies, 
judges, 
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judges, and captains. Yau would not cure the 
evil by refolving, that there fhould be no more 
monarchs, nor minifters of fiate, nor of the go[.. 
pel; no interpreters of law; no general officers; no 
publick councils. You might change the names. 
The things in fome fhape muft remain. A certain 
quantum of po\ver muft always exift in the com- 
munity, in fome hands, and under [orne appella- 
tion. Wife men will apply their remedies to vices, 
not to names; to the caufes of evil \vhich are per- 
manent, not to the occafional organs by which they 
aét, and the tranfitory modes in \vhich they ap- 
pear. Othenvi[e you \vill be wife hifiorically, a 
fool in praéHce. Seldom have Ì\vo ages the fame 
faíhion in their pretexts and the fame Inodes of 
mifchief. Wickednefs is a little more inventive. 
WhiH1: you are difcuffing fafhion, the faíhion is 
gone by. The very fame vice affumes a new body. 
The fpirit tranfmigrates; and, far from lofing its 
principle of life by the change of its appearance, it 
is renovated in its new organs with the frefu vigour 
of a juvenile aaivity. It walks abroad; it conti. 
nues its ravages; \vhilfi you are gibbeting the car- 
cafe, or delTIolifhing the tomb. You are terrifying 
yourfelves \vith ghofis and apparitions, \vhilft your 
houfe is the haunt of robbers. It is thus with all 
thofe, \\-110, attending only to the íhell and huík of 
hifiory, think they are waging \var "
pith intole. 
rance, pride, and cruelty, \vhilfi, under colour 
S 2 of 
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of abhorring the ill principles of antiquated parI 
ties, they are authorizing and fceding the fame' 
odious vices in diffcrent faB:ions, and perhaps in 
\vorfe. 
Your citizens of Paris forn1erly had lent theln. 
felves as the ready infirulnents to Daughter the fol- 
lowers of Calvin, at the infamous maffacre of St. 
Bartholome\v. lVhat íhould \ve fay to thofc who 
could think of retaliating on the Parifians of this 
day the abo111inations and horrours of that time? 
They are indecd brought to abhor that maffacre. 
Ferocious as they are, it is not difficult to make 
thcm difiike it; becaufe the politicians and fafhion- 
able teachers have no interefi: in giving their paf- 
fiol1s 
xaéHy the fatne direétion. Still however 
they find it their interefi to keep the fame favage_ 
difpofitions alive. It was but the other day that 
they caufed this very maffacre to be aéted on the 
ftage for the diverfion of the defcendants of thofe 
'who c0111mitted it. In this tragick farce they pro- 
duced the cardinal of Lorraine in his robes of 
funB:ion, ordering general Daughter. Was this 
fpeétacle intended to make the Parifians abhor per- 
fecution, and loath the effufion of blood?-No; it 
\vas to teach the III to perfecute their own pafiors; 
it was to excite them, by raifing a difguft and hor- 
rour of their clergy, to an alacrity in hunting down 
to defiruétion an order, \vhich, if it ought to exifi 
at all, ought to exift not only in fafety, but in re- 
verence. 
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verence. It was to fiimulate their cannibal appe. 
tites (\vhich one would think had been gorged fuf. 
ficiently) by variety and feafoning; and to quicken 
theln to an alertnefs in nc\v murdcrs and Inaffa- 
cres, if it íhould fuit thc purpofe of the Guifes of 
the day. An affelnbly, in \vhich fat a multitude 
of priefis and prelates, \vas obliged to fu1fer this 
indignity at its door. The authQr \vas not fent to 
thc gallies, nor the players to the houfe of correc- 
tion. Not long after this exhibition, thafe players 
canle forward to the a{fen1bly to claim the rites of 
that very religion which they had dared to expofe, 
and to fhc\v their profiituted faces in the fenate, 
whilfi thc archbifhop of Paris, \vhofe funé1ion '\vas 
known to his people only by his prayers and bene. 
diétions, and his wealth only by alms, is forced to 
abandon hi
 houfe, and to fly froin his flock (as 
from ravenous \volves) becaufe, truly, in the fix- 
teenth century, the cardinal of Lorraine was a 
rebel and a murderer.* 
Such is the effeét of the perverfion of hifiory, by 
thofe, who, for the faine nefarious purpofes, have 
pervcrted every other part of learning. But thofe 
\"ho will fiand upon that elevation of reafon, 
which places ccnturies under our eye, and brings 
things to the true point of comparifon, \vhich ob. 
fcures little names, and effaces the colours of little 


'i' This is on a fuppofition of the truth of this fiory ; but he 
was not in F ranee at the time. One name ferves as well as 
another. 


83 


parties, 
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parties, and to which nothing can afcend but the 
fpirit and moral quality of hUlllan aaions, 'will fay, 
to the teachers of the Palais Royal,-the cardinal 
of Lorraine was the murderer of the fixteenth 
century, you have the glory of being the mur- 
derers in the eighteenth; and this is the only dif- 
ference between you. But hifiory, in the nine- 
teenth century, better underftood, and better em- 
ployed, \vill, I truft, teach a civilized pofterity to 
abhor the mifdeeds of both thefe barbarous ages. 
It will teach future priefis and rnagifirates not to 
retaliate upon the fpeculative and inaétive atheifis 
of future times, the enorlllities cOlnmitted by the 
prefent praétical zealots and furious fanaticks of 
that wretched errour, which, in its quiefcent ftate, 
is more than puniíhed, whenever it is en1oraced. 
It will teach pofierity not to make war upon either 
religion or philofophy, for the abufe which the 
hypocrites of both have lllade of the two 11l0ft va- 
luable bleffings conferred upon us by the bounty 
of the univerfaI Patron, \vho in all things elninently 
favours and protcas the race of man. 
If your clergy, or any clergy, íhould {hew them- 
{elves vicious beyond the fair bounds allowed to 
human infirmity, and to thofe profeffional faults 
which can hardly be feparated from profeffional 
virtues, though their vices never can countenance 
the exercife of oppreffion, I do admit, that they 
would naturally have the effeét of abating very 
much of our indignation againft the tyrants \vho 
exceed 
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exceed rneafure and jufiice in their puniíhment. 
I can allo\v in clergymen, through all their divi- 
fions, fome tenacioufncfs of their o\vn opinion; 
forne overflowings of zeal for its propagation; 
fome predileaion to their o\\?n fiate and office; 
fome attachment to the intereft of their own corps; 
fome preference to thofe 'who liften \vith docility 
to their doårines, beyond thofe who fcorn and de- 
ride them. I allo\v all this, becaufc I am a man 
who have to deal with men, and \\?ho would not, 
through a violence of toleration, run into the 
greatefi: of all intolerance. I mufi bear \vith infir- 
mities until they fefi:er into crimes. 
Undoubtedly, the natural progrefs of the paf- 
fions, from frailty to vice, ought to be prevented 
by a watchful eye and a finn hand. But is it true 
that the body of your clergy had paft thofe limits 
of a jufi allowance? From the general ftyle of 
your late publications of all forts, one would be 
led to believe that your clergy in France were a 
fort of monfters; an horrible compofition of fu- 
perftition, ignorance, fioth, fraud, avarice, and ty- 
ranny. But is this true? Is it true, that the hpfe 
of time, the cefTation of conflié1:ing interefis, the 
\voeful experience of the evils refulting from party 
rage, have had no fort of influence gradually to 
Inelioratc their minds? Is it true, that they were 
daily renewing invafions on the civil power, trou- 
bling the domeftick quiet of their country, and 
S 4 rendering 
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rendering the operations of its government feeble 
and precarious? Is it true, that the clergy of our 
times have preffed down the laity with an iron 
hand, and were, in all places, lighting up the fires 
of a favage perfecution? Did they by every fraud 
endeavour to increafe their eftates? Did they u[e 
to exceed the due demands on efiates that were 
their own? Or, rigidly fcrewing up right into 
wrong, did they convert a legal claim into a vex- 
atious extortion? When not poffeffed of power, 
were they filled with the vices of thofe who envy 
it ? Were they enflamed with a violent litigious 
fpirit of controverfy? Goaded on with the ambi- 
tion of intellecrual fovereignty, were they ready 
to fly in the face of a1l1nagifi:racy, to fire churches, 
to maffacre the priefts of other deièriptions, to pull 
down altars, and to Inake their way over the 
ruins of fubvertcd governments to an empire of 
doétrine, fOlnetilnes flattering, fometÍ1nes forcing 
the confcicnces of men fron1 the jurifdiétion of 
publick infiitutions into a fubmiffion to their per- 
fonal authority, beginning with a claim of liberty 
and ending \vith an abufe of power? 
Thefe, or fome of thefe, were the vices objeéted, 
and not wholly without foundation, to feveral of 
the churchmen of former times, who belonged to 
the two great parties which then divided and dif. 
traéted Europe. 
If there was in France, as in other countries 
there 
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there vifibly is, a great abatement, rather than any 
increafe of thefe vices, inftead of load in g the pre- 
fent clergy with the crimes of other men, and the 
odious charaéter of other tÍInes, in common equity 
they ought to be praifed, encouraged, and fup- 
ported, in their departure from a fpirit \vhich dif. 
graced their predeceffors, and for having aiTumed 
a temper of mind and manners more fuitable to 
their facred funétion. 
When my occafions teok me into France, to- 
wards the clore of the late reign, the clergy, under 
all their forms, engaged a confiderable part of my 
curiofity. So far from finding (except from onè 
fet of men, not then very numerous though very 
aéHve) the complaints and difcontents againft that 
body, which fome publications had given me rea- 
fon to expeét, I perceived little or no publick or 
private uneafinefs on their account. On further 
examination, I found the clergy in general, perfons 
of moderate minds and decorous manners; I in- 
clude the feculars, and the regulars of both fexes. 
I had not the good fortune to know a great many 
of the parochial clergy; but in general I received 
a perfeétly good account of their morals, and of 
their attention to their duties. With fome of the 
higher clergy I had a perfonal acquaintance; and 
of the reft in that dafs, a very good means of in- 
formation. They were, aim oft all of them, per- 
fans of noble birth. They refembled others of 
their 
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their own rank; and where there was any diffe
 
rence, it was in their favour. They were more 
fully educated than the l11ilitary nobleife; fo as by 
no means to difgrace their profeffion by ignorance, 
or by want of fitnefs for the exercife of their au- 
thority. They feemed to me, beyond the clerical 
characrer, liberal and open; with the hearts of gen- 
tlemen, and men of honour; neither infolent nor 
fervile in their manners and conducr. They feemed 
to me rather a fuperiour clafs; a fet of men, 
amongfi ,vhom you ,vould not be furprifed to find 
a Fenelon. I faw among the clergy in Paris (many 
of the defcription are not to be met "rith any 
where) men of great learning and candour; and I 
had reafon to believe, that this defcription \vas not 
confined to Paris. What I found in other places, 
I know was accidental; and therefore to be pre- 
fumed a fair fample. I fpent a few days in a pro- 
vincial to\vn, where, in the abfence of the biíhop, 
I paIred Iny evenings with three clergymen, his 
vicars-general, perfons who ,,,"ould have done ho- 
nour to any church. They \vere all '\vell informed; 
two of them of deep, general, and extenfive eru- 
dition, ancient and modern, oriental and weftern; 
particularly in their own profeffion. They had a 
more extenfive knowledge of our Englifh divines 
than I expeéted; and they entered into the genius 
of thofe writers with a critical accuracy. One of 
there gentlemen is fince dead, the Abbé Morangis. 
I pay 
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I pay this tribute, without reluél:ance, to the Dle.. 
mory of that noble, reverend, learned, and ex- 
cellent perfon; and I fhould do the faIl1e, \vith 
equal cheerfulnefs, to the merits of the others, 
who I believe are fiillliving, if I did not fear to 
hurt thofe whom I am unable to ferve. 
Some of thefe ecc1efiafiicks, of rank, are, by all 
titles, perfons deferving of general refpeél:. They 
are deferving of gratitude from me, and from 
many Engliíh. If this lettcr fhould ever come 
into their hands, I hope thcy \vill belicve there 
are thofe of our nation who fcel for their unme- 
rited fall, and for the cruel confifcatioll of their 
fortunes, \\'ith no common fcnfibility. What I 
fay of them is a tcfiin10ny, as far as one feeble 
voice can go, \\' hich I owe to truth. Whcnever 
the quefiion of this unnatural perfecution is con- 
cerned, I will pay it. No one :lhall prcvent me 
from being jufi and gratcful. The tinle is fitted 
for the duty; and it is particularly becoining to 
fhew our jufiice and gratitude, 'when thofe who 
have deferved well of us and of mankind are la- 
bouring under popular obloquy and the perfecu.. 
tions of oppreffi ve power. 
You had before your revolution about an hun- 
dred and twenty bilhops. A few of thell1 were 
mcn of eminent fanél:ity, and charity \vithout lill1it. 
When \ve talk of the heroick, of courfe \ve talk of 
rare, virtue. I believe the inftances of eminent 
depravity 
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depravity Inay be as rare alnongfi thein as thofe 
of tranfcendan t goodnefs. Examples of avarice 
and of licentioufnefs Inay be picked out, I do not 
quefiion it, by thofe \vho delight in the invelliga. 
tion which leads to fuch difcoveries. A man, as 
old as I am, will not be ai10nifhed that feveral, 
in every defcription, do not lead that perfeét life 
of felf-denial, with regard to wealth or to pleafure, 
which is wHhed for by all, by forne expeéted, but 
by none exaél:ed "vith. more rigour, than by thofe 
\vho are the Inofi attentive to their own interefis, 
or the molt indulgent to their own paffions. 
\Vhen I ,vas in France, I anI certain that the num- 
ber of vicious prelates was not great. Certain in- 
dividuals alnong them, not difiinguiíhable for the 
regularity of their lives, l11ade fome amends for 
their want of the fevere virtues, in their poffeffion 
of the liberal; and \vere endo"ved with qualities 
which Inade them ufeful in the church and ftate. 
I am told, that ,vith few exceptions, Louis the 
Sixteenth had been more attentive to charaéter, in 
his promotions to that rank, than his immediate 
predcce{for; and I believe (as fome fpirit of re- 
form has prevailed through the 'whole reign) that 
it may be true. But the prefent ruling power has 
fhewn a difpofition only to plunder the church. 
It has punifhed all prelates; which is to favour 
the vicious, at leaft in point of reputation. It has 
made a degrading penfionary eftabliíhmen t, to 
which 
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which no man of liberal ideas or liberal condition 
will defiine his children.. It mufi fettle into thc 
lowefi claffes of the people. As \vith you the in- 
feriour clergy are not numerous enough for their 
duties; as thefe duties are, beyond meafure, mi- 
nute and toilfome; as you have left no middle 
clafTes of clergy at their eafe, in future nothing 
of fciencc or erudition ca
 exift in the Gallican 
church. To complete the projeét, \vithout the 
leaft attention to the rights of patrons, the affem- 
bly has provided in future an eleétive clergy; an 
arrangement \vhich \vill drive out of the clerical 
profeffion all men of fobriety; all \vho can pre- 
tend to independence in their funå:ion or their 
conduâ; and which '\vill throw the whole direc- 
tion of the publick mind into the hands of a fet of 
licentious, bold, crafty,faå:ious, flattering wretches, 
of fuch condition and fuch habits of life as will 
make their contemptible penfions (in comparifon 
of which the fiipend of an excifclnan is lucrative 
and honourable) an objeét of low and illiberal in- 
trigue. Thofe ofiìcers, wholn they fiiU call biíhops, 
arc to be elecred to a provifion comparatively 
Inean, through the fame arts, (that is, e1eB:ioneer- 
ing arts) by men of all religious tenets that are 
kno\vn or can be invented. The new la\\ygivers 
have not afcertained any thing whatfoever con- 
cerning their qualifications, relative either to doc- 
trine or to morals; no more than they have done 
\vith 
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with regard to the fubordinate clergy; nor does it 
appear but that both the higher and the lower may, 
at their difcretion, praéti[c or preach any mode of 
religion or irreligion that they pleafe. I do not 
yet fee what the jurifdiél:ion of bifhops over their 
fubordinates is to be; or whether they are to have 
any jurifdiB:ion at all. 
. 
In fhort, Sir, it feems to Ine, that this new ec.. 
defiafiical efiabliilllnent is intended only to be 
temporary, and preparatory to the utter abolition, 
under any of its forms, of the chrifiian religion, 
\dlenCVer the minds of men are prepared for this 
bit {hoke againfi it, by the accomplifument of the 
plan for bringing its minifters into univer[al con- 
tempt. 'rhcy \vho will not believe, that the phi- 
lo[ophical fanaticks \vho guide in there matters, 
have long entertained fuch a defign, are utterly 
ignoran t of their charaél:er and proceedings. Thefe 
cnthufiaits do not fcruple to avow their opinion, 
that a fiate can fubfifi without any religion better 
than \\Tith one; and that they are able to fupply 
the place of any good which may be in it, by a 
projeét of their own-nalnely, by a fort of educa.. 
tion they have ilnagined, founded in a knowledge 
of the phyfical \vants of men; progreffive1y car- 
ried to an enlightened felf-interefi, \V hich, when 
well underfiood, they tell us, will identify with an 
Ìntereft more enlarged and publick. The fcheme 
of this education has been long known. Of late 
they 
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they difiinguHh it (as they have got an intire new 
nomenclature of technical terms) by the name of 
a Civick Education. , 
I hope their partifans in England (to \vhom I 
rather attribute very inconfiderate conducr than 
the ultimate objeét in this detellable defign) \vill 
fucceed neither in the pillage of the ecclefiafiicks, 
nor in the introducrion of a principle of popular 
decrion to our bHhopricks and parochial cures. 
This, in the prefent condition of the world, would 
be the !aft corruption of the church; the utter 
ruin of the clerical charaaer; the moft dangerous 
fhock that the fiate ever received through a mif- 
underfiood arrangement of religion. I know well 
enough that the biíhopricks and cures, under 
kingly and feignoral patronage, as now they are 
in Eng1and, and as they have been lately in France, 
are [ometÍ1nes acquired by unworthy methods; 
but the other mode of ecclefiafiical canvafs fubjeéts 
them infinitely more [urely and more generally to 
all the evil arts of low ambition, which, operating 
on and through greater numbers, \vill produce 
mi[chief in proportion. 
Tho[e of you \vho have robbed the clergy, think 
that they fhall eafily reconcile their conduét to all 
protefiant nations; becaufe the clergy, whom 
they have thus plundered, degraded, and given 
over to mockery and [corn, are of the Roman 
Catholick, that ie;, of their own pretended perfua- 
fion. 
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lion. I have no doubt that [orne miferable bigots 
will be found here as well as elfewhere, who hate 
feéìs and parties different from their own, more 
than they love the [ubftance of religion; and who 
are more angry with thofe who differ from them 
in their particular plans and fyfiems, than dif- 
pleafed with thofe who attack the foundation of 
our common hope. Thefe men \vill write and 
fpeak on the fubjeét in the manner that is to be 
expeB:ed froln their temper and charaéter. Bur- 
net fays, that when he was in France, in the year 
1683, "the method which carried over the men 
" of the finefi pa1:ts to popery was this--they 
" brought themfelves to doubt of the whole chrif- 
"tian religion. When that \\Tas once done, it 
" feemed a more indifferent thing of what fide or 
" form they continued outwardly." If this was 
then the ecclefiafiick policy of France, it is what 
they have fince but too much reafon to repent of. 
They preferred atheifm to a form of religion not 
agreeable to their ideas. They fucceeded in de- 
firoying that form; and athei[m has fucceeded in 
defiroying them. I can readily give credit to Bur- 
net's fiory; hecaufe I "have obferved too n1uch of 
a fimilar fpirit (for a little of it is "much too 
" much") amongft ourfelves. The humour, how- 
ever, is not general. 
The teachers \vho reformed our religion in Eng- 
land bore no fort of refemblance to your prcfent 
reforming 
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reforming doé\:ors in Paris. Perhaps they were 
(like thofe \vhom they oppofed) rather more than 
could be wifhed under the influence of a party 
fpirit; but they were moil: fin cere believers; men 
of the moft fervent and exalted piety; ready to 
die (as fame of them did die) like true heroes in 
defence of their particular ideas of chrifi:ianity; 
as they would vlÏth equal fortitude, and more 
chearfuHy, for that flock of general truth, for the 
branches of which they contended ,vith their 
blood. Thefe men would have difavowed with 
horrour thofe \vretches who claimed a fello\víhip 
,vith them upon no other titles than thofe of their 
having pillaged the pcrfons \vith \vhom they Inain- 
tained controverfies, and their having defpifed the 
common religion, for the purity of which they 
exerted thcmfelves with a zeal
 which unequivo- 
cally befpoke their highefi: revcrence for the fub- 
fiance of that fyfiem which they wilhed to reform. 
Many of their defcendants have retained the fame 
zeal, but (as lefs engaged in conflict) with more 
moderation. They do not forget that jufiice and 
mercy are fubfi:antial parts of religion. Impious 
men do not recommend themfclvcs to their com- 
munion by iniquity and cruelty towards any de- 
fcription of their fellow-creatures. 
\Ve hear there new teachers continually boafi- 
ing of their fpirit of toleration. That thofe per- 
fons íhould toleratc all opinions, who think none 
VOL. v. T to 
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to be of efiimation, is a matter of fmall merit. 
Equal negleB: is not impartial kindnefs. The fpe. 
des of benevolence, which arifes from contempt J 
is no true charity. There are in England abun- 
dance of men ,vho tolerate in the true fpirit of 
toleration. They think the dogmas of religionf 
though in different degrees, are all of moment; 
and that amongft them there is, as amongft aU 
things of value, a jufi ground of preference. They 
favour, therefore, and they tolerate. They tole- 
rate, not becaufe they defpife opinions, but becaufe 
they refpeét jullice. They would reverently and 
affeéHonately prote8: all religions, becaufe they 
love and venerate the great principle upon \vhich 
they all agree, and the great objeét to which they 
are all direcred. They begin more and more 
plainly to difcern, that we have all a common 
caufe, as againft a common enemy. They will not 
be fo milled by the fpirit of faâ:ion, as not to dif- 
tinguiíh what is done in favour of their fubdivi- 
fion, from thofe aéìs of hofiility, which, through 
fome particular defcription, are aimed at the whole 
corps, in which they themfelves, under another 
denomination, are included. It is impoffible for 
me to fay what may be the character of every de- 
fcription of lTIen alTIongfi us. But I fpeak for the 
greater part; and for them, I mull tell you, that 
facrilege is no part of their doctrine of good 
v/orks; that, fo far from calling you into their 
feUowIhip 
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fellowfhip on fuch title, if your profeffors are ad.. 
lnitted to their communion, they mufi carefully 
conceal their doB:rine of the la\vfulnefs of the pro. 
fcription of innocent men; and that they muft 
make refiitution of all fiolen goods \vhatfoever. 
Till then they are none of ours. 
You may fuppofe that we do not approve your 
confifcation of the revenues of biíhops, and deans, 
and chapters, and parochial clergy poffeffing inde. 
pendent efiates arifing from land, becaufe we have 
the fame fort of efiablifhment in England. That 
objeélion, you will fay, cannot hold as to the con... 
fifcation of the goods of monks and nuns, and the 
abolition of their order. It is true that this par- 
ticular part of your general confifcation does not 
affeB: England, as a precedent in point: but the 
reafon applies, and it goes a great way. The long 
parliament confifcated the lands of deans and chap- 
ters in England on the fame ideas upon 'which 
your affembly fet to fale the lands of the monaf- 
tick orders. But it is in the principle of injufiicc 
that the danger lies, and not in the defcription of 
perfons on whom it is 1Ìrft exercifed. I fee, in a 
country very near us, a courfe of policy purfued, 
\vhich fets jufiice, the common concern of man- 
kind, at defiance. With the national affembly of 
France, poffeffion is nothing, la\v and ufage are 
nothing. I fee the national affcmbly openly re.. 
T 2 probate 
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probate the doB:rine of prefcription, which one or 
the greatefi of their own lawyers"" tens us, \vith 
great truth, is a part of the law of nature. He 
tells us, that the pùfitive afcertainment of its li- 
mits, and its fecurity from invafion, were among 
the caufes for which civil fociety itfelf has been 
infiituted. If prefcription be once fhaken, no fpe- 
des of property is fecure, when it once becomes an 
objeå large enough to tempt the cupidity of indi- 
gen t po\ver. I fce a praB:ice perfealy correfpon- 
dent to their contempt of this great fundamental 
part of natural law. I fee the confifcators begin 
with bifhops, and chapters, and monafieries; but 
I do not fee thelTI end there. I fee the princes of 
the blood, who, by the oldefi ufages of that king.. 
dom, held large landed efiates, (hardly with the 
compliment of a debate) deprived of their poffef,;, 
fions, and in lieu of their fiable independent pro- 
perty, reduced to the hope of forne precarious, 
charitable penfion, at the pleafure of an affelnbly, 
which of courfe \vill pay little regard to the rights 
of penfioners at pleafure, when it defpifes thofe of 
legal proprietors. Flullied with the infolence of 
their firfi inglorious viél:ories, and preffed by the 
difireffes caufed by their luft of unhallowed lucre, 
difappointed but not difcouraged, they have at 
length ventured completely to fubvert all pro'- 
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perty 
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'Perty of all defcriptions throughout the extent of 
'a great kingdom. They have compelled all men, 
in all tranfaétions of commerce, in the difpofal of 
lands, in civil dealing, and through the whole 
communion of life, to accept as perfett payment 
and good and lawful tender, the fymbols of their 
[peculations on a projecred fale of their plunder. 
What veftiges of liberty or property have they 
left? The tenant-right of a cabbage-garden, a 
year's interefi in a hovel, the good-will of an ale- 
houfe or a baker's íhop, the very íhaàow of a con.. 
firuétive property, are more ceremonioufiy treat- 
ed in our parliament than with you the oldeft and 
moil valuable landed poffeí1ìons, in the hands of 
the moa refpeétable perfonages, or than the \vhole 
body of the monied and c01nmercial interea of 
your country. We entertain a high opinion of 
the legifiative authority; but \\'e have never 
dreamt that parliaments had any right whatever 
to violate property, to .over-rule prefcription, or 
to force a currency of their own fiéìion in the 
place of that 'which is real, and recognized by the 
law of nations. But you, who began with re- 
fuung to fubmi
 to the moft moderate refiraints, 
have ended byeftabIifhing an unheard-of dcfpo- 
tifIn. I find the ground upon \vhich your confif- 
<:ators go is this; that indeed their proceeding6 
could not be fupported in a court of jufiice; hut 
that the rules of prefcription cannot bind a lcgifia- 
T 3 tiv
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tive affembIy.* So that this legifiative affembIy 
of a free nation fits, not for the fecurity, but for 
the defiruéHon of property, and not of property 
only, but of every rule and maxinl 'which can 
give it ftability, and of thofe infiruments which 
can alone give it circulation. 
When the anabaptifis of Munfi:er, in the fix- 
teenth century, had filled Germany \vith confu- 
lion, by their fyfiem of levelling, and their wild 
opinions concerning property, to \vhat country in 
Europe did not the progrefs of their fury furnifh 
juft caufe of alarm? Of all things, wifdom is the 
mofi terrified with epidemical fanaticifm, becaufe 
of all enemies it is that againft which {he is the 
leaft able to furni{h any kind of refource. We can.. 
not be ignorant of the fpirit of atheifiical fanati.. 
cifm, that is infpired by a multitude of writings, 
difperfed \vith incredible afiìduity and expence, 
and by fermons delivered in all the fireets and 
places of publick refort in Paris. Thefe \vritings 
and fermons have filled the populace with a black 
and favage atrocity of mind, which fuperfedes in 
them the common feelings of nature, as well as 
all fentirnents of Inorality and religion; infomuch 
that thefe \vretches arc induced to bear with a ful
 
len patience the intolerable difireffes brought upon 
them by the violcnt convulfions and permutations 


'i/: Speech of .Mr. Camus, publiíhed by order of the national 
2íTembly. 


that 
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that have been made in property.* The fpirit of 
profelytifm attends this fpirit of fanaticif1n. They 
have focieties to cabal and correfpond at home and 
abroad for the propagation of their tenets. The 
republick of Berne, one of the happiell, the 
mofi profperous, and the bell governed countries 
upon earth, is one of the great objeéts, at the 


'*' Whether the folJowing defcription is flriéUy true I know 
not; but it is what the publiíhers would have pafs for true, in 
order to animate oth
rs. In a letter from TouI, given in one of 
their papers, is the following p;:.{[.\ge concerning the people of 
that dilhiét: u Dans la révolution aétuelle, ils ont rélìfié à 
" toutes Iesfidllttiolls Ju bigotiflTle
 au:r perfécutions et au:r tracaff- 
" l'ies des ennemis de la révolution. Oublia/lt leurs plus grands 
" intll'tls pour rendre hommage aux veus d' ordre général qui 
u ont déterminé l'a{[emblée nationale, ils voient.jàns ft plaindre, 
"fupprimer cette foule d'établi{[emens ecc1éfiafiiques par lef- 
" quels ils fltlfýluient; et même, en perdant leur fiège épifcopal, 
" la feule de toutes ces refiòurces tlui'pouvoit, ou p]utôt qui de- 
I' 'Coit, en toute Iquitl, leur être confervée j condamnés à la plus 
" drl'ayallte miçère f.ms avoir It I ni pit étre entclldlls, ils ne mur. 
" murellt p:.Jint, ils refient fidèles aux principes du plus pur patrio
 
" tifme; íls font encore prêtes à "lJeifer leur jång pour Ie maintien 
" de la confiitutiol1, qui va réduire leur vi lIe à la P'liS dtplorable 
" nullil!." Thefe people are not fuppofed to have endured thofe 
fuffÚings and injufiices in a ftruggle for liberty, for the iame 
account flates truly that they had been always free; their pa
 
tienc.e in beggary and ruin, and their fuffering. without remon.. 
{hance, the moll flagrant and confeífcd injnftice, if ftriétly true, 
,:an be nothing but the effëa of this dire fanaticifm. A great 
multitude all over France is in the fàme condition and the fame 
temper. 
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defiruB:ion of which they aim. I am told the} 
have in fome mcafure fuccceded in fowing there 
the feeds of difcontent. They are bufy through- 
out Germany. Spain and Italy have not been 
untried. England is not left out of the compre. 
hen five fcheme of their malignant charity; and in 
England we find thofe \\Tho firetch out their arm
 
to them, who recommend their exarrlplc from 
more than one pulpit, and \vho choofe, in more 
than one periodical meeting, publickly to corref.. 
pond \vith them, to applaud thenl, and to hol4 
them up as objecrs for imitation; \vho receive 
from them tokens of confraternity, and fiandards 
confecrated amidfi their rites and myfieries ; * who 
fuggefi to them leagues of perpetual amity, at the 
very time when the po\ver, to \yhich our confii- 
tution has exclufively delegated the federative ca.. 
pacity of this kingdom, may find it expedient to 
make war upon them. 
It is not the confifcation of our church property 
from this example in France that I dread, though 
I think this would be no trifling evil. The great 
fourèe of my folicitude is, left it fhould ever be 
confidered in England as the policy of a fiate to 
feek a refource in confifcations of any kind; or 
that anyone defcription of citizens fhould be 
brought to regard any of the others as their prope
 


· See the proceedings of the confederation at Nantz. 
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prey.- Nations are wading deeper and: deeper 
into an ocean of boundlefs debt. Publick debts 
which at firft were a fecurity to governments, by 
interefiing many in the publick tranquillity, are 
likely in their excefs to become the means of their 
fubverfion. If governments provide for thefe 
debts by heavy impofitions, they peri{h by becom- 
ing odious to the people. If they do not provide 
for them, they will be undone by the efforts of 
the moft dangerous of all parties; I mean an ex
 


,. " Si plures funt ii quibus improbe datum eft, quam illi qui- 
" bus injufte ademptum eft, idcirco plus etiam valent? Non 
" enim numero hæc judicantur fed pomlere. 
am autem ha- 
" bet æqllitatem, ut agrum multis annis, aut etiam fæculis ante 
" poífeffi1m, qui nuUum habuit habeat; qui autum habuit amit.. 
., tat. Ac, propter hoc injuriæ genus, Lacedæmonii Lyran- 
"drum Ephorum explilerunt: Agin regem (quod nunquam 
" anteó\ apud eos acciderat) necaverunt: exque eo tempore tan- 
" tæ difcordiæ fecutæ funt, ut et tyranni edifietint, et opti.. 
" mates extenninarentur, et prec1ariffime conftituta refpublica 
cc diJaberetur. Ne.c vero folum ipfà cecidit, fed diam rdiquam 
" Græciam e\"ertit contagionibus maforum, quæ a Lacedæmo. 
H niis profeétæ manarunt latius. "-After fpeakfng of the con. 
duB: of the model of true patriots, Aratus of Sycion, which w:u 
jn a very different fpirit, he f.'1)"s, " Sic par eft agere cunl civÌ. 
u b
s; non ut bis jam vidimus, hafiarn in foro ponere et bona 
" civiurn voci fubjicere præconis. At ille Græcus (ill quod 
U fuit fapientis et præftantis viri) omnibus confulendum e{[e pu. 
U tavit : eaque eft fumma ratio et fapientia boni ci\"is, commoda 
" civium non divelle(e, fed omnes eadem æquit2l.te continere."- 
Cic. Off. J. 
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ten five difcontented monied interefl:, injured and 
not deH:royed. The men who cOlnpofe this inte. 
Tefl: look for their fecurity, in the firft infiance, 
to the fidelity of government; in the feconcl, to 
its power. If they find the old governments effete, 
worn out, and váth their fprings relaxed, fo as 
not to be of fufficient vigour for their purpofes, 
they Inay feek ne,v ones that {hall be po{fefièd of 
more energy; and this energy ,,,ill be derived, not 
frOlTI an acquifition of re[ources, but frotH a con- 
tempt of jufiice. Revolutions are favourable to 
confifcation; and it is ilnpoffible to kno,v under 
what obnoxious names the next confifcations 'will 
be autho];ized. I am fure that the principles pre- 
dominant in France extend to very Inany perfons 
and defcriptions of perfons in all countries \\"ho 
think their innoxious indolence their fecurity. 
rrhis kind of innocence in proprietors may be ar- 
gued into inutility; and inutility into an unfitnefs 
for their efiates. 1\1any parts of Europe are in 
open diforder. In many others there is a hollo\v 
murmuring under ground; a confufed movement 
is felt, that thrcatens a general earthquake in the 
political world. Already confederacies and cor- 
refpondencies of the moft extraordinary nature 
are forming, in feveral countries. '*' In fuch a fiate 


· See two books intitleù, Enige Originalfchriften des Illu- 
minatenordens.-
}'fiem unù Folgen des llluminatenordens. 
1\1unchen, 1787. 
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of things we ought to hold ourfelves upon our 
guard. In all mutations (if mutations muft be) 
the circumftance \vhich 'will ferve mofi to blunt 
the edge of their mifchief, and to promote what 
good may be in them, is, that they fuould find us 
with our minds ten
cious of jufiice, and tender of 
property. . 
But it will be argued, that this confifcation in 
France ought not to alarm other nations. They 
fay it is not made from wanton rapacity; that it 
is a great meafure of national po1icy, adopted to 
remove an extenfive, inveterate, fuperfiitious mif- 
chief. It is with the greateft difficulty that I am 
able to feparate policy from jufiice. J ufiice is it.. 
felf the great fianding po1icy of civil fociety; and 
any eminent departure from it, under any circum- 
fiances, lies under the fufpicion of being no policy 
at all. 
\tVhen men are encouraged to go into a certain 
mode of life by the exifiing laws, a.nd protecred 
in that mode as in a lawful occupation-\vl1cl1 
they have accommodated all their idcas and all 
their habits to it-when the law had long made 
their adherence to its rules a ground of reputation, 
and their departure from them a ground of dif- 
grace and even of penalty-I am lure it is unjufi 
in legißature, by an arbitrary aét, to offer a fud- 
den violence to their minds and their feelings; 
forcibly to degrade them from their fiate and 
condition, 
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condition, and to ftigmatife with íhame and in.. 
famy that character and thofe CUftOlTIS which be. 
fore had been made the meafure of their happi. 
nefs and honour. If to this be added an expulJo 
fion from their habitations, and a confifcation of 
'all their goods" I aiD not fagacious enough to dif- 
cover how this defpotick fport, made of the feel. 
ings, con[ciences, prejudices, and properties of 
nlen, can be di[criminated from the rankeft ty- 
ranny. 
If the injufiice of the cour[e purfued in France 
be dear, the policy of the meafure, that is the 
publick benefit to be expeaed froln it, ought to 
be at leafi as evident, and at Ie aft as important. 
To a man who acts under the influence of no paf- 
non, who has nothing in vie\v in his projects but 
the publick good, a great difference will ilTIrne- 
diately firike him, bet\veen \vhat policy would 
dictatt: on the original introduêtion of [uch infii- 
tutions, anù on a quefiion of their total abolition, 
wherc they have caft thdr roots \vide and deep, 
and where, by long habit, things n10re valuable 
than them[elves ar
 fo adapted to thein, and in a 
manner intenvoven with them, that the one can- 
not be defuoyed vvithout notably inlpairing the 
other. He n1ight be embarraffed if the cafe \verc 
really fuch as fop!lifiers reprefent it in their paltry 
Hyle of debating. But in this, as in 1110ft que[- 
tions of Rate, there is a middle. There is ÞJllle 4 
thing 
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thing eIfe than the mere alternative of abfolute 
defiruétion, or unreformed exiftence: Spartam 
naflus es j hanc cxorna. This is, in my opinion, a 
rule of profound fenfe, and ought never to depart 
from the mind of an honcfi reformer. I cannot 
conceive how any man can haye brought himfe1f 
to that pitch of prefumption, to confider his coun- 
try as nothing but carte blanche, upon ,\'hich he 
may fcribble whatever he pleafes. A man full of 
warm fpeculative benevolence may willi his fo- 
dety otherwife confiituted than be finds it; but a 
good patriot, and a true politician, always con- 
fidcrs how he {hall make the moft of the exifling 
materials of his country. A difpofition to pre- 
ferve, and an ability to improve, taken together, 
would be my fiandard of a fiatefman. Every 
thing elfe is vulgar in the conception, perilous in 
the execution. 
T
ere are moments in the fortune of fiates 
when particular men are called to make ilnprove- 
ments by great mental exertion. In thofc mo- 
ments, even "Then they feem to enjoy the confi- 
dcnce of their prince and country, and to be in. 
vefied with full authority, thcy have not always 
apt inflruments. A politician, to do great things, 
looks for a power, \\tThat our workmen call a pur- 
chafe; and if he finds that po\ver, in politicks as in 
n1echanicks he cannot be at a lofs to apply it. In 
the monaflick infiitutions, in my opinion, ,,'as 
found 
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found a great power for the mechanifm of politick 
benevolence. There were revenues with a pub.. 
lick direétion; there \vere men wholly fet apart 
and dedicated to publick purpofes, without any 
other than publick ties and publick principles; 
men without the poffibility of converting the 
eftate of the community into a private fortune; 
men denied to felf-interefis, 'whofe avarice is for 
fame comlnunity; men to whom perfonal poverty 
is honour, and implicit obedience fiands in the 
place of freedom. In vain fhall a man look to the 
pollibility of making fuch things when he \vants 
them. The winds blow as they lift. Thefe infii. 
tutions are the produé1:s of enthufiafm; they are 
the infiruments of wifdom. Wifdom cannot cre.. 
ate materials; they are the gifts of nature or of 
chance; her pride is in the ufe. The perennial 
exiftence of bodies corporate and their fortunes, 
are things particularly fuited to a man ,,-ho has 
long views; who meditates de:figns that requï:c 
time in fafhioning; and which propofe duration 
when tbey are accomp1i{hed. He is not deferving 
to rank high, or even to be mentioned in the or- 
der of great fiatef1nen, who, having obtained the 
command and direétion of fuch a power as exified 
in 
he \vealth, the difcipline, and the habits of fuch 
corporations, as thofe which you have rafhly de- 
firoyed, cannot find any way of converting it to 
the great and lafiing benefit of his country. On 
the 
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the vÎe\v of this fubjeét, a-thouí:1.nd ufes fuggeft 
themfelves to a contriving Inind. To deftroy 
any power, gro\ving \vild from the rank produc- 
tive force of the human mind, is ahnofi tanta- 
mount, in the moral world, to the defiruétion of 
the apparentlyacrive properties of bodies in the 
material. It \vould be like the attelllpt to defiroy 
(if it \vere in our competence to defiroy) the ex- 
pan five force of 
xed air inJ nitre, or the power 
of fieam, or of eleétricity, or of magnetifm. Thefe 
energies always exified in nature, and they were 
always difcernible. They feenled, fome of them 
unferviceable, fome noxious, fome no better than 
a fport to children; until contemplative ability, 
combining with praétick fkill, tamed their wild 
nature, fubdued theln to ufe, and rendered theln 
at once the mon powerful and the moft traétable 
agents, in fubfervience to the great views and de- 
figns of men. Did fifty thoufand perfons, \vhofe 
mental and whofe bodily labour you might direét, 
and fo many hundred thoufand a year of a reve- 
nue, which was neither lazy nor fuperfiitious, ap- 
pcar too big for your abilities to wield? Had you 
no \vay of ufing the men but by converting n10nks 
into pcnfioners? I-Iad you no way of turning the 
revenue to account, but through the improvident 
refourcc of a fpendthrift fale? If you were thus 

efi:itute of mental funds, thc proceeding is in its 
natural courfe. Your politicians do not under- 
fbnd 


I 
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fiand their trade; and thercfore they fell their 
tools. 
But the infiitutions favour of fuperftition in 
their very principle; and they nouriíh it by a 
permanent and fianding influence. This I do not 
mean to difpute; but this ought not to hinder you 
fronl deriving from fuperfiition itfelf any refources 
which may thence be furniíhed for the publick 
advantage. You derive benefits fronI many dif. 
pofitions and many paffions of the humalY n1Índ j 
which are of as doubtful a colour in the moral 
eye, as fuperfiition itfcIf. It was your bufinefs to 
correét and mitigate every thing \vhich was nox- 
ious in this paffion, as in aU the paßìons. But is 
fuperfiition the greatefi: of all poffibJe vices? In 
its poffible excefs I think it becomes a very great 
evil. It is, ho\vever, a moral fubjeB:; and of 
courfc admits of all degrees and all modifications. 
Superftition is the religion of feeble minds; and 
they mufi be tolerated in an intermixture of it, in 
fon1e trifling or fome enthufiafiick íhape or other; 
e1fe you wil1 deprive weak minds of a refource 
found neceffary to the firongeft. The body of all 
truc religion confifis, to be fure, in obedience to 
the win of the fovereign of the \vorld; in a con- 
fidence in his declarations; and in Í1nÏtation of 
his perfeétions. The refi is our o\vn. It may be 
prejudicial to the great end; it may be auxiliary. 
'\Tife men, who as fuch) are not admirers (not ad. 
mirers 
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mirers at leafi of the Munera Terr.
) are not vio- 
lently attached to thefe things, nor do they vio- 
lently hate them. \Vifdon1 is not the moll fevere 
correé1:or of folly. They are the rival folliC'
, 
\vhich mutually \v
ge fo unrelenting a war; and 
\vhich make fo cruel an nfe of their advantages, as 
they can happen to engage the immoderate vulgar 
011 the one fide or the other in their quarrels. 
Prudence \vould be neuter; but if, in the cOflten- 
tion bet\veen fond attachment and fierce anti- 
patllY concerning things in their nature not made 
to produce fuch heats, a prudcnt nlan 'wcre oblig- 
ed to make a choice of what errours and exceíI
s 
of enthufiafIn he \,"ould condelnn or bear, per- 
haps he would think the fuperfiition which builds, 
to be lTIOre tolerable than that which delnoliíhcs- 
that \\'hich adorns a country, than that which 
deforms it-that 'which endows, than that \\Thich 
plunders-that \\Thich difpofes to mifiaken bene- 
ficence, than that \vhicb fiimuJates to rcal injufiice 
-that which leads a man to refufc to hill1fdf 
Ia\vful pleafures, than that which fnatchcs fn>nl 
others the fcanty fubfifience of their felf-denial.. 
Such, I think, is very nearly the fiate of the quef- 
tion bctwen the ancient founders of monkifh fu- 
pcrfiition, and the fupcrfiition of the pretended 
philofophers of the hour. 
For the prefent I pofipone all confideration of 
the fuppofed publick profit of the [lIe, \vl1ich 
VOL. V. U ho\vcvcr 
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ho\\reyer I conceive to bc perEea]y ddufivc. I 
fhall here only confidcr it as 3. transfer of pro. 
perty. On thc policy of that tran
Jcr I fhall trou. 
ble you with a few thoughts. 
In cvery profperous comlllunity fomcthing marc 
is produced than goes to the illlmediate fupport of 
the producer. This furplus fornls the inconle of 
the landed capitalifi. It váll be fpent by a pro- 
prietor \"ho does not labour. But this idlenc[s is 
it[elf the fpring of labour; this repofe thc fpur to 
indufiry. The only concern for the fiate is, that 
the capital taken in rent from the land, íhould be 
returncd again to the indufiry fronl whence it 
came; and that its expcnditure íhould be \vith 
the leafi: poffible detriment to the morals of tho[e 
,vho expend it, and to thofe of thc peoplc to \vhom 
it is returned. 
In all the vie\vs of receipt, expenditure, and 
perfonal employment, a fobcr legiflator would 
carcfully compare the poífe{for whom he ""J.S re- 
commended to expel, \vith the Hranger \vho was 
propofed to fin his place. Before the inconvc- 
niences are incurred which 77lz!fl attend all violent 
revolutions in property through extenfive confif.. 
cation, \ve ought to have fome rational a{furance 
that the purcha[ers of the confifcated property 
\vill be in a confidcrable degree more laborious
 
nlore virtuous, more fober, lefs difpofcd to extort 
an unreafonable proportion of the gains of th.: 
labourer, 
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b'bourer) or to confume on themfelvcs a l.uger 
fllare than is fit for the meafure of an individual, 
or that they íhould be qualified to difpcnfe the 
furplus in a more fieady and equal I11ode, fi) as to 
ani\rer the purpofcs of a politick expenditure, 
than the old poífeífors, call thofe poßèfTors, biíhops, 
or canons, or cOl11mendatory abbots, or l11onks) or 
what you pleaf
. The nlonks are lazy. B
 it fo. 
Suppofe them no other\vife employed than by 
finging in the choir. They are as ufefully em- 
ployed as thofe who neither íing nor fay. As ufe- 
fully even as thofe who fing upon the íbge. They 
are as ufefully cI11ployed as if they worked fronl 
dawn to dark in the innumerable fcrvile, degrad- 
ing, unfeemly, uninanly, and often Ill0fi unwhole- 
fOITIe and pei1:iferous occupations, to \"hich by the 
facial æconomy fo many \\'fetches are inevitably 
doome<.L If it \\'ere not generally pernicious to 
clifiurb the natural courfe of things, and to iln- 
pede, in any degree, the great ".hed of circulation 
which is turned by the firangely-direéted labour 
of thefe unhappy people, I íhould be infinitely 
more inclined forcibly to refcue then1 froln their 
111iferable indui1:ry, than violently to diílurb the 
tranquil repofe of I110nafiick quietude. I-Iu111anity, 
and perhaps policy, Inight better jufiify DIe in the 
one than in the other. It is a fubjeét: on \vhich I 
have often refleéted, and never reflecreJ \vithout 
fecling from it. I am fure that no confidcration, 
U 2 cxcept 
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except the neceffity of fubmitting to the yoke of 
luxury, and the defpotifm of fancy, who in their 
own imperious \vay will difiribute the furplus pro- 
duét of the foil, can jufiify the toleration of fuch 
trades and elTIployments in a wen-regulated fiatc. 
But for this purpofe of difiribution, it feems to 
me, that the idle expences of lTIonks are quite as 
,veIl direéted as the idle expences of us lay-loite- 
rers. 
When the advantages of the poffcffion, and of 
the projeét are on a p:lr, there is no motive for a 
change. But in the prefènt cafe, pcrhaps they are 
not upon a par, and the difference is in favour of 
the poffeffion. It docs not appear to l11e, that the 
expenees of thofe \vhom you are going to expc1, 
do, in faa, take a courfe fo direétly and fo gene- 
rally leading to vitiate and degrade and Tender 
miferable thofc through whom they pafs, as the 
expences of thofe favourites \vhorn you are in- 
truding into their houfes. Why íhould the ex- 
penditure of a great landed property, \vhich is a 
difperfion of the furplus produa of the foil, ap- 
pear intolerable to you or to me, when it takes its 
courie through the accumulation of vaft libraries, 
\vhich are the hifiory of the force and weakner." of 
the human mind; through great colleétions of 
ancient records, medals, and coins, \vhich attefi and 
explain la\vs and cuftoms; through paintings and 
ftatues, that, by imitating nature, feern to extend 
the 
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the limits of creation; through grand monuments 
of the dead, \\rhich continue the regards and con. 
nexions of life beyond the grave; through collec- 
tions of the fpecimens of nature, \vhich become 
a reprefentative aIfembly of all the claIfes and fa- 
milies of the ,vorld, that by difpofition facilitate, 
and, by exciting curiofity, open the avenues to 
fcience? If, by great permanent efiablifhments, all 
thefe objeås of expence are better fecured from 
the inconfiant fport of perfonal caprice and per- 
fonal extravagance, are tbey \vorfe than if the fame 
tafies prevailed in fcattered individuals? Docs not 
the fweat of the mafon and carpenter, who toil 
in order to partake the fv,;eat of the peafant, flo\\r 
as pleafantly and as íàlubrioufiy, in the confiruB:ion 
and repair of the 111ajefl:ick edifices of religion, as 
in the painted booths and fordid flies of vice and 
luxury; as honourably and as profitably in repair- 
ing thofe facred \vorks, \vhich gro\v hoary \vith 
innumerable years, as on the momentary recep- 
tacles of tranhent \'oluptuoufnefs; in opera-houfes, 
And brothels, and gaming-houfes, and dub-houfes, 
and obe1i1ks in the Champ de l\1ars? Is the fur- 
plus produét of the olive and the vine \vorfe ClTI- 
ployed in the frugal fufi:enance of perfons, \\ThOrll 
the fiB:ions of a pious imagination rai[e to dignity 
by confiruing in the icrvicc of God, than in pam. 
pering the innulTIerable multitude of thofe \vho are 
degraded by being made ufclefs dOlndl:icks, fub. 
U 3 fll"vieLt 
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fervient to tIle pride of n13.Ï1? Are the decoration
 
of telnples an expenditure lefs \,"onhy a wife man 
than ribbons, and laces, and national cockades, 
and petits lTIaifons, and petit foupers, and all the 
innumerable fopperies and follies in which opu- 
lence fports a\vay the burthen of its fuperfluity? 
\Ye to1crate even thefe; not from Jove of them, 
but for fcar of worfe. \Ve tolerate them, becaufe 
property and liLerty, to a degree, require that to- 
leration. But \vhy profcribe the other, and furely, 
in every point of view, the nlore laudable ufe of 
cnate
? \'Thy, through the violation of all pro- 
ptrty, through an outrage upon every principle of 
liberty, forcibly carry thenl from the better to 
the \vorfe ? 
This comparifon bet\veen the ne\v individuals 
and the old corps, is Inade upon a fuppofition that 
no reform could be made in the latter. But in a 
quefiion of reformation, I ahvays confider corpo- 
rate bodies, \vhether fole or confifling of many, 
to be much Inore fufceptible of a publick direétion 
by the power of the flate, in the ufe of their pro- 
perty, and in tbe regulation of lTIodes :lnd habits 
of life in their lTIembers than private citizens ever 
can be, or perhaps ought to be; and this feems to 
Ille a very material confideration for thofe 'who 
ulldertake any thing \",hich nlerit
 the Halne of a 
politick enterprHè.-So En a') to the efiates of mo- 
oêlfiericc;. 


'Vi tll 
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\Vith regard to the efiates po{fefièd by biíhops 
and canons, and commendatory abbots, I cannot 
find out for \vhat reafon fome landed efiates may 
not be ]1eld otherwife than by inheritance. Can 
any philofophick fpoiler undertake to demonftratc 
the pofitive or thc comparative evil, of having a 
certain, and that too a large portion of landed 
property, pailing in fuccdlìon through perfons 
,\
hofe title to it is, ahvays in theory, and often in 
faét, an eminent degree of piety, l11orals, and 
learning; a property, \vhich, by its defiination, 
in their turn, and on the fcore of lllerit, gives to 
the noblcfi faillilies renovation and fupport, to the 
loweR thc l11eans of dignity and elevation; a pro- 
perty, the tenure to which is the performance of 
fOlne duty, (whatever value you may choofe to 
fet upon that duty) and the charaB:er of \\
hofe 
proprietors dcn1anJs at leaft an exterior decoruul 
and gravity of Inanners; who are to exercife a 
generous but temperate hofpitality; part of \vhofe 
income they are to confider as a trufi for charity; 
and \vho, C'. cn when they fail in their truft, \,"hen 
they fliòc froBl their char.laer, and degenerate 
into a lllcre COffilTIOn fc:cular noblcn1an or gentle- 
man, are in no rcfpccr ,vorfe than thofe who lllay 
fucceed thcn1 in their forfeited poífcffions? Is it 
better that cfi.ltes fhould be held by thofe who 
11.1ve no duty than by thofc who have one ?-by 
thofe whofe charaéter and defiination point to 
U 4- '\ i rtues, 
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virtues, than by thofe who have no rule and die 
reB:ion in th
 expenditure of thcir efiates but their 
O\'.n ,,'ill and appetite? N or are thefe efiates held 
altogether in the characrer or with the evils fup. 
1'öf
d inherent in mortmain. They pafs froln 
hand to hand \vith a more rapid circulation than 
any other. No excefs is good; and therefore too 
great a proportion of landed property lnay be held 
officially for life; but it does not feern to me of 
material injury to any common"realth, that there 
íhould exift fOlne efiates that have a chance of be- 
ing acquired by otl1(
:r llleans than the pre-vious ac.. 
quifition of money. 
This letter is grown to a great length, though 
it is indeed fhort \vi1h regard to the infinite ex... 
tent of the fubjeét:. Various avocations have fronl 
time to tin1C: called my mind frOll1 the fubjeét. I 
,vas not forry to give myfelf leifure to obferve 
\\'hether, in the proceedings of the national af... 
fembly, I might not find reafons to change or to 
qualify fome of my firft fentimcnts. Every thing 
has confirmed me more ílrongly in 111Y firfi opi- 
nions. It WdS my original purpofe to take a vie\v 
of the principles of the national affembly with re- 
gard to the great and fundalilental efiabliíhments; 
and to compare the ,,,hole of \vhat you have fub- 
fiituted in the place of \vhat you have defiroyed, 
\vith the feveral members of our Britiíh conftitu- 
tÏon. But this plan is of greater extcnt than at 
firft 
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firfi I computed, and I find that you have little de- 
firc to take the advantage of any examples. At 
prefent I mutt content myfelf with fome remarks 
upon your efiabliíhments; refcrving for another 
time \vhat I propofed to fay concerning the fpirit 
of our Britiíh monarchy, arifiocracy, and demo.. 
cracy, as praéUcally they exifi. 
I have taken a view of \"hat has been done by 
the governing po\ver in France. I have certainly 
fpoke of it \vith freedom. Thofe \vhofe principle 
it is to defpife the ancient permanent fenfe of man.. 
kínd, and to fet up a fcheme of fociety on ne\\" 
principles, mufi naturally expeéì: that fuch of us 
\vho think better of the judgment of the human 
race than of theirs, fhould confider both them 
and their devices, as men and fchemcs upon their 
trial. They muft take it for granted that we at.. 
tend much to their reafon, but not at all to their 
authority. They have not one of the great in.. 
ßuencing prejudices of lnankind in their favour. 
They avow their hofiility to opinion. Of courfe 
they mufl: cxpeét no fupport from that influence, 
'which, \vith every other authority, they have de- 
pofed from the feat of its jurifdiB:ion. 
I can never confider this a!fcmbl}" a
 any thing 
elfe than a voluntary aiTociation of men, \vho have 
availed ùlemfelves of circumfiances, to feizc upon 
the power of th
 !tate. They have not the f:.:mc- 
tion and authority of the charaétcr under which 
, they 
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they firft Iud. They havc afTulllcd another of .! 
very different nature; and have completely al- 
tered and inverted all thc relations in 'which they 
originally flood. 'They do not hold the authority 
they exercife under any confiitutionalla"v of the 
flate. Thcy h;tve departed frolll the inflruétions 
of the people by whom they were fent; 'which in- 
ftruétions, as the aífcmbly did not aét in virtue of 
any ancient ufage or fettled la\\7, \vcre the fole 
fource of their authority. The moft confiderahle 
of their aCts have not been done by great majori- 
ties; and in this fort of near divifions, which calJry 
only the conftruétive authority of the \\,Thole, 
Ihangers \vill confidcr reafons as \vell as refolu- 
tions. 
If they had fet up this ne\v experimental go- 
vernlnent, as a neceflàry fubflitute for an expelled 
tyranny, Inankind \vould anticipate the time of 
prefcription, \\rhich, through long uf.îge, meIlo\vs 
into legality governlnents that were violent in thcir 
commencelllent. All thofe who have affecrions 
which lead theln to the confcrvation of civil order 
\vould recognife, even in its cradle, the child as 
legitimate, \vhich has been produced froin thofc 
principles of cogent expediency to \vhich all juft 
governments o\ve t11eir birth, and on ,vhich they 
juflify their continuance. But they ,vill be latc 
and rclucrant in giving any fort of countenance to 
the operations of a po\ver, vdlich has derived its 
birth 
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birth from no la\v and no necefiity; but \vhich on 
the contrary has had its origin in thofe vices and 
finifier praétices by \vhich the focial union is often 
difturbed and fometin1es deilroyed. This afiem- 
bly has hardly a year's prefcription. V.J e have their 
O\\Tn word for it that they have made a revolution. 
To makc a revolution is a lueafure \vhich, prima 
Jronte, requires an apology. To 111ake a revolu- 
tion is to fubvert the ancient ilate of our coun- 
try; and no common reafons are clUed for to juf- 
tify fo violent a procceding. The fenfe of man- 
kind authorizes us to examine into the mode of 
acquiring ne\v power, and to criticife on the ufe 
that is made of it with le[c; a\\re and reverence than 
that which i
 u[ually conceded to a [ettled and rc- 
cognifed authority. 
In obtaining and fecuring their po\ver, the af- 
fcmbly proceeds upon principlcs the moil oppofite 
from thofe \vhich appear to direét them in the ufe 
of it. j\.n obfervation on this difference \vill let 
us into the true fpirit of their conduét. Every 
thing \vhich they have done, or continue to do, in 
order to obtain and keep their po\ver, is by the 
moil common arts. They proceed exaéHy as their 
ancefiors of ambition have done before them.- 
Tr
ce them through all their artifices, frauds, and 
violences, you can find nothing at all that is nc\\. 
They follo\\" precedents and eX1mplcs with the 
punEtiliou3 e>"..létncfs of a ple3dcr. They ncver 
depart 
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depart an iota from the authentick formulas of 
tyranny and ufurpation. But in all the regulations 
relative to the publick good, the fpirit has been 
the very reverfe of this. There they commit the 
\\rhole to the mcrcy of untried fpeculations; they 
abandon the dearefi interefis of the publick to 
thofe loofe theories, to which none of them would 
choofe to truft the flighteft of his private con- 
cerns. They make this difference, becaufe in their 
defire of obtaining and fecuring po\yer they are 
thoroughly in carncll; there they travel in the 
beaten road. The publick interefis, becaufe about 
theln they have no real folicitude, they aban- 
don \vholly to chance; I f.:'lY to chance, becaufc 
their fchelnes have nothing in experience to prove 
their tendency beneficial. 
\Ve muft ahvays fee \vith a pity not unmixcd 
,yith refpeå, the errours of thofe who are timid 
and doubtful of themfelves "rith regard to points 
\vhercin the happinefs of mankind is concerned. 
But in thefe gentlelnen there is nothing of the 
tender parental folicitude which fears to cut up 
the infant for the fake of an experiment. In the 
vafinefs of their promifes, and the confidence of 
their prediétions they far outdo all the boalling of 
empiricks. The arrogance of their pretenfions, in 
a manncr provokes, and cInllcnges 
lS to an in.. 
quiry into their foundation. 
1 am convinced that there are nu'n of confider.. 
able 
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able parts among the popular leaders in the na- 
tional affcmbly. Some of thcm difplay eloquence 
in their fpecchcs and their \\Titings. This cannot 
be \vithout po,,'erful and cultivated talents. But 
. eloquence may exifi \vithout a proportionable de- 
gree of \vifdom. 'Vhen I fpeak of ability, I am 
obliged to difiinguifh. 'Vhat they have done to- 
\vards the fupport of their fyficm befpeaks no or- 
dinary men. In the fyfiem itfelf, taken as the 
fchen1c of a republick conflrué1:ed for procuring 
the profperity and fecurity of the citiz
n, and for 
promoting the fl:rength and grandeur of tbe flate, 
I confefs myfelf unable to find out any thing w.hich 
difplays, in a fingle infiance, the \vork of a com. 
prehenfive and difpofing mind, or e,,-en the pro. 
vifions of a vulgar prudence. Their purpofe every 
\vhcre [cems to hJ.ve been to evade and flip afide 
from difficulty. This it has been the glory of the 
great 111afiers in all the arts to confront, and to 
overcome; and when they had overcome the fÌrft 
difficulty, to turn it into an infirument for nc\v 
conquefis over new difficulties; thus to enable 
them to extend the empire of their fdence; and 
even to pufh for\vard beyond the reach of their 
original thoughts, the Iand-m:uks of the hunun 
undcrfianding itfdf. Difficulty is a fevere infl:ruc- 
tor, fet over us by the fuprerne oIdinance of a pa- 
rental guardian aud legillator ".he kuo\\
s us bet- 
ter 
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ter than ,vc kno\v ourfelves, as he loves us better 
too. Pater ipfe co/endi haud facilem '!1Jè via1ll voluit. 
He that "'rcfiles \vith us ftrengthens our nerves., 
and fharpens our fkill. Our antagonift is our 
helper. This amicable confliét \vith diíliculty 
obliges us to an intimate acquaintance \vith our 
objea, and cmllpels us to confider it in all its re- 
lations. It \vill not fuffer us to be fuperficial. It 
is the ,vant of nerves of underfianding for fuch a 
taík.; it is the degenerate fondnefs for tricking 
!hart-cuts, and little fallacious facilities, that has 
in fo many parts of the \vorld created governillents 
with arbitrary powers. They have created the 
late arbitrary monarchy of France. They have cre- 
ated the arbitrary rcpublick of Paris. \Vith thelTI 
defecrs in wi[dom are to be fupplied by the pleni- 
tude of force. They get nothing by it. Com- 
mencing their labours on a principle of iloth, they 
have the common fortune of ilothful men. The 
difficulties \vhich they rather had eluded than efca- 
ped, meet them again in their courfe; they lllultiply 
and thicken on them; they are involved, through 
a labyrinth of confu[ed detail, in an indufiry with. 
out limit, and \vithout direaion; and, in conclu- 
:Cion, the whole of their ,york becomes feeble, vi- 
tious, and infccure. 
It is this inability to \vrefile with difficulty 
\vhich Ius obliged the arbitrary affembly of France 
to 
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to comlncncc their fcherncs of refOrIll with aboli- 
tion and total defirucrion.... But is it in defiroy- 
ing an(l puIling do,vn that {kill is difplayed? Your 
Inob can do this as ,veIl at leafi: as your aIfcln- 
blics. The fhallo,vefi: underfb.nding, the rudeft 
band is more than equal to that tafk. Rage and 
phrenzy will pull do,,"n more in half an hour, 
than prudence, deliberation, and forefight can 
build up in an hundred years. The crrours and 
defcél:s of old efiabliíhments arc vifible and pal- 
pable. It calls for little ability to point thC111 out; 
and \vhere abfolute po,ver is given, it rcquires 
but a ,yard wholly to aboliíh the vice and the c[.. 
tabliíhlnent together. The [une bzy but rcftlefs 
difpofition \vhich loves floth and hates quiet, di- 
recrs thefe politicians, \vhen they COlne to \vork:J 


· A leading member of the a1fembly, 1\1. Rabaud de St. Eti- 
t:nne, has exprdfed the principle of all their proceedings as 
dearly as poffible.-Nothing can be more fimple :-" TOlls les 
U établißèmells ell l'ì'allce cour01l71eni Ie 'mlllltelir du pel/ptc: pOlliO II 
H relldres !,eurell.r it fall! Ie rlnouuler; changer Jès idles; changer 
.' fis toi.r; danger fi S 1Jlæurs; . . . . . chal/ger '!t..s hOlJllJl( $; changer 
" les chq/ès; change,' It'S 1/I0ts..... tout détrllire; oui, tOllt dé- 
" truin'; pufJlle lout rfl à reo ecr. " This gentleman was chofen 
prefident in an affcmbly not tìtting at QuÙrt..--cin.!!f, or the Ptfits 
}IJaiflns j and compofed of perfons gi..ing themfelves out to be 
rational beings; but neither his ideas, Jangu;lge, or condué1:, 
differ in the tìnal1e1ì degree from the difcollrfcs, opinions, and 
aétions of thofe within and without the a1femhly, who direét 
Ibe operations of the machine now at work in Fr.ll1ce. 


for 
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for fupplying the place of what they havedefiro}
ed. 
To make every thing the reverfe of \vhat thc'Y, 
have feen is quite as eafy as to defiroy. No diffi- 
culties occur in what hJ.s never been tried. Cri- 
ticifm is almoft bafflcd in difcovering the defeét:::, of 
what has not exified; and eager enthufiafrn, and 
cheating hope have all the wide field of imagina- 
tion in which they may expatiate with little or no 
opp,ofition. 
At once to preferve and to refornl is quite an- 
other thing. When the ufcful parts of an old ef- 
tabliíhment are kept, and what is fuperadded is to 
be fitted to what is retained, a vigorous mind, 
fieady perfevering attention, various powers of 
comparifon and combination, and the refources of 
an underfianding fruitful in expedients, are to be 
exercifed; they are to be exercifcd in a continued 
confliél: 'with the combined force of oppofite vices; 
with the obfiinacy that Iejecrs all improvement, 
and the levity that is fatigued and difgufied with 
every thing of which it is in poIfeffion. But you 
may objeél:-" A procefs of this kind is flow. It 
" is not fit for an affembly, which glories in per- 
ce forming in a few months the work of ages. 
" Such a mode of reforming, poffibly might take 
" up many years." Without quefiion it might; 
and it ought. It is one of the excellencies of a 
method in which time is amongft the affiftants, 
that its operation is flow, and in forne cafes almofi 
imperceptible. 
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imperceptible. If circulnfpeåion and caution are 
a part of wifdom, when \,re ,\rork only upon in- 
animate nlatter, furdy they ueCOlne a part of duty 
too, v:hcn the fubjeét of our delTIolition and con- 
firuåion is not brick anù tilnber, but fentient be- 
ings, by the fuddcn alteration of v,'hofe flate, con- 
dition, and habits, multitudes nlaY be rendered 
mifcrable. But it feenls as if it "-ere the preva- 
lent opinion in Paris, that an unfeeling heart, J.nd 
an undoubting confidence, are the fi)le qualifica- 
tions for a perfeå legillator. Far diflèrent are my 
ideas of that high oflice. The true la\vgiver ought 
to have a hcart full of fenfibility. I-Ie ought to 
love and rcfpeå his kind, and to fear hÏ1nfelf. It 
lnay be allo\ved to his temperament to catch his 
ultimate objeå \vith an intuitivc glance; but his 
movcments to\vards it ought to be deliberate. Po- 
litical arrangelllCnt, as it is a "'ork for facial ends, 
is to be only 
vrought by focial 111eans. There 
lliind 111ufi confpire with mind. Time is required 
to produce that union of minds which alone can 
produce all the good \,re ailn at. Our patience 
\"ill achieve 1110re than our force. If I mio-ht Yen- 
t> 
ture to appeal to \vhat is fa llmch out of faíhion 
in Paris, I mean to experience, I fhould tell you, 
that in my courfc I llave known, and, according 
to my Ineafure, have co-operated with great Inen; 
and I ha\-e ncvcr yet feen any ptUl which has not 
been mended by the obfcrvatin])s of thofe \,Tho 
VOl.. V. X \\ ere 
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\vere much inferiour in underfianding to the per.. 
fon who took the lead in the bufinefs. By a :flow 
but \\?ell-fuftained progrefs, the effeét of each fiep 
is \vatched; the good or ill fuccefs of the firfi
 
gives light to us in the fecond; and fo, from light 
to light, \ve are conduéted \vi th fafety through the 
'whole feries. We fee that the parts of the fyficln 
do not claíh. The evils latent in the moft pro- 
mifing contrivances are provided for as theyarire. 
One advantage is as little as poffible 6crificed to- 
another. \Ve cornpenfate, \ve reconcile, \ve ba- 
lance. \Ve are enabled to unite into a confifient 
,\\yhole the various anon1alics and contending prin- 
ciples that are found in the Ininds and affairs of 
men. !I'rOln hence arifes, not an excellence in fin1- 
plicity, but one far fuperiour, an excellence in com- 
poution. \Vhere the great interefts of lI1ankind 
are concerned through a long iucceffion of gene- 
rations, that fucceffion ought to be adlI1itted into- 
forne {hare in the councils \vhich are fo deeply to 
affeét theII1. If jufiice requires this, the \\rork it- 
felf requires the aid of more lI1inds than one age 
can furnifh. It is frolI1 this vie\v of things that 
the befi: legillators have been often fatisfied with 
the eftablifhrnent of forne fure, folid, and ruling 
principle in government; a po\ver like that which 
fome of the phi1ofophers have called a plaftick na- 
ture; and having fixed the principle, they have 
left it afterwards to its o\\?n operation. 


To 
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To proceed in this manner, that is, to proceed 
\\'ith a prefiding principle, and a prolif1ck energy, 
is \vith me the criterion of profound \\'ifdom. 
\Vhat your politicians think the marks of a bold, 
bardy genius, are only proofs of a deplor:lble \vant 
of ability. By their violent haile, and their defi.. 
ance of the procefs of nature, they are delivered 
over blindly to every projeél:or and adventurer, 
to every alchymifi and ernpirick. They defpair 
of turning to account any thing that is common. 
Diet is nothing in their fyfiem of remedy. The 
\vorfi of it is, that this their defpair of curing 
common difiempers by regular methods, arifes not 
only from defecr of comprehenfion, but, I fear, 
from fome malignity of difpofition. Your legi:f1a- 
tors feeln to have taken their opinions of all pro- 
fcfiìons, r'lnks, and offices, from the declalnations 
and buffooneries of f:ltirifis; \vho \vould them- 
felves be afionifhed if they \vere held to the let- 
ter of their o\vn defcriptions. By lifiening only 
to thefe, your leaders regard all things only on the 
:fide of their vices and faults, and view thofe vices 
and faults under every colour of exaggeration. It 
is undoubtedly true, though it may feeffi paradox- 
ical; but in general, thofe who are habitually em.. 
ployed in finding and difplaying faults, are unqua.. 
lified for the work of reformation: becaufe their 
minds are 110t only unfurnifhed with patterns of 
the. fair and good, but by habit they COlne to take 
X 2 no 
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no delight in the contcl1lplation of thofe thiI1gs, 
By hating vices too 111uch, they come to love nlen 
too little. It is thercfore not ,,'onderfuI, that they 
fhould be indifpofed and unable to ferve them. 
}"'rOlll hcnce arifcs the complexional difpofition of 
fome of your guides to pull every thing in pieces. 
At this Inalicious g:llne they difpby the whole of 
their quadrimanolls aétivity. As to the refi, the pa- 
radoxes of eloquent \vriters, brought forth purely 
as a fport of fancy, to try their talen t8, to rouze 
attention, and excite furprife, are taken up by 
thefe gentlen1en, not in the fpirh of the original 
authors, as means of cultivating their tafie and 
improving their fl:yle. Thefe paradoxes become 
,vith them ferious grounds of aB:iou, upon \\'!1Ïch 
they proceed in regulating the moil important 
concerns of the flate. Cicero ludicroully defcribes 
Cato as endeavouring to aB: in the cOmlllOn\yealth 
upon the fdiool paradoxes \vhich cxercifed the 
,,,,its of the junior fl:udents in the fioick philofo- 
phy. If this \vas true of Cato, thefe gentlemen 
copy after him in the Olanner of fOllle perfons 
\\'ho lived about his ti111e-pcd,,- nudo Cafo1lt:m. 1\lr. 
I-Iume told l1le, that he" had fr0l11 RoufTeau hin1- 
fdf the fccrct of his principles of compofition. 
'That acute, though eccentrick obferver, had per- 
ceived, that to flrike and intcreft the 'publick, the 
l11arvellous muft be produced; that the man'd- 
lOlls of the heathen Inythology had long ÍÌnce loft 
it, 
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its effecr; that giants, magicians, fairies, and he- 
roes of romance which fucceeded, had exhaufied 
the portion of credulity which belonged to their 
age; that nO'w nothing was left to a \\Titer but 
that fpedes of the marvellous, which might fiill 
be produced, and with as great an effecr as ever, 
though in another way; that is, the marvellous 
in life, in manners, in charaéters, and in extraor- 
dinary fituations, giving rife to ne\v and unlooked- 
for {hokes in politicks and lllorals. I believe, that 
\vere Rouífeau alive, and in one of his lucid inter- 
vals, he \vould be íhocked at the praétical phrenzy 
of his fcholars, who in their paradoxes are fervile 
Í1nitators; and even in their incredulity difcover 
an implicit faith. 
Men who undertake confiderable things, even 
in a regular "ray, ought to give us ground to pre- 
fume ability. But the phyfician of the fiate, 'who, 
not Ütisfied \\'ith the cure of difielnper:;, under- 
takes to regenerate confiitutions, ought to íhe\v 
uncommon powers. Some very unufual appear- 
ances of wifdom ought to difplay themfdves on 
the face of the defigns of thofe \vho appeal to no 
praaice, and who copy after no model. Has any 
fuch been manifefied? [fhall take a view (it fhall 
for the fubjeél: be a very íhort one) of \vhat the 
affembly has done, with reg<ud, firfi, to the con- 
fiitution of the legiilature; in the next place, to 
that of the executive power; then to that of the 
judicature; afterwards to the Inode1 of the arnlY; 
X 3 and 


'" 
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and conclude with the fyfiem of finance, to fee 
whether \ve can difcover in any part of their 
fchemes the portentous ability, which may jufiify 
thefe bold undertakers in the fuperiority which 
they affume over mankind. 
It is in the model of the fovereign and prefiding 
part of this new republick, that we {houid expeét 
their grand difpIay. Here they were to prove their 
title to their proud demands. For the plan itfelf 
.t large, and for the reafons on which it is ground- 
ed, I refer to the journals of the affelnbly of the 
29th of September 1789, and to the fubfequent 
proceedings which have Inade any alterations in 
the plan. So far as in a matter fornewhat con
 
fufed I can fee light, the fyfiem remains fubfian- 
tiallyas it has been originally framed. lVly few 
remarks will be fuch as regard its fpirit, its ten- 
dency, and its fitnefs for framing a popuJar com- 
monwealth, \vhich they profefs theirs to be, fuÏted 
to the ends for which any common\-vealth, and 
particularly fuch a commonwealth, is made. At 
the fame time I mean to confider its confifiency 
with itfelf and its own principles. 
Old efiabliíhments are tried by their dfecrs. If 
the people are happy, united, wealthy, and power- 
ful, we prefume the refi. We conclude that to 
be good from whence good is derived. In old ef- 
tabliíhments various correéHves have been found 
for their aberrations from theory. Indeed they 
are the refuIts of various neceffities and expe- 
diences. 
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dier1Ces. They are not often confirucred after any 
theory; theories are rather drawn from them. In 
thenl \ve often fee the end beft obtained, vdlere 
the means feem not perfecrly reconcileable to wll
t 
\ve may fancy \vas the original fcheme. The means 
taught by experience may be better fuited to poli- 
tical ends than thofe contrived in the original pro- 
jeét. They again re-aél: upon the primitive con- 
fiitution, and fometimes improve the defign itfelf 
from \vhich they feern to have departed. I think 
all this might be curiouily exemplified in the Bri- 
tiíh confiitution. At worfi, thc crrours and de- 
"viations of cyery kind in reckoning are found and 
computed, and the fhip proceeds in her courfe. 
This is the cafe of old efiabliíhments; but in a new 
.íilnd merely theoretick fyfiem, it is expeél:ed that 
every contrivance {hall appear, on the facc of it, 
to anfWel" its ends; efpccially \vherc the projeå:ors 
are no way enlbarra{fed with an endeavour to ac- 
commodate the new building to an old one, either 
in the walls or on the foundations. 
The French builders, clearing away as Inerc 
Tubbiíh whatever they found, and, like their or- 
namental gardeners, forming every tþing into an 

xaa level, propofe to reft the \vhole local and ge- 
neral lcgillature on three bafes of three different 
kinds; one geometrical, one arithmetical, and the 
third financial; the firfi: of \vhich they call the 
JJajis of territory; the fecond, the bajis of pOlmlation; 
X 4 and 
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and the third, the bajis of contribution. For the ac.. 
complifhment of the firft of thefe purpofes, they 
divide the area of their country into eighty-three 
pieces, regularly fquare, of eighteen leagues by 
eighteen. Thefe large divifions arc called Depart- 
ments. Thefe they portion, proceeding by fquare 
meafuremcnt, into feventeen hundred and twenty 
difiriB:s, cJ.lled ComJ1lunes. Thefe again they fubdi- 
vide, fiill proceeding by fquare meafuren1ent, into 
f1naller diftriét:s called Cantons, making in all 6,400. 
At firft vie\v this geometrical bafis of theirs pre- 
fents not much to admire or to blame. It calls for 
no great legiilative talents. Nothing lTIOre than 
an accurate land furveyor, \vith his chain, fight, 
and theodolite, is requifite for fuch a pIan as this
 
In the old divifions of the country, various acci- 
dents at various times, and the ebb and flo\vof 
various properties and jurifdiét:ions, fettled their 
bounds. Thefe bounds were not made upon any 
fixed fyilem undoubtedly. They \vere fubjeét to 
fome inconvenienci
s; but they were inconveni- 
encies for \vhich ufe had found remedies, and ha- 
bit had fupplied accommodation and patience. In 
this new pavement of fquare within fquare, and 
this organifation and femi-organifation made on 
the fyilen1 of Ernpedocles and Buffon, and not 
upon any politick principle, it is impoffible that 
jnnumerable local inconveniencies, to \vhich mcn 
are not habituated, mufi not arife. But thefe I 
par") 
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pars over, becaufe it requires an accurate kno".- 
ledge of the country, \"hich I do not poffcfs, to 
fpccify them. 
\Vhen thefe fiate furveyors came to take a vÌc\V 
of their \\Tork of meafurcment, they foon found, 
that in politicks the lTIofl fallacious of all things 
,vas geometrical demonfiration. They had then 
recourfe to another bafts (or rather buttrefs) to 
fupport the building, \vhich tottered on that falfe 
foundation. It \vas evident, that the goodnefs of 
the foil, the number of the pcopl
, their wealth, 
and the largenefs of their contribution, made fuch 
infinite variations behveen fquare and fquar,e as to 
render menfuration a ridiculous ilandard of power 
in the commonwealth, and equality in geolnetry 
the mofi unequal of all meafures in the diflribu- 
tion of l11en. However, they could not givc it up. 
But dividing their political and civil reprcfentation 
into three parts, they allotted one of thofe parts to 
the fquare l11eafurement, without a fing!e f.lét or 
calculation to afcertain \vhether this territorial pro- 
portion of rcprefentation was fairly afiìgned, and 
ought upon any principle really to be a third. 
Having however given to geol11etry this portion 
(of a third for h
r do\ver) out of compliment I 
fuppofe to that fublime fcicnce, they lcft the other 
two to be fcuillcd for between the other parts, pu- 
pulation and contribution. 
When they canIC to proviùe for population, 
thcy 
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they \vere not able to proceed quite fo ftncothly 
as they had done in the field of their geometry. 
Here their arithmetick came to bear upon their 
juridical metaphyficks. Had they fiuck to their 
metaphyfick principles, the arithmetical procefs 
v.
ould be filllple indeed. lYIen, ,vith them, are 
ftrialy equal, and are entitled to equal rights in 
their own government. Each head, on this fyr- 
tern, ,vould have its vote, and every man \vould 
vote direéHy for the perf on ",'ho \\'as to reprcfent 
hilll in the legiflature. "But foft-by regular 
e;, degrees, not yet." This metaphyfick principle, 
to ,vhich law, cufiom, uL1ge, policy, reafon, \verc 
to yield, is to yield itfelf to their pleafure. There 
muft be 11lany degrees, and fome fiages, before the 
reprefentative can come in contaét \vith his con- 
fiituent. Indeed, as \ve {hall foon fee, thefe two 
perfons arc to have no fort of communion with 
each other. FirO:, the voters in the Canton, who 
compofe ,vhat they call primary o.flèmblics, arc to 
have a qualification. '\That! a qualification on the 
indefeafible rights of men? Yes; but it fh:lIl be a 
very fmall quali
cation. Our injufiice {hall be 
very little oppreffive; only the local valuation of 
three days labour paid to the pubIick. Why, this 
is not much, I readily admit, for any thing but 
the utter fubverfion of your equalizing principle. 
As a qualification it might as well be let alone; 
for it anfwers no one purpofe for which qualifi- 
. çatiollS 
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cations are efiabli{hed: and, on your ideas, it ex- 
cludes from a vote, the man of all others 'W hofe 
natural equality fiands the mofi in need of protec.. 
tion and defence; I mean the man \vho has no
 
thing elfc but his natural equality to guard bim. 
You order hiIn to buy the right, which you be- 
fore told him nature had given to him gratui.. 
toufiy at his birth, and of which no authority on 
earth could la\\-fully deprive him. \Vith regard 
to the perf on who cannot come up to your mar.. 
ket, a tyrannous ariftocracy, as againft him, is 
eftabli{hed at the very outfet, by you who pretend 
to be its f\\Torn foe. 
The gradation proceeds. Thefe primary aífem- 
blies of the Canton cleét deputies to the Commune; 
one for every two hundred qualified inhabitants. 
Hcre is thc firft medium put between the primary 
cleétor and the reprefentative legifiator; and here 
a new turnpike is fixed for taxing the rights of 
men with a fecond qualification: for none can be 
eleéted into the Commune who does not pay the: 
amount of ten days labour. Nor have we yet 
done. Thcre is fiill to be another gradation." 
There 


.. The aff'embIy, in executing the plan of their committee, 
made fi)me alterations. They have firuck out one fiage in thefe 
gradations; this removes a part of the objeétion: but the main 
objeél:ion, namely, that in their {cherne the firfi confiituent voter 
has no conneétion with the reprefentative legiflator, remains in 
all its force. There are other alterations, fome pollibly for the 
better, 
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Thefe COJJlmunes, chofen by the Canton, choofc to 
the Department; and the deputies of the Depart- 
ment choofe their deputies to the National A./fimbly. 
Here is a third barrier of a fenfclcfs qualification. 
Every deputy to the national afTembly mufi pay, 
in direa contribution, to the value of a mark oj 
fil'L'er. Of all thefe qualifying barriers \ve Inuit 
think alike; that they are impotent to fecure in- 
dependence; firong only to defiroy the rights of 
men. 
In all this procefs, ,\yhich in its fundamental ele- 
ments affeas to confider only population upon a 
principle of natural right, there is a manifeft at- 
tention to property; which, however jufi and rea- 
fonable on other fchemes, is on theirs perfec1ly un.. 
fu pportable. 
When they come to their third bafis, that of 
Contribution, we find that they have Inore com- 
pletely loft fight of the rights of men. This laft 
bafis refis entirely on property. A principle totally 
different from the equality of men, and utterly ir.. 
reconcileable to it, is thereby adlnitted; but no 
fooner is this principle admitted, than (as ufual) 
it is fubverted; and it is not fubverted (as \ve 
fhall prefently fee) to approximate the inequality 
of riches to the level of nature. The additional 


better, fome certainly for the worfe: but to the author the merit 
or demerit of thefe fmaller alterations appears to be of no moment. 
where the fcheme itfclf is funùamentally vicious anù abfurù. 
fhare 
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lllare in the third portion of reprefentation (a por. 
tion refervcd exc1ufively for the Iligher contribu- 
tion) is made to regard the diflri[l only, and not 
the individuals in it \\'ho pay. It is eafy to per- 
ceive, by the courfe of their reafonings, ho\v much 
they \\'ere embarraITed by their contradiaory ideas 
of the rights of men and the privileges of riches. 
''I'he committee of conftitution do as good as ad- 
mit that they are \vholly irrcconcilcable. "The 
" relation ,,'ith regard to the contributions, is 
"\vithout doubt null (fay they) \"hen the quef- 
" tion is on the balance of the political rights as 
"between individual and individual; \yithout 
" which perflnal equality would be dffiro)'ed, and an 
" ariflo
racy of the rich would be efiablifhed. But 
,
 this inconvenience entirely di[ïppcars \vhen the 
" proportional relation of the contribution is only 
" confidered in the great 1J1a"/Ji:s, and is foldy be. 
" tween province and province; it fcrves in that 
" cafe only to form a jufi reciprocal proportion 
" between the cities, \\Tithout afTecring the pcrfonal 
'" rights of the citizens." 
I-Iere the principle of contributÌGll, as taken bc- 
tween man and Inan, is reprobated as 12ull, and 
defiruaive to equality; and as pernicious too; 
bccaufc it leads to the cfiabliilllllcnt of an ariflo. 
{racy of the rich. Jlo\vever, it nlufi not he aban- 
doned. And thc way of getting riù of the diffi- 
culty is to efiaùliih the inequality as betwecn de- 
p:nt111ent 
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partment and department, leaving all the indi".i. 
duals in éach department upon an exaét par. Ob. 
ferve, that this parity between individuals had 
been before defiroyed when the qualifications 
\vithin the departn1ents were fettled; nòr does it 
feeln a Inatter of great importance ,vhether the 
equality of men be injured by mafi'es or individu- 
ally. An individual is not of the fan1e importance 
in a mJ.fs reprefented by a few, as in a mafs repre.. 
fented by many. It would be too much to tell a. 
man jealous of his equality, that the e1eétor has 
the fame franchife \vho votes for three members 
as he ,vho votes for ten. 
N o\v take it in the other point of view, and let 
us fuppofe their principle of reprefentation accord. 
ing to contribution, that is according to riches, to 
be well imagined, and to be a necefT.1ry bafis for 
their rcpublick. In this their third bafis they af. 
fume, that riches ought to be refpeéted, and that 
jufiice and policy require that they íhould entitle 
men, in fome mode or other, to a larger {hare in 
the adminifiration of publick affairs; it is now to 
be feen ho\v the affembly provides for the pre. 
eminence, or even for the fecurity of the rich, by 
conferring, in virtue of their opulence, that larger 
meafure of power to their difiriét \vhich is denied 
to them perfonally. I readily adn1it (indeed I 
fhould lay it down as a fundamental principle) 
that in a republican government, which has a de- 
mocratick 
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mocratick bafis, the rich do require an additional 
fecurity above what is neceffary to then1 in mo- 
narchies. They are fubjeét to envy, and through 
envy to oppreilion. On the prefent fchen1e it is 
impoffible to divine what. advantage they derive 
from the arifiocratick preference upon \vhich the 
unequal reprefentation of the ma{fes is founded. 
The rich cannot feel it, either as a fupport to dig- 
nity, or as fecurity to fortune: for the ariflocratick 
mafs is generated from purely democratick prin- 
ciples; and the prevalence given to it in the gene- 
ral reprefcntation has no fort of reference to, or con- 
neaion .with, the perfons, upon account of \vhofe 
property this fuperiority of the mafs is efiabliíhed. 
If the contrivers of this fcherne meant any fort of 
favour to the rich, in confequence of their contri- 
bution, they ought to have conferred the privi- 
lege either on the individual rich, or on forne clafs 
formcd of rich perfons (as hifiorÏans reprefent Ser- 
vius Tullius to have done in thc early confiitution 
of Rome); becaufe the conteft bet\vecn the rich 
and the poor is not a firuggle bet\'"een corpora- 
tion and corporation, but a conteft betwcen Inen 
and men; a competition not between diftrias, but 
between defcriptions. It would anf\\Ter its pur- 
pofe better if the fcheme were inverted; that the 
votes of the ma!fes were rendered equal; and that 
the votes \vithin each mafs ,,,ere proportioned to 
property. 


Let 
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..Let us fuppofe one lTIan in a difiriå (it is an 
C.l[y fuppofition) to contribute as lTIuch as an hun- 
dred of his neighbours. Againft there he has but 
one vote. If there \"ere but one reprcfcntativc 
for the Ina[s, his poor neighbours \vould outvote 
biln by an hundred to one for that finglc repre- 
fcntative. Bad enough. But 
nTIends are to be 
l11ade hÍIn. Ho\v? The difiriå, in virtue of his 
,veaIth, is to choofe, fay ten nlelnbers infiead of 
one: that is to L1Y, by paying a very large contri- 
bution he has the happinefs of being outvoted, an 
11undrcd to one, by the poor, for ten reprefenta- 
tives, inftcad of being outvoted exaéHy in the 
fame proportion for a fingle lTIember. In truth, 
infiead of benefiting by this fuperiour quantity of 
reprefentation, the rich Inan is fubjeaed to an ad- 
ditional hardíhip. The increa[e of reprefentation 
váthin his province fets up nine pcr[ons more, and 
as Inany more than nine as there may be demoCl.a- 
tick candidates, to cabal and intrigue, and to flat- 
ter the people at his expcnce and to his oppreflion. 
An interefi is by this means held out to multi- 
tudes of the illferiour fort, in obtaining a falary of 
eighteen livrcs a day (to thein a vail: objeå) be- 
fides the plea[ure of a refidence in Paris, and their 
fhare in the governlTIent of the kingdom. The 
more the objeéts of alnbition are nlultiplied and 
become democratick, juft in that proportion the 
rich are endan gered. 


Thus 
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Thus it muft fare behveen the poor and the 
rich in the province deemed arifiocratick, which 
in its internal relation is the very reverfe of that 
charaéter. In its external relation, that is, in its 
relation to the other provinces, I cannot fee ho\v 
the unequal reprefentation, which is given to maffes 
on account of wealth, becomes the Ineans of pre- 
ferving the equipoife and the tranquillity of the 
commonwealth. For if it be one of the objeéts 
to fecure the weak from being cruíhed by the 
firong (as in all fociety undoubtedly it is) ho\v 
are the Í1naller and poorer of thefe maffes to be 
faved from the tyranny of the more \vealthy? Is 
it by adding to the we3lthy further and more 
fyftematical means of oppreffing them? vVhen 
\ve come to a balance of reprefentation between 
corporate bodies, provincial inter efts, emulations, 
and jealoufies, are full as likely to arife among 
them as among individuals; and their divifions 
are JikeIy to produce a much hotter fpirit of dif.. 
fention, and fOlnething leading much more nearly 
to a war. 
I fee that there arifiocratick maífes are made 
upon what is called the principle of direcr contri.. 
butÏon. Nothing can be:t more unequal fiandard 
than this. The indireét contribution, that \vhich 
arifes from duties on confumption, is in truth a 
better ftandard, and follo\vs and difcovcrs \vealth 
Inore naturaIIy than t11Ïs of dired contribution. 
VOL. V. Y It 
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It is difficult indeed to fix a fiandard of local pre J 
Ference on account of the one, or of the other, 
or of both, becaufe fOlne provinces may pay the 
n10re of either or of both, on account of caufes 
not intrinfick, but originating froln thofe very 
difiriéts over ,,-hOln they have obtain
d a prefc.. 
rence in confequence of their ofienfible contribu.. 
tion. If the InaUes ,,"ere independen t fovcreign 
bodies, who 'were to proviJe for a federative trea.. 
fury by difiincr contingents, and that the revenue 
had not (as it has) nlany ilnpofitions running 
through the ,,-hole, ,vhich affcét Inen individually, 
and not corporately, and which, by their nature, 
confound all territorial lilnits, fOlnething might 
be faid for the bafis of contribution as founded on 
ll1affes. But of all things, this reprefentation, to 
be meafured by contribution, is the Inofi difficult 
to fettle upon principles of equity in a country; 
,vhich confiders its difiricrs as melnbers of a 
whole. For a great city, fuch as Bourdeaux or 
Paris, appears to pay a vail: body of duties, al- 
lTIofi out of all aßìgnable proportion to other 
places, and its mafs is confidered accordingly. 
But are thefe cities the true contributors in that 
proportion ? No. The confulners of the COI11- 
InoJitics imported into Bourdeaux, who are fcat- 
tered through all France, pay the ilnport duties 
of Bourdcaux. The produce of the vintage in 
Guicnne and I
anguedoc give to that city the 
means 
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means of its contribution growing out of an ex- 
port commerce. The landholders who fpend their 
efiates in Paris, and are thereby the creators of 
that city, contribute for Paris from the provinces 
out of which their revenues arife. Very nearly 
the fame arguments \vill apply to the reprefen
a- 
tive fhare given on account of direð contribution: 
becaufe the direél: contribution lTIufi be affeffed on 
,vealth real or prefumed; and that local \vealth 
will itfelf arife from caufes not local, and which 
therefore in equity ought not to produce a local 
preference. 
It is very remarkable, that in this fundamental 
regulation, which fettles the reprefen tation of the 
mars upon the dircét contribution,-tbey have not 
yet fettled ho\v that direél: contribution !hall be 
laid, and ho\v apportioned. Perhaps there is fomc 
latent policy to\vards the continuance of the pre- 
fent affembly in this firJ.nge procedure. However, 
until they do this, they can have no certain con- 
fiitution. It mull depend at lafi upon the fyfiem 
of taxation, and mull vary \vith every variation 
in that fyficnlo As they bave contrived matters, 
their taxation does not h') ll1uch depend on their 
confiitution, as their confiitution on their tax.l- 
tion. This mull introduce grcat confuÍÌon among 
the maffcs; as the variable qualification for votcs 
\vithin the difiriél: mufi, if e\Tr real contefied elcc- 
tions take place, caufe infinitc intern
ll contro- 
verÍÌes. 


Y2 


To 
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To compare together the three bares, not on 
their political reafon, but on the ideas on which 
the affelnbly works, and to try its confifiency with 
itfelf, ,ve cannot avoid obferving, that the prin- 
ciple which the conunittee call the bafis of popula- 
tion, does not begin to operate frolll the fame 
point with the two other principles called the 
bafes of territory and of contribution, \vhich are 
both of an arifiocratick nature. The confequence 
is, that where all three begin to operate together, 
there is the moil: abfurd inequality produced by 
the operation of the former on the two latter 
principles. Every canton contains four fquare 
leagues, and is eil:imated to contain, on the ave- 
rage, 4,000 inhabitants, or 680 voters in the pri. 
mar] ajJênzblies, \vhich vary in numbers with the 
population of the canton, and fend one d.puty to 
the commune for every 200 voters. Nine cantons 
Inake a commune. 
No\v let us take a canton containing a fea.port 
town of trade, or a great manufalluring town. Let 
us fuppofe the population of this canton to be 
12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters, forming three 
primary týfenzbIÙ:s, and fending ten dtputits to the 
commune. 
Oppofe to this one canton two others of the re.. 
maining eight in the faIlle commune. Thefe \ve 
may fuppofe to have their fair population of 4,000 
inhabitants, and 680 voters each, or 8,000 inhabi.. 
tants and 1,360 voters, both together. Thefe vlill 
fonn 
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form only two primary ajJêmb/ies, and fend only fix 
deputies to the commune. 
\Vhen the aírembly of the commune comes to 
vote on the bajis of territory, which principle is firft 
admitted to operate in that affembly, the jingle 
canton which has half the territory of the other two, 
win have ten voices to jix in the eleétion of three 
deputies to the aIrembly of the department, chofen 
on the exprefs ground of a reprefentation of ter- 
ritory" Tl1is inequality, firiking as it is, will 
be yet highly aggravated, if we fuppofe, as \ve 
fairly may, the feveral other cantons of the com- 
mune to fall proportionably fhort of the average 
population, as Illuch as the principal canton ex- 
ceeds it. 
Now as to the hajis of contrihution, ,vhich alfo is 
a principle admitted firfi to operate in the aIrembly 
of the commune. Let us again take one canton, 
fuch as is fiated above. If the \\'hole of the direét: 
contributions paid by a great trading or manu- 
faéturing to\vn be divided equally among the in- 
11abitants, each individual ,,,,ill be found to pay 
much more than an individual living in the coun- 
try according to the faIlle average. The, whole 
paid by the inhabitants of the formcr will be more 
than the whole paid by the inhabitants of the latter 
_,\Te may fairly aífume one-third nlore. Then 
the 12,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters of the 
canton ,vill pay as much as 19,050 inhabitants, or 
y 3 3, 28 9 
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3,289 yoters of the other cantons, which are nearly 
the efiÎ1nated proportion of inhabitants and voters 
of five other cantons. Now the 2,193 votes will, 
as I before faid, fend only ten deputies to the af- 
fembly; the 3,289 voters ,,,ill fend fixteen. Thus, 
for an equal !hare in the contribution of the \vhole 
com11lune, there will be a difference of fix teen voices 
to ten in voting for deputies to be chofen on the 
principle of reprefenting the general contribution 
of the \vhole communc. 
By the fame mode of computation \ve !hall find 
15,875 inhabitants, or 2,741 voters of the otber 
cantons, who pay onejìxth LESS to the contribu- 
tion of the \vhole commune, will have three voices 
MORE than the J 2,700 inhabitants, or 2,193 voters 
of the one canton, 
Such is the fantafiical and unjuft inequality be.. 
t\veen mafs and mafs, in this curious repartition 
of the rights of reprefentation arifing out of terri- 
tory and contribution. The qualifications \vhich there 
confer are in truth negative qualifications, that 
give a right in an inverfe proportion to the poffef.. 
iìon of theIne 
In this \vhole contrivance of the three bafes, 
confider it in any light you pleafe, I do not fee a 
v d.riety of objeél:s, reconciled in one confifient 
\vhole, but feveral contradiétory principles reluc- 
tantly and irreconcileably brought and held toge- 
ther by your philofophers, like \vilrl; beafis fhut up 
- . 
11"\ 
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in a cage, to claw and bite each other to their mu- 
tual defl:ruétion. 
I am afraid I bave gone too far into their \\7ay 
of coníìdcring the formation of a confiitution. 
They have much, but bad, metaphyíìcks; much, 
but bad, geometry; much, but falfe, proportionate 
arithmetick; but if it \vere all as exaét: as meta- 
phyíìcks, geometry, and arithmetick ought to be, 
and if their fchelnes were pcrfeéHy coníìfient in 
all their parts, it \\"ould make only a more fair 
and fightly vifion. It is relnarkable, that in a 
great arrangement of mankind, not one reference 
\vhatfoever is to be found to any thing moral or 
any thing politick; nothing that relates to the 
concerns, the aél:ions, the paffions, the interdls of 
men. Hominem non fapiunt. 
You fee I only confider this confiitution. as elec- 
toral, and leading by fl:eps to the national affem- 
bly. I do not enter into the internal government 
of the dcpartments, and their genealogy through 
the communes and cantons. Thefe local govcrn- 
ments are, in thc original plan, to be as nearly as 
poffible COlllpofcd in the fame maDncr and on the 
['tme principles with the eleétive atremblies. They 
arc each of then1 boùies pcrfeéHy cOlnpaå and 
roundcd in thcmfclves. 
, You c.annot but perceive in this fcheme, that it 
has a direcr and immediate tcndency to fever France 
into a varicty of republicks, and to rcnder tþem 
y 4 totally 
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totally independent of each other, without any di- 
rea confiitutional means of coherence, conneå:ion, 
or fubordination, except ,vhat may be derived 
from their acquicfcence in the determinations of 
the general congrefs of the ambaffadors froin each 
independent republick. Such in reality is the na. 
tional affembly, and fuch governlnents I admit do 
exifi: in the world, though in forms infinitely more 
fuitable to the local and habitual circumfiances of 
their people. But fuch affociations, rather than 
bodies politick, have generally been the effeB: of 
neceffity, not choice; and I believe the prefent 
French power is the very firfi: body of citizens, 
who, having obtained full authority to do with 
their country \vhat they pleafed, have chofen to 
diífever it in this barbarous manner. 
It is impoffible not to obferve, that in the fpirit 
of this geonlctrical difiribution, and arithmetical 
arrangement, thefe pretended citizens treat France 
cxaéHy like a country of conqueft. Aaing as con- 
querors, they have imitated the policy of the harIh- 
eft of that harfh r
ce. The policy of fuch barba-: 
rous vidors, 'who contemn a fubdued people, and 
infult their feelings, has ever been, as much as in 
then1 lay, to deH:roy all veftiges of the ancient 
country, in religion, in polity, in laws and in man- 
pers; to confound an territorial limits ; to produce 
a general poverty; to put 
p their properties to 
auaion j to cruíh their princes, nobles, and pon. 
tiffs; 
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tiffs; to lay lo\v every thing 'which had lifted its 
head above the level, or which could ferve to com- 
bine or rally, in their diftre{fes, the difbanded 
people, under the ftandard of old opinion. They 
have made France free in the manner in which 
thofe fincere friends to the rights of mankind, the 
ROlnans, freed Greece, Macedon, and other na- 
tions. They defiroyed the bonds of their union, 
under colour of providing for the independence of 
each of their cities. 
\Vhen the members who compofe thefe new 
bodies of cantons, communes, and departments, 
arrangements purpofely produced through the 
medium of confufion, begin to acr, they will find 
themfelves, in a great Ineafure, firangers to one 
another. The elecrors and cleéted throughout, 
efpecially in the rural cantons, will be frequently 
,vithout any civil habitudes or conneétions, or any 
of that natural difcipline ,vhich is the foul of a 
true repuhlick. Magifiratcs and collecrors of re- 
venue arc no\v no longer acquain ted \vith their 
difiriéts, biillops with their diocefes, or curates 
with their pari:fhes. Thefe new colonies of the 
Tights of men bear a firong rc[cmblance to that 
fort of milit:uy colonies \vhich Tacitus has obferv- 
,ed upon in the declining policy of Rome. In bet- 
ter and wifer days (whatever courfc they took 
'with foreign nations) they were careful to make 
the element
 of a methodic;}l fubordination and 
fettle. 
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fettlement to be coeval; and even to 1ay the foun- 
dations of difcipline in the military.'" But, when 
all the good arts had fallen into ruin, they pro- 
ceedeèl, as your affembly does, upon the equality 
of men, and \vith as little judgment, and as little 
care for thofe things \vhich make a republick tole- 
rable or durable. But in this, as "veIl as almoft 

very iofiance, your new commonwealth is born, 
and bred, and fed, in thofe corruptions which 
mark degenerat{:d and worn-out republicks. Your 
child C0l11e3 into the world with the fymptolTIS of 
death; the facies Hippocratica forms the charaå:er 
of its phyfiognomy, and the prognoftick C?f its 
fate. 
The legifiJtors who framed the ancient repub- 
1icks knew that their bufinefs was too arduous to 
be accompliíhed with no better apparatus than the.. 
metaphyficks of an under graduate, and the rna- 
thcmaticks and arithmetick of an excifeman. 
They had to do \vith men, and they were obliged 
to fiudy human nature. They had to do with 


· Non, ut o1ìm, univerfæ legiones deduc
bantur cum tribu- 
nis, et centurionibus, et fui cujufque ordinis militibus, ut con- 
feI1fu et caritate rempublicam afficercnt; fed ignoti inter fe, di. 
vedis manipulis, fine reéì:ore, fine affeétihus ml1tuis, quaiì ex 
alio genere morta1ium, repent
 in unum colld1:i, numerus magis 
quam c010nia. Tac. Anna1. L 14, rea. 27. All this will be 
tiill more applicable to tbe unconneéled, rotatory, biennial na... 
tional aífemblies, in this abfurd and fcqfc1efs confiitution. 
citizens, 
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<:itizens, and they \vere obliged to Rudy the effecrs 
of thofe habits which are communicated by the 
circumftances of civil life. They were fenfible 
that the operation of this fecond nature 011 the 
nrft produced a new combination; and thence 
.arofe many diverfitics amongft men, according to 
their birth, their education, their profeffions, the 
periods of their lives, their rcfidence in to\vns or 
in the country, their feveral \vays of acquiring and 
of fixing property 
 and according to the quality 
of the property itfelf, all \vhich rendered them as 
it \vere [0 Inany different fpccies of animals. From 
hence they thought then1[elves obliged to di[pofe 
their citizens into fuch claffes, and to place them 
in fuch fituations in the ftate as their peculiar ha- 
bits might qualify them to fill, and to allot to them 
fuch appropriated privileges as might fecurc to 
them \vhat their fpecifick occafions required, and 
which might furniíh to each de[cription fuch force 
as might protea it in the conflid c3.ufed by the 
diverfity of interefts, that mull exill
 and mull 
contend, in all complex fociety: for the legiflator 
\vould have been aíhamed, th.at the coarfe hur. 
bandman íhould \vell know how to a{fort and to 
ufe his fheep, hor[es, and oxen, and fhould have 
enough of common fenre not to abllracr and equa- 
lize them all into animals, without providing for 

ach kind an appropriate food, care, and employ
 
ment; ,vhilll he, the æconomifi, di[pofer and 
Ihepherd of his o\\"n kindrcd, fublilning hinlfclf 
into 
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into an airy rnetaphyfician, ,vas refolved to know 
nothing of his flocks but as men in general. It is 
for this reafoI1 that Montefquieu obferved very 
jufily, that in their daffification of the citizens, 
the great legifiators of antiquity made the greateft 
difpla y of their powers, and even foared above 
themfelves. It is here that your modern legißa- 
tors have gone deep into the negative feries, and 
funk even below their own nothing. As the firfi: 
fort of legifiators attended to the different kinds 
of citizens, and combined theIn into one common- 
wealth, the others, the metaphyfical and alchemic.. 
tical legifiators, have taken the direét contrary 
courfe. They have attempted to confound all 
forts of citizens, as well as they could, into one 
homogeneous mafs; and then they divided this 
their amalgarna into a number of incoherent re- 
publicks. They reduce men to loofe counters, 
Inerely for the fake of fimple telling, and not to 
figures whore powcr is to arife from their place in 
the table. The elelncnts of their own Inetaphyficks 
li1ight have taught them better leffons. The troll 
of their categorical table might have informed 
theln that there \vas fomething eIfe in the intel- 
lcé1:ual \\?orld be fides fulfiance and quantity. They 
n1ight learn froln the catechifm of metaphyficks 
that there were eight heads Inore,* in every com- 
plex deliberation, which they have never thought 


· Qualitas, Relatio, Aélio, Paille, Ubi, Quando, Situs, Ha- 
bitus. 


of, 
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of, though thefe, of all the ten, are the fubjeél: on 
which the fkill of man can operate any thing at 
all. 
So far from this able difpofition of forne of the 
old republican Iegiflators, \vhich follows with a 
folicitous accuracy the moral conditions and pro- 
penfities of men, they have levelled and crufhed 
together all the orders which they found, even 
under the coarfe unartificial arrangement of the 
monarchy, in \vhich mode of goyernment the 
daffing of the citizens is not of fo much impor- 
tance as in a repu blick. It is true, however, that 
every fuch claffification, if properly ordered, is 
good in aU forms of government; and compofes 
a {hong barrier againft the excciTes of dcfpotifm, 
as well as it is the neceiTary means of giving effeét 
and permanence to a republick. For \vant of 
fomething of this kind, if the prefent project of a 
republick fhould fail, aU fecurities to a moderated 
freedolll fail along with it; all the indirect re- 
firaint5 \vhich mitigate defpotifm are rcmoved; 
info111uch that if l110narchy {hould ever again ob. 
tain an intire afcendency in France, under thi., or 
under any other dynafiy, it will probably be, if 
not voluntarily tempered at feuing out, by the 
\vife and virtuous counfcls of the prince, the moft 
completely arbitrary po\\per that has evcr appear- 
ed on carth. This is to playa moil: defperatc 
game. 


The 
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The confufion, "vhich attends on an fuch pro.. 
ceedings, they even declare to be one of their ob- 
jeéls, and they hope to fccure their confiitu tion by 
a terrour of a return of thofe evils which attended 
their making it. "By this," fay they, "its 
"defiruéì:ion \vill become difficult to authority, 
"which cannot break it up without the intire 
" diforganization of the whole fiate." They pre- 
fume, that if this authority íhould ever come to 
the fame degree of po\\yer that they have acquired, 
it \vould make a n10re moderate and chafiifed ufe 
of it, and would pioufly tremble entirely to difor.;. 
ganize the fiate in the favage manner that they 
have done. They expeét, from the virtues of re.. 
turning defpotifm, the fecurity which is to be en.. 
joyed by the offspring of their popular vices. 
I \vifh, Sir, that you and my readers ,,,,auld give 
an attentive perufal to the \vork of 1\1. de Calonne, 
on this fubjecr. It is indeed not only an eloquent 
but an able and infiruéth'e perfonnance. I con- 
fine Inyfelf to "\That he fays relative to the confii.. 
tution of the ne\v fiate, and to the condition of 
the revenue. As to the difputes of this lninifier 
'with his riv
ls, I do not "villi to pronounce upon 
them. As little do I Dlcan to haz.lfd any opinion 
concerning his \vays and means, financial or poli.. 
tical, for taking his country out of its prefent dif.. 
grac
ful and deplorable fituation of fervitude, anar- 
chy, bankruptcy, and beggary. I cannot fpeculate 
quite 
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quitè fo fanguinely as he does: but he is a French.. 
man, and has a clofer duty relative to thofe ob.. 
jeas, and better means of judging of them, than 
I can have. I \\"iíh that the formal avowal \\"hich 
he refers to, made by one of the principal leaders 
in the affembly, concerning the tendency of their 
fcheme to bring France not only fron1 a monarchy 
to a republick, but from a republick to a mere 
confederacy, may be very particularly attended to. 
It adds new force to my obfervatÍons; and indeed 
1\1:.. de Calonne's \\?ork fupplies my deficiencies by 
many nevI and ftriking arguments on moil of the 
fubjeas of this letter. * 
It is this refolution, to break their country into 
feparate republicks, ,vhich has driven them into 
the greatefi number of their difficulties and con. 
tradiaions. If it were not for this, all the quef.. 
tions of exaa equality, and thefe balances, never 
to be fettlcd, of individual rights, population, and 
contribution, \vould be wholly ufclefs. The re.. 
prefentation, though derived frOl11 parts, \vould be 
a duty which equally regarded the whole. Eac1J 
deputy to the aifembly would be the rcprefcnta.. 
tive of France, and of all its de[criptions, of the 
m:1ny and of the fe\v, of the rich and of the poor, 
of the great difirias and of the fmaIl. All thefe 
difirids \vould then1felves be fuborùinate to fOlne 


., See L'Etat de Ia France, p. 363. 


ftanding 
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ftanding authority,exifiing independently of them
 
an authority in which their reprefentation, and 
every thing that belongs to it, originated, and to 
\vhich it \vas pointed. This ftanding-, unaltcrable, 
fundamental government would make, and it is 
the only thing \\'hich could make, that tcrritory 
truly and properly a whole. With us, \vhen we 
deft popular reprcfentatives, we fend them to a 
council, in \vhich each man individually is a fub- 
jed, and fubmitted to a government complete in 
all its ordinary funétions. \Vith you the eleél:ive 
affembly is the fovereign, and the fole fovereign ; 
all the members are thercfore integral parts of 
this fole fovcreignty. But \vith us it is totally 
different. vVith us the reprefentative, fcparated 
from the other parts, can bave no aétion and no 
exifience. The government is the point of refe. 
rence of the fevcral members and difiricrs of our 
reprefentation. This is the centre of our unity. 
This governlI1ent of refcrence is a trufiee for the 
whole, and not for the parts. So is the other 
branch of our publick council, I mean the houfe 
of lords. \Vith us the king and the lords are fe- 
veral and joint fecurities for the equality of each 
difiriét, each province, each city. 'Vhcn did you 
hear in Great Britain of any province fuffering 
froin the inequality of its reprefentation; \vhat 
difiriét froin having no reprefentation at all? Not 
only our monarchy and our peerage fecure the 
equalit}F 
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equality on which our unity depends, but it is the 
fpirit of the houfe of commons itfelf. The very 
inequality of reprefentation, which is fo foolifhly 
complained of, is perhaps the very thing v.rhich 
prevents us from thinking or aéHng as members 
for difiricrs. Cornwall eleéts as many members 
as all Scotland. But is Cornwall better taken care 
of than Scotland? Few trouble their heads about 
any of your bafes, out of fome giddy clubs. 1\100: 
of thofe who \vHh for any change, upon any pIau- 
fible grounds, defire it on differe'nt ideas. 
Your ne\v confiitution is the very reverfe of 
ours in its principle; and I aID afioniíhed how any 
perfons could drean1 of holding out any thing done 
in it as an example for Great Britain. With you 
thcre is little, or rather no, conneéì:ion bet\veen 
the Iaft reprefentative and the firft confiituent. 
The member \\'ho goes to the national affembly is 
not chofen by the pcoplc, nor accountable to them. 
Thcre are three cleaions before he is chofcn : tv.
o 
fets of Inagifiracy intcrvene betwccn him and the 
primary afièmbly, fo as to render hiln, as I have 
faid, an ambaffador of a flate, and not the repre- 
fentative of the people 'within a flate. By this 
the ,,"hole fpirit of the eleétion is changed; nor 
can any correaive your conflitution..mongcrs have 
dc\'ifed, render him any thing clfe than what he 
is. The very attelnpt to do it ",'ould inevita. 
bly introduce a confufion, if poffiblc, more horrid 
VOL. V. Z than 
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than the prefent. There is no way to m.lke a 
conneB:ion bet\,.een the original confiituent and 
the reprefentati\.e, but by the circuitous means 
,vhich may lead the candidate to apply in the firft 
infiance to the prilnary e1eB:ors, in order that by 
their authoritative inftruB:ions (and fomething 
l110re perhaps) thefe prÍ1nary eleé1:ors may force 
the 1\\'0 fucceeeding bodics of eleB:oFs to make a 
choice agreeable to their \vHhes. But this \\'ould 
plainly fubvcrt the \vhole fcherne. It \votlld be to 
plunge them back into that tumult and confufion 
of popular dea-ion, 'which by their interpofed gra- 
dation of eleétions, they mean to avoid, and at 
length to rifk. the whole fortune of the flate 'with 
thofe \vho have the leafi knowledge of it, and the 
lean interefi in it. This is a perpetual dilellllna, 
into \vhich they are thro\\Tn by the vicious, \veak, 
and contradiB:ory principles they have chofen. 
Unlefs the people break up and level this grada- 
tion, it is plain that they do not at all fubfiantially 
eleB: to the a{fembly; indced they eleB: as little in 
appearance as reality. 
"\Vhat is it ,ve all feek for in an cIeétion ? To an- 
f\ver its real purpofes; you mnfi: firft poffefs the 
means of kno\ving the fitnefs of your n1an; and 
then you mufi retain fOlTIC hold upon hin1 by per- 
fonal obligation or dependence. For what end are 
thefe pritnary eleB:ors cOlnplilTIcnted, or rather 
mocked \vith a choice? They can ncver kno,v 
any 
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any tbing of the qualities of him that is to ferve 
them, nor has be any obligation \vbatfoever to 
them. Of all the po\vers unfit to be delegated by 
thofe "rho llave any real means of judging, that 
n10fi peculiarly unfit is wLat relates to a perflnal 
choice. In cafe of abufe, that body of primary 
cleB:ors never can call the reprefentative to an ac- 
count for his conducr. I-Ie is too far removed from 
them in the chain of reprefentation. If he aéts 
improperly at the end of his two years leafe, it 
does not concern him for t\\ro years more. By 
the ne\v :French confiitution the befi and the .\vifeft 
reprefentatives go equally with the ,vorn into this 
Limbus Patrum. Their bottoms are fuppofed foul, 
and they mufi go into dock to be refitted. Every 
man \vho has fcrved in an affembly is ineligible 
for two years after. lull as thefe magillrates 
begin to learn their trade, like chimney -fweepers, 
they are difqualified for exercifing it. Superfi- 
cial, ne,v, petulant acquifition, and interrupted, 
dronifh, broken, ill recolleétion, is to be the de- 
ftined charader of all your future govcrnours. 
Your confiitution has too much of jealoufy to have 
much of fenfe in it. You confider the breach of 
trufi in the reprefcnt3.tive fo principally, that you 
do not at all regard the queHion of his fitnefs to 
cxccu tc it. 
'This purgatory interval is not unfavourahle to a 
Z 2 faithlcfs 
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faithlefs reprefentativc
 "rho may be as good a 
canvaffer as he was a bad governour. In this time 
he may cabal hilnfelt into a fuperiorityover the 
wifeft and moft yirtuous. As, in the end, all the 
members of this eleétiye confiitution are equally 
fugitive, and exifi only for the eleétion, they 111ay 
be no longer the falne perfons \vho had chofea 
him, to \"hom he is to be refponfible "'hen he fo- 
licits for a rene\\Tal of hii truíì:. To call all th
 fc- 
condary elecrors of the Commu11c to account, is ri- 
diculous, impraéticable, and Ul
lufi; they 11lay 
themfelves have been deceived in their choice, as 
the third fet of eIecrors, thofe of the Department, 
may be in theirs. In your eleétions refponfibility 
cannot exifi:. 
Finding no fort of principle of coherence with 
each other in the 11
1ture and conftitution of the 
feveral new republicks of Franèe, I confidered \\rhat 
cement the leginators had provided for thcln from 
any extraneous materials. Their confederations, 
their fpeElaclcs, their ci \rick fcafis, and their cnthu- 
fiaÜn, I take no notice of; they are nothing but 
mere tricks; but tracing their policy through 
their aétions, I think I can diftinguiíh thc arrange- 
ments by \vhich they propote to hold thefe repub- 
licks together. The firfi, is the cOJ!fi.Jèù/ioll, \\,ith 
the compulfory paper currency annexed to it; the 
fecond, is the fuprcmc po,ver of the city of Paris ; 
the 
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the third, is the general army of the fiate. Of 
this !aft I {hall referve what I have to fay, until I 
come to confider the army as an head by itfelf. 
As to the opcration of the firfi (the confifcatÏon 
and paper currency) nlere1y as a cement, I cannot 
deny that thefe, the one depellding on the other, 
Inay for fOlne time c0111pofe fOlne fort of cement, 
if their madnefs and folly in the management, and 
in the te111pering of the parts togcther, does not 
produce a repulfion in the very ourfet. But al- 
lowing to the fcheme fome coherence and fome 
dUrJ.tion, it appears to me, that if, after a \vhile, 
the confifcation íhould not be found fJfficient to 
fupport thc paper coinage (as I alD Jnorally certain 
it will not), then, inftcad of cementing, it \vill add 
infinitely to the diíTociation, diftraétion, 3.nd con- 
fufion of thefe confederate republicks, both \vith 
relation to each other, and to the feveral parts 
within themfelves. But if the confifcation fhould 
fo far fucceed as to 1ìnk the paper currency, the ce- 
ment is gone with the circulation. In the mean 
tiJne its binding force will be very uncertain, and 
it will firaiten o.r relax with every varia.tion in the 
credit of the paper. 
One thing only is certain in this fchclne, ,,-hich 
is an effea fcemingly collateral, but direét, I have 
no doubt, in the lllinds of thofc \vho condua this 
bufinefs, that is, its effeå in producing an Oligar- 
chy in everyone of the republicks. A p<lper cÏr- 
Z 3 culation, 
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culation, not founded on any real money depofited 
or engaged for, amounting already to four-and- 
forty millions of Englifh money, and this currency 
by force fubfiituted in the place of the coin of the 
kingdom, becon1Ïng thereby the fubfiance. of its 
revenue, as \vell as the medium of all its commer- 
cial and civil intercour[c, Inufi: put the \vhole of 
\\rhat power, authority and influence is left, in any 
fonn \vhatfoever it may affulne, into the hands of 
the Inanagers and conduéìors of this circulation. 
In England \ve feel the influence of the bank; 
though it is only the centre of a voluntary dealing. 
He kno\vs little indeed of the influence of money 
upon mankind, who does not fce the force of the 
management of a monied concern, which is fo 
much more extenfive, and in its nature fo llluch 
more depending on the managcrs than any of 
ours. But this is not lllerely a llloncy concern. 
There 1S another lnember in the fyftem infeparably 
conneâed with this money management. It con- 
fins in the means of dra\ving out at difcretion 
portions of the confifcated lands for (lie; and car- 
rying on a proce[s of :continual t
anfmutation of 
paper into land, and land into paper. '\Then we 
follo,v this proce[s in its effects, \ve may conceive 
fomething of the intenfity of the force with which 
this fyftem muft operate. By this means the fpirit 
of money jobbing and fpeculation goes into the 
mafs of land itfelf, and incorporates with it. By 
this 
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this kind of operation, that fpecies of property 
beCOllleS (as it \vere) volatilized; it affumes an 
unnatural and n1onfirous aaivity, and thereby 
thro\vs into the hands of the feveral 11lanagers, 
principal and fubordinate, Parifian and provincial, 
all the reprefentative of 11l0ney, and perhaps a full 
tenth part of all the land in France, \vhich has 
now acquired the \vorfi and 11l0fi pernicious part 
of the evil of a paper circulation, the greatefi pof.. 
fible uncertainty in its value. They have reverfed 
the Latonian kindnefs to the landed property 
of Delos. They have fcnt theirs to be blown 
about, like the light fragmcnts of a \\Tcck, oras et 
lit/ora circum. 
The ne\v dcalers being all habitually adventu.. 
rers, and \vithout any fixed habits or local predi.. 
Jeétions, will purchafe to job out ag.1Ïn, as the 11lar- 
ket of paper, or of IDoney, or of land {hall pre.. 
fcnt an advantagc. For though a holy biíhop 
thinks that agriculture will derive grcat advan- 
tages froBl the "enligbtened" ufurers "rho are to 
purchafe the cIu;rch confifcations, I, ,,-ho am not 
a good, but an old farn1cr, \\'ith great humility 
beg lcavc to tell his latc lord{hip, that ufury is not 
tutor of agriculturc; and if the word "enlight- 
" ened" be underfiood according to the nc\v dic- 
tionary, as it always is in your ne\v fchooIs, I can.. 
not conceive how a man's not belicving in God 
can teach hinl to cultivate the earth with the leafi: 
Z 4 of 
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of any additional {kill or encouragement. " Dii
 
" immortalibus fero," faid an old Roman, when 
he held one handle of the plough, \vhilfi Death 
held the other. Though you \vere to join in the 
commiffion all the direétors of the t\vo academies 
to the direB:ors 01 the Ca!1Jè d' Efcompte, an old 
experienced peafant is worth them all. I have got 
more infonnation upon a curious and interefiing 
branch of huíbandry, in one fhort converfation 
with an old Carthufian monk, than I have derived 
from all the Bank direB:ors that I have ever con
 
verfed with. Ho\vever, there is no caufe for appre- 
henfion from the meddling of money-dealers with 
rural reconolny. Thefe gentlen1en are too \vife in 
their generation. At firfi, perhaps, their tender 
and fufceptible imaginations may be captivated 
with the innocent and unprofitable delights of a 
pafioral life; but in a little tÍ1ne they will find that 
agriculture is a trade much lTIore laborious, and 
much lefs lucrative than that \\Tllich they had left. 
After making its panegyrick, they will turn their 
backs on it like their great prccurfor and prototype. 
They may, like hiln, begin by fingi.ng "Bea/us ille" 
-but what will be the end? 


Hac ubi IOClllUS fænerator A Ipbius, 
'Jam jam futurus ruflicus 
Omnem relegit idibus peculliam ; 
Q!l tcrit ({dendis poncre. 


Thcy 
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They will cultivate the Ca!/fè d' Eglife, under the 
facred aufpices of this prelate, \vith much more 
profit than its vineyards and its corn-fields. They 
\vill employ their talents according to their habits 
and their interefis. They \vill not follow the 
plough ,,"hilfi they can direét. treafuries, and go- 
vern provinces. 
Your legiflators, in every thing new, are the 
very firft who have founded a common\vealth 
upon gaming, and infufed this fpirit into it as its 
vital breath. The great objeét in thefe politicks is 
to metalTIorphofe France, from a great kingdom 
into one great play-table; to turn its inhabitants 
into a nation of galnefiers; to make fpeculation 
as extenfive as life; to mix it with .all its concerns; 
and to divert the whole of the hopes and fears of 
the people from their ufual channels, into the iln- 
pulfes, paffions, and fuperfiitions of thofe who live 
on chances. They loudly proclaim their opinion, 
that this their prefent fyfiem of a republick can- 
not pofiìbly exifi without this kind of gaming 
fund; and that the very thread of its life is fpun 
out of the fiaple of thefe fpeculations. The old 
gaming in funds \vas mifchievous enough un- 
doubtedly; but it \vas fo only to individuals. 
Even "'hen it had its greatefi extent, in the Mifiìf- 
fipi and South Sea, it afl-èaed but fe\\T, compa- 
ratively; ",here it extends further, as in lotteries, 
the fpirit has but a fingle objeét. But ,,"here the 
law, 
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law, \vhich in moll circumfiances forbids, and in 
none countenances gan1ing, is itfelf debauched, fo 
as to reverfe its nature and policy, and exprefsly 
to force the fubjecr to this defirué1ive table, by 
bringing the fpirit and fymbols of gaming into 
the minutell matters, and engaging every body in 
it, and in every thing, a more dreadful epidemick 
difien1per of that kind is fpread than yet has ap- 
peared in the world. With you a man can nei.. 
ther earn nor buy his dinner, \vithout a fpecub.. 
tion. What he receives in the morning will not 
have the fame value at night. What he is com.. 
pelled to take as pay for an old debt, will not be 
received as the fame \vhen he comes to pay a debt 
contracred by himfelfj nor \vill it be the fame 
\vhen by prompt paYlnent he would avoid con- 
traB:ing any debt at all. Indufiry mull wither 
away. <Economy muH: be driven from your 
country. Careful provifion will have no exifience. 
Who \villlabour without knowing the amount of 
his pay? Who will fiudy to increafe what none 
can cfiimate? \Vho \vill accumulate, when he does 
not know the value of what he faves? If you 
abfiraét it from its ufes in gan1Ïng, to accumu- 
late your paper \vealth, would be not the provi- 
dence of a man, but the dillempered infiincr of a 
jackda\v. 
The truly melancholy part of the policy of [yf.. 
ten1aticalJy l11aking a nation of gamefiers is this; 
that 
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that though all are forced to play, few can under.. 
fiand the game; and fewer fiill are in a condition 
to avail themfelves of that knnwledge. The many 
lTIufi be the dupes of the few 'who conduB: the ma- 
chine of thefe fpeculations. What effeå it muft 
have on the country-people is vifible. The townf- 
man can calcub.te from day to day: not fo the in.. 
habitant of the country. '\Then the peafant firft 
brings his corn to market, the magifirate in the 
to\\rns obliges him to take the affignat at par; 
\vhen he goes to the fhop with this money, he 
finds it feven per cent. the \vorfe for croffing the 
\vay. This market he \vill not readily refort to 
agaiR. The towns-people \vill be inflalTIed! they 
\vill force the country-people to bring their corn. 
Refifiance \vill begin, and the murders of Paris and 
St. Dennis may be rene\ved through all France. 
'Vhat fignifies the empty compliment paid to 
the country by giving it pcrhaps more than its 
fhare in the theory of your reprefentation? \Vhere 
bave you placed the rcal po\ver over monied and 
landed circulation? Where have you placed the 
means of railing and Fallin?; the value of every 
11lan's freehold? Thofc whofe operations can take 
frOlTI, or add tcn per cent. to, the poifeffions of 
every lTIan in France, mufi be the mafiers of every 
man in France. The whole of the po\\per obtained 
by this revolution will fettle in the towns among 
the burghers, and the monied direétors who lead 
them. 
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them. The landed gentlelnan, the yeoman, and 
the peafant, have, none of them, habits, or inclina- 
tions, or experience, which can lead them to any 
{hare in this the fole fource of power and influence 
now left in France. The very nature of a coun- 
try life, the very naturc of landed property, in all 
the occupations, and all the pleafures the)" afford, 
render combination and arrangement (the fole 
way of procuring and exerting influence) in a 
manner impoffible amongft country-people. Conl- 
bine them by all the art you can, and all the in- 
duftry, they are always diifolving into individu- 
ality. Any thing in the nature of incorporation 
is ahnoft impracricable amongfi them. Hope, fear, 
alarnl, jealoufy, the ephemerous tale that does its 
bufincfs and dies in a day, all thcfe things, \vhich 
are the reins and fpurs by which leaders chcck or 
urge the minds of follo\vers, are not eafily em- 
ployed, or hardly at all, amongft fcattered people. 
They affemble, they arm, they acr with the utnloft 
difficulty, and at the greateft charge. Their ef- 
forts, if ever they can be commenccd, cannot be 
fufiained. They cannot proceed fyficrnatically. 
If the country gentlenlen attempt an influcnce 
through the Inere income of thcir property, what 
is it to that of thofc \vho have ten tÍ1nes their in- 
come to fcll, and \vho can ruin their property by 
bringing their plunder to meet it at market? If 
the landed man ",-i{hes to mortgage, he falls the 
value 
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vãlue of his land, and raifes the value of affignats. 
He augn1ents the po\ver of his enemy by the very 
means he mull take to contend \vith him. The 
country gentlemen therefore, the oflìcer by fea 
and land, the man of liberal views and habit
, at- 
tached to no profeffion, \vill be as cOlnpletely ex- 
cludcd from the government of his country as if 
he 'were legiIlatively profcribed. It is obvious, 
that in the towns, all the things which confpire 
againfi the country gentlemen, combine in favour 
of the money manager and direaor. In to\vns 
con1bination is natural. The habits of burghers, 
their occupations, their diverfion, their bufinefs, 
their idlene1s, continually bring them into mu- 
tual con taB:. '1'heir virtues and their vices are 
fociable; they are always in garrifon; and they 
COlne einbodied and half difciplincd into the hands 
of thofe \vho mean to fonn them for civil or Inili- 
taryaaion. 
All thefe conlìderations leave no doubt on n1Y 
mind, that if this monller of a conllitution can 
continue, France "rill bc whoIly governcd by the 
agitators in corporatiol!s, by focieties in the towns 
foru1cd of direåors in af1ignats, and trufiees fer 
the (lie of church lands, attornies, ager
ts, nloney 
jobbers, [peculators, and adventurers, compofing 
an ignoble oligarchy, founded on the. defiruc1ion 
of the cro\vn, the church, the nobility, and the 
people. Here end all the deceitful dreams and 
vifions 
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vifions of the equality and rights of men. In 
" the Serbonian bog" of this- bafe oligarchy they 
are all abforbed, funk, and lofi for ever. 
Though human eyes cannot trace them, one 
would be tempted to think forne great offences in 
France muft cry to heaven, \vhich has thought fit 
to punHh it with a fubjeétion to a vile and inglo- 
rious domination, in which no cOlnfort or com- 
pení:1tion is to be found in any, even of thofe falfe 
fplendours, which, playing about other tyrannies, 
prevent mankind from feeling themfelves diího- 
noured even whilll they are oppreffed. I mull 
confefs I am touched with a forrow, mixed with 
forne indignation, at the conduét of a few men, 
once of great rank, and ftill of great charaB:er, 
\vho, deluded \vith fpecious names, have engaged 
in a bufinefs too deep for the line of their under- 
ftanding to fathom; who have lent their fair re- 
putation and the authority of their high-founding 
names, to the defigns of men \vith whom they 
could not be acquainted; and have thereby made 
their very virtues operate to the ruin of their 
country. 
So far as to the firll cementing principle. 
The fecond material of cement for their ne\v 
rcpublick is the fuperiority of the city of Paris; 
and this I admit is ftrongly conneB:ed \vith the 
other {;ementing principle of paper circulation and 
confifcation. It is in this part of the projeét \ve 
mull 
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Inufi look for the caufe of the defiruéì:ion of all 
the old bounds of provinces and jurifdiB:ions, ec- 
clefiafiical and fecular, and the diírolution of all an- 
cient combinations of things, as ,vell as the fonna- 
tion of fo many fmall unconneB:ed republicks. The 
po\ver of the city of Paris is evidently one great 
fpring of all their politicks. It is through the 
power of Paris, now become the center and focus 
of jobbing, that the leaders of this faél:ion direél:, 
or rather comn1and, the \vhole legillative and the 
\vhole executive go\.ernmcnt. Every thing there- 
fore mull be done \vhich can confirm the autho- 
rity of that city over the other republicks. Paris 
is compaå; {he has an enormous ftrength, \vholly 
difproportioned to the force of any of the fquare 
republicks; and this firength is colleéted and con- 
dcnfed within a narro\v compafs. Pari
 has a na- 
tural and eafy conneåion of its parts, \,'hich will 
not be affcåed by any fcheInc of a gcolnetrical 
confiitution, nor does it much 1ìgnify \vhether its 
proportion of reprefentation be more Of lcfs, fince 
it has the \vhole drafr of fifhes in. its drag-net. 
'The othcr divifions of the kingdom being hackled 
and torn to pieces, and feparatcd froln aU their 
habitual nleans, and even principles of union, 
cannot, for forne tilDe at lcaft, confedcr ate againft 
her. Nothing was to be left in all the fubordinatc 
mClnbcrg, but \veaknefs, difconncB:ion, and con- 
fufion. To confirm this part of the plan, the af- 
fembly 
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fembly has lately come to a refolution, that no 
two of their republicks fhall have the fame com- 
mander in chief. 
To a perfon who takes a view of the whole, 
the ftrength of Paris thus formed, will appear a 
fyfiem of general weaknefs. It is boafied that the 
geolnetrical policy has been adopted, that all local 
ideas fhould be funk, and that the people fhould 
be no longer Gafcons, Picards, Bretons, Normans, 
but Frenchmen, \dth one country, one heart, and 
one afièmbly. But infiead of being all French- 
men, the greater likelihood is, that the inhabitants 
of that region v:iU fhortly have no country. No 
man ever was attached by a fenfe of pride, partia- 
lity, or real affeétion, to a defcription of fquare 
rneafurement. He never \vill glory in belonging 
to the Checquer No 7 I, or to any other badge- 
ticket. We begin our publick affeaions in our fa.. 
nlilies. No cold rehtion is a zealous citizen. \Ve 
pafs on to our neighbourhoods, and our habitual 
provincial conneétions. Thefe are inns and refiing 
places. Such divifions of our country as have been 
formed by habit, and not by a fudden jerk of au- 
thority, \vere fo many little images of the great 
country in \vhich the heart found fomething 
\vhich it could fill. The love to the \vhole is not 
extinguilhed by this fubordinate partiality. Per- 
haps it i
 a fort of elemental training to tho{;
 
higher and more large regards, by \vhich alone 
men 
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n'len come to be affeé1ed, as with their o\\'n con- 
cern, in the profperity of a kingdonl fo extenfive 
as that of France. In that general territory itfelf, 
as in thè old name of provinces, the citizens are 
interefied from old prejudices and unreafoned ha- 
bits, and not on account of the geometrick pro- 
perties of its figure. The po\ver and pre-elninence 
of Paris does certainly prefs do\vn and hDld thefe 
republicks together as long as it !ails. But, for 
the reafons I hav:e already given you, I think it 
cannot laft: very long. 
Paffing from the civil creating, and the civil ce- 
menting principles of this confiitution, to the na- 
tional affembly, which is to appear and aB: as fo- 
vereign, \ve fee a body in its conftitution \vith 
every pofiìble power, and no poffible external con- 
trol. yq e fee a body \vithout fundamenta1la\vs, 
without eilablifhed maxims, \vithout refpeé1cd 
rules of proceeding, \vhich nothing can keep firm 
to any fyilelTI \vhat[oever. Their idea of their 
po\vers is ah\'ays taken at the utmofi ilretch of 
legiilative competency, and their examples for 
conlmon cafes, from the exception of the moft 
urgcnt neceffity. The futurc is to be in UlOft re- 
fpeas like the prefent affembly; but, by the mode 
of thc nc\v eleé1ions and the tendency of the I1e\v 
circulations, it \vill be purged of the fman degrce 
of internal control cxifting in a minority chafcn 
originally from various intercfis, and preft:rving 
VOL. V. .A a íìJl11ething 
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fomething of their fpirit. If poffible, the next at 
fembly mufi: be \vorfc than the prefcnt. The pre.. 
fent, by defi:roying and altering cvery thing, 'will 
leave to their fucceffors apparently nothing popu- 
lar to do. They ,viII be roufed by emulation and 
example to enterprifes the boldefi and the moil: 
abfurd. To fuppafe fuch an affcn1bly fitting in 
perfctl:: quietude is ridiculous. 
Your all-fufiÌcient legiilators, in their hurry to 
do every thing at on
e, have forgot one thing that 
fcems dTcntial, and which, I belicve, never lIas 
been before, in the theory or the praåice, 0111itted 
by any projeåor of a republick. They havc for... 
got to conil:itute a jenale, or f01l1ething of that na.. 
ture and charaéter . Never, before this tin1e, ,vas 
heard of a body politick compofed of one legiila... 
tive and aétive aflèlnbly, and its executive oflìcers, 
".ithout fuch a council; without fon1ething to 
,vhich foreign fiates lllight conneét thelnfdves; 
f0111cthing to which, in the ordinarr detail of go. 
vcrnment, the people could look up; fomething 
'which might give a bias and fieadinefs, and prc. 
fcrve fOlllething like confifiency in the proceedings 
of ftate. Such a body kings generally have as a 
council. A lllonarchy ll1ay cxifi 'without it j but 
it fecms to bc in the very effence of a republican 
government. It holds a fort of Iniddle p1acc be... 
tween the fupreme po,vcr exercifed by the people, 
or immediately delegated from theIn, and the 
mere 
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mere executive. Of this there are no traces in 
your conftitution; and in providing nothing of 
this kind, your Solons and N umas have, as much 
as in any thing elfe, difcovered a fovereign inca- 
pacity. 
Let us now turn our eyes to what they have 
done towards the formation of an executive 
po\ver. For this they have chofen a degraded 
king. This their firfi executive oflìcer is to be a 
machine, without any fort of deliberative difcre.. 
tion in anyone aa of his funétion. At beft he is 
but a channel to convey to the national affembly 
fuch matter as may import that body to know. 
If he had been made the exclufive channel, the 
po\ver would not have been without its import- 
ance; though infinitely perilous to thofe \vho 
\vould choofe to exercife it. But publick intelli- 
gence and fiatcment of faB:s may pafs to the aífeln. 
bly, \vith equal authenticity, through any other 
conveyance. As to the means, therefore, of giv. 
ing a direétion to n1eafures by the fiatement of 
ln 
authorized reporter, this oílìce of il1teUigence is a
 
nothing. 
To confider the French fcheme of an executive 
officer, in its hvo natural divifions of civil a!ld po. 
litical-In the firfi'it mull be obfcrved, that, ac. 
cording to the ne\v conftitution, the higher parts 
çf judicature, in either of its lines, are not in the 
king. 'I'he king of France is not the fountain of 
..!\. a 2 jufiice. 
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jufiice. The judges, neither the original nor the 
appellate, are of his nomination. He neither pro... 
pofes the candidates, nor has a neg1.tive on the 
choice. He is not even the publick profecutor. 
He ferves only as a notary to authenticate the 
choice tnade of the judges in the feveral difiriB:s. 
By his officers he i.s to execute their fentence. 
When we look into the true nature of his au tho- 
rit)T, he appears to be nothing lTIOre than a chief 
of bumbailiffs, feljeants ;t mace, catchpoles, jailers, 
and hangmen. It is impoffible to place any thing 
called royalty in a more degrading point of vie\\p. 
A thoufand times better it had been for the dig- 
nity of this unhappy prince, that he had nothing 
at all to do with the adminillration of jufiice, de. 
prived as he is of all that is venerable, and all that 
is confolatory in that funB:ion, \vithout puwer of 
originating any procefs; ,vithout a po\-ver of fuf. 
penfion
 mitigation, or pardon. Every thing in 
jufticc that is vile and odious is thro\vn upon him. 
.. It was not for nothing that the a{[embly has bccn 
at fuch pains to remove the ftigma fro111 certain 
offices, when they ,vere rcfolved to place the per... 
fon who had lately been their king in a fituation 
but one degree above the executioner, and in an 
office nearly of the fame quality. It is not in na- 
ture, that fituated as the king of the French no\v 
is, he can refpeét himfelf, or can be refpcél:ed by 
others. 


View 
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View this ne\v executive officer on the fide of 
hi;; political capacity, as he aas under the orders 
of the national affcmbly. To cxecute laws is a 
r.o).11 office; to execute orders is not to be a king. 
Ho\vever, a political executive magiftracy, though 
nlerely fuch, is a great trufi. It is a trufi indeed 
that has much depending upon its faithful and di. 
]igent performance, both in the perfon prefiding in 
it and in all its fubordinates. Means of perform- 
ing this duty ought to be given by regulation; 
and difpoiìtions to\vards it ought to be infufed by 
thc circulnilances attendant on the trufi. It ought 
to be environed '\vith dignity, authority, and con. 
fidcration, and it ought to lead to glory. The of- 
fice of execution is an office of exertion. It is not 
from Ì1npotence we are to expea the taíks of 
power. What fort of perf on is a king to corn- 
Dland executory fervice, who has nD means ,,,hat- 
foevcr to rcward it? Not in a permanent o.flice; 
not in a grant of land; no, not in a penfiQn of 
fifty pounds a year; not in the vainefi and moil: 
tri vial title. In France the king is no Inore 
he 
fountain of hon
ur than he is the fountain of juf. 
tice. All rcward3, all difiinaions are in other 
hands. Thofe \vho fcrve dIe king can be aauated 
by no natural nlotive but fear; by a fear Qf every 
thing except their Inaner. I-lis funB:ious of inter- 
J1al coercion .arc .as odiDus, as thofe \vhich he ex- 
ercifes in the deparuncJ1t of jufiice. If relief is 
.A a 3 to 
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to be given to any 111unicipality, the affembly givc!J 
it. If troops are to be fent to reduce thelll to 
obedience to the affelnbly, the king is to execute 
the order; and upon every occafion he is to be 
fpattered over 'with the blood of his people. lIe 
has no negative; yet his nan1e and authority is 
ufed to enforce every harfu decree. Nay, he muft 
concur in the butchery of thofe who fhall attclnpt 
to free him from his Ílnprifonment, or {hew the 
flighteft attachment to his perf on or to his ancient 
authority. 
Executive magiftracy ought to be confiitutcd in 
fueh a manner, that thofe 'who conlpofc it fhould 
be difpofed to love and to venerate thofe whom 
they are bound to obey. A purpofed neg1cé1:, or, 
\vhat is worfe, a literal but perverfc alld Inalignant 
obedience, 111ufi be the ruin of the \vifdl: coun[cls. 
In vain 'will the la\vattempt to anticipate or to 
follow fuch ftudied negleas and fraudulent atten- 
tions. To Inake theln aå zealoufly is not in the 

ompetence of la'\v. Kings, even fuch as are truly 
kings, may and ought to bear the freedom of fub- 
jeéts that are obnoxious to them. I'hey may too, 
,vithout derogating frOll1 themfelves, bear even 
the authority of fuch perfons if it promotes their 
ièrviee. Louis the XIIlth mortally hated the car- 
dinal de Richelieu; but his fupport of that mini- 
ner againfi his rivals was the fource of all the 
glory of his reign, and tht: folid foundation of 
his 
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his t11fone itfeIf. Louis the XIVth, "vhen Callie to 
the throne, did not love the cardinal Mazarin ; 
but for his intcrefis he prefcrved him in pov.ycr. 
When old, hc dctcficd Louvois; but for years, 
\vhilft he faithful1y ferved his greJ.tnefs, he en- 
dured his perfon. \Vlien George the IId took 
Mr. Pitt, who certJ.inly ,vas not agreeable to him, 
into his councils, he did nothing which could 
hU111ble a wife fovereign. But thefe minifiers, 
who \\'ere chofen by aftlirs, not by affeélions, aéted 
in the n:une of, and in trufi for, kings; and not 
as thcir avowed, confiitutional, and ofienfible maf. 
terse I think it ilnpoffible that any king, when he 
lIas rccovered his firfi terrours, can cordially infufe 
vivacity and vigour into mcafures \vhich he knows 
to be diâ:ated hy thofe who he mull be perfuaded 
.are in the higheft dcgree ill affeé1ed to his perf on. 
Will any Ininiflcrs, who ferve fuch a king (or 
'whatever he Inay be .called) "vith but a deccnt ap- 
pearance of refpeå:, cordially obey the orders of 
.thofe WhOlll but the other day in his name they 
had committed to the Danile? will they obey the 
orders of tho[e ,vhom, whiHl they \vcre exercifing 
dcfpotick juftice upon thcm, they conceived they 
v.'ere tre.lting with lenity; and for \vhom, in a 
prifon, they thought they had provided an afy- 
lUlu? If you cxpeé1: fuch obedience, amongfi your 
-other innovations ai1d regenerations, you ought to 
m.lkc a revolution in nature, and proville a ncw' 
A a 4 conflitution 
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confiitution for the human lllind. Otherwife, 
your fuprelne government cannot harmonize \vith 
its executory fyficln. There are cafes in which 
\ve cannot take up \vith nanlCS and abfLraaions. 
You may call half a dozen leading individuals, 
\vhom we have reafon to fear and l:lt
, the na- 
tion. It makes no oth
r differcr.ce, tjl-Lll to make 
us fear and hate thcm the more. If it had been 
thought jilfiifiable and expedient to make fuch a 
revolution by fuch means, and through fuch per- 
fons, as you have made yours, it ,vould have been 
more wife to have completed the bufinefs of the 
fifth and fixth of October. The nc\v executive 
officer would then owe his fituation to thofe ,vho 
are his creators is 'well as his mafiers; and he 
might be bound in interefi, in the focicty of criule, 
and (if in criules there could be virtues) in gra- 
titude to ferve thofe wl
o had prOllloted hinI to a 
place of great lucre and great fcnfual indulgence; 
and of fonlething more: for more he mufi have 
received from thofe who certainly would not have 
limited an aggrandized creature, as they have donc 
a fubmitting antagonifi. 
A king circumftanced as the prefent, if he is 
totally fiupified by his misfortunes, fo as to think 
it not the neceffity, but the prenli'.lffi and privi- 
lege of life, to eat and fleep, \vithout any regard 
to glory, can never be fit for the oíIice. If he feels 
as men commonly fecI, he mull bc fel!fible, that 


.. 
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an office fo circumfianced is one in 'which he can 
obtain no fame or reputation. He has no gener- 
ous intereft th:!t can excite him to aaion. At befi
 
his conducr \vill be paffive and defenfive. To in- 
ferÏour people fuch an oflìce might be matter of 
honour. But to be raifed to it, and tq defcend to 
it, are different things, and fuggeft diffcrent fcnti. 
ments. Does he really name the minifiers? They 
wia have a fympathy \vith bim. Are they forced 
upon hiITI? The whole bufincfs bet\vee
 them and 
the nominal king ,,-ill be mutua] counteraction. 
In all other countries, the oflìce of minifiers of {b.te 
is of the highefi: dignity. In France it is full of 
peril and incapable of glory. Rivals however they 
\viU have in their nothingnefs, \vhilft fhallo\v am- 
bition exifis in the world, or the defire of a Ini- 
ferable falary is an incentive to fhort-fightcd ava- 
rice. Thofe cOlnpetitors of the minifi:ers are en- 
i\blcd by your confiitution to attack them in their 
vital parts
 whiHl they have not the Ineans of rc- 
peUing their charges in any other than the degrad- 
ing character of culprits. The n1Ïniflers of flatc 
in France arc the only pcrfons in that country who 
are inc1pable of a {hare in the national councils. 
What 1l1inifiers! '\That councils! 'Vhat a nation! 
-But they are refponfiblc. Jt is a poor fervice 
that is to be Iud froin refponfibility. The eleva- 
tion of mind, to bc derived fro111 fear, will never 
make a nation glorious. Rcfl
onfibility prevents 
cnmes. 
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crimes. It nlakes all attempts againft the la\vs 
dangerous. But for a principlc of aåive and zea.. 
lous fervice, none but idiots could think of it. Is 
the conduét of a war to be tru1ted to a man \vho 
may abhor its principle; 'who, in every fiep he 
Jnay take to render it fuccefsful, confirms the 
po\ver of thofe by whom he is oppreffed? Will 
foreign fiates ferioufiy treat with him \vho has no 
prerogatiye of peace or war; no, not fo much as 
in a fingle vote by bimfelf or his minifiers, or by 
anyone whom he can poffibly influence? A fiate 
of contempt is not a flate for a prince: better get 
rid of hÍ1n at once. 
I kno,v it ,vill be {aid, that thefe humours in 
the court and executive government \vin continue 
only through this generation; and that the king 
has been brought to declare the dauphin fhall be 
educated in a confonnity to his fituation. If be 
is made to conform to his fituation, he will have 
no education at all. His training 111Uft: be wodè 
even than that of an arbitrary 111onarch. If he 
reads-whether he reads or not, fOllle good or 
evil genius 'will tell hirl1 his ancefiors \vcre kings. 
Thencefonvard his objeét Inufi be to aífert hin1- 
felf, and to avenge his parents. This you \vill L'lY 
is not his duty. That 11lay be; but it is nature; 
Clnd whiHl you pique nature againfi you, you do 
\1nwife1y to trufi to duty. In this futile fcheme of 
polity, the flate nurfcs in its bofoln, for the pre.. 
fcnt, 
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fent, a fource of weaknefs, perplexity, countErac- 
tion, inefficiency, and decay; and it prepares the 
means of its final ruin. In ihort, I fee nothing in 
the executive force (I cannot C:I11 it authority) that 
bas even an appearance of vigour, or that has the 
flnalleR degree of J juft correfpondence or fymine- 
try, or amicable relation, with the fupreme pðwer, 
either as it no\v exifis, or as it is planned for the 
fu ture government. 
You bave fettled, by :In reconomy as perverted 
as the policy, two* eftabliíhments of government; 
one real, one fiaitious. Both maintained at a vail: 
expenee; but the fiétitious at, I think, the greatefi. 
Such a machine as the latter is not worth the 
greafe of its wheels. The expence is exorbitant; 
and neither the íhe\v nor the ufe deferve the tenth 
part of the charge. Oh! but I don't do jufiicc to 
the talcn ts of the lcgiilators: I don't allo\v, as I 
ought to do, for neceffity. Their fcherne of exe- 
cutive force \vas not their choice. This pageant 
mufi: be kept. The people \vould not confent to 
part with it. Right; I underfiand you. ì'" au do, 
in {ì1ite of your grand theories, to \\'hich you 
'\'ould have heaven and earth to bend, you do 
know how to conform yourfdves to the nature 
and circumfianees of things. But when you \vere 
obliged to confonn thus far to circumfiances, you 


· In reality three, to reckon the provincial republican et1:ab- 
Iiíhments. 


ought 
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ought to have carried your fubmiffion farther, 
and to have made what you were obliged to take, 
a proper infirument, and ufeful to its end. That 
'\vas in your power. For infiance, a1110ng lTIany 
others, it was in your po\ver to leave to your 
king the right of peace and war.. What; to leave 
to the executive magifirate the moll dangerous 
of all prerogatives? I kno\v none more dangerous; 
nor anyone n10re neceffary to be fo trufied. I 
do not fay that this prerogative ought to be trufied 
to your king, unlefs he enjoyed other auxiliary 
trufis along with it, which he does not no\v hold. 
Eut, if he did poffefs them, hazardous as they are 
undoubtedly, advantages \vould arife froln fuch a 
confiitution, lnore th:ln cOl1)penfating the riík. 
The
e is no other \vay of keeping the feveral po- 
tentates of Europe from intriguing difiintHyand 
perfonally with the members of your affelTIbly, 
from intermeddling in all your concerns, and fo- 
menting, in the heart of your country, the mofi 
pernicious of all fatUons; faétions in the interefi 
'lud under the direél:ion of foreign powers. FrOlll 
that \vorll of evils, thank God, we are {till free.. 
Your fkill, if you had any, would be well employ: 
cd to find out indirect correctives and controls 
upon this perilous trufi. If you did not like thofe 
\\'hich in England we have chofen, your leaders 
n1ight have exerted their abilities in contriving 
Dctter. If it 'were ncce1Tary to exenJplify the conp 
fcquences 
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qtlences of fuch an executive government as 
yours, in the management of great affairs, I íhould 
refer you to the late reports of M. de 1Vlontmorin 
to the national afTembly, and all the other pro- 
ceedings relative to the differences bet\\Teen Gr.eat 
Britain and Spain. It would bc treating your 
underfianding \vith difrcfpeéè to point them out to 
you. 
r hear that the perfons who arc called minifiers 
have fignified an intention of refigning their places. 
I am rather afioniIhed that they have not refigned 
long fince. For the univerfe I would not have 
Rood in the fituation in \vhich they have been for 
this laft twelvemonth. They \vifhed well, I take 
it for granted, to the revolution. Let this faéè 
be as it may, they could not, placed as they 'were 
upon an eminence, though an cminence of humi- 
liation, but be the firfi to fee collecrively, and to 
feel each in his o\vn departlnent, the cvils \vhich 
have been produced by that revolution. In 
very 
ftep which they took, or forbore to take, they 
mull have felt the degraded fituation of their 
country, and their utter incapacity of fcrving it. 
They are in a fpecies of fubordinate fervitude, in 
,vhich no mcn bcfore them \vere evcr feen. With- 
out confidence from their fovcreign, on whom 
they wcre forced, or from thc aírembly \vho forccd 
them upon him, aU thc noble funétions of their 
office are executed by committees of the afTembly, 
'withou t 
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without any regard \vhatfoever to their pcrfonaI, 
or their official authority. They are to execute, 
without power; they are to be refponfible, with- 
out difcretion ,; they are to deliberate, without 
choice. In their puzzled fituation, under two fo- 
vereigns, over neither of \vhorn they have any in- 
fluence, they mull aét in fuch a Inanner as (in ef.. 
fea, \vhatever they may intend) fometimes to be- 
tray the one, fometÏmes the other, and always to 
. betray themfelvcs. Such has been their fituation; 
fuch mufi: be the fituation of thofe \vho fucceed 
them. I have n1uch refpea, and many good 
willies, for lVIr. Necker. I am obliged to him for 
attentions. I thought when his enemies had dri. 
vcn him frotTI Vcr[\ÏUes, that his exile \vas a fub.. 
jeél: of mcft ferious congratulation-ftd multæ ur.. 
bes ct publica 'Vota 'Viccrunt. He is no\v fitting on 
the ruins of the finances, and of the monarchy of 
France. 
A great deal 111 ore might be obferved on the 
ftrange confiitution of the executory part of the 
ne\v governlnent; but fatigue mull: give bounds 
to the difcuilion of fubjeéts, which in thcmfelve4i 
have hardly any limits. 
As little genius and talent am I able to perceive 
in the plan of judicature formed by the national 
affembly. According to thcir invariable courfe, 
thc framers of your conllitution have begun with 
the utter abolition of the padb.rnents. Thefe ve- 
nerablc 
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nerable bodies, like the refi of the old govern- 
ment, fiood in need of reform, even though there 
lliould be no change made in the monarchy. They 
required feveral more alterations to adapt theln 
to the fyfiem of a free confiitution. But they had 
particulars in their confiitu tion, and thofe not a. 
fe\v, 'v hich deferved approbation from the ,vife. 
They poffeffed one fundamental excellence; they 
were independent. The moil doubtful circuln- 
fiance attendant on their office, that of its being 
vendible, contributed ho,vever to this indepen.. 
dencyof character. They held for life. Indeed 
they may be faid to have held by inheritance. 
Appointed by the monarch, they 
Nere confidered 
as nearly out of his power. The lnofi determined 
exertions of that authority againfi them only 
file'wed their radical independence. They com- 
pofed permancnt bodies politick, confiituted to 
refill arbitrary innovation; and from that corpo- 
rate confiitution, and from mott of their forms, 
they w'ere ,veIl calculated to afford both certainty 
and fb,bi
ity to the laws. They had been a fafe 
afylum to fecurc thefe la\vs, in all the revolutions 
of hurnolJr and opinion. They had favcd that fa... 
cred depüíìt of the country during the reigns of 
arbitrary princes, and the firuggles of arbitrary 
faétions. They kept alive the Inemory and record 
of the confiitution. They \vere the grcat fecurjty 
to 
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to private property; 'which might be faid (when 
perfonalliberty had no exifience) to be, in faa, a
 
,veIl guarded in France as in any other country_ 
'Vllatever is fupreme in a fiate, ought to have, as 
much as pofiible, its judicial authority fo confii- 
tuted as not only not to depend upon it, but in 
fome fort to balance it. It ought to give a fecu- 
Tity to its jufiice againfi its po\ver. It ought to 
make its judicature, as it "vere-, fomething extc- 
rior to the flate. 
Thefe parliaments had furniíhed, not the beft 
certainly, but forne confiderable correétivc to the 
exceífes and vices of the monarchy. Such an in- 
dependent judicature ,vas ten times more necef. 
fary when a democracy became the abfolute power 
of the country. In that confiitution, eleétive, 
temporary, local judges, fuch as you have corl- 
trived, exercifing their dependent funétions in a 
narrow fociety, mull be the \vorfi of all tribunals. 
In them it will be vain to look for any appearance 
of jufiice to\vards firangers, to\vards the obnox- 
ious rich, to\vards the n1ÏnorÏty of routed parties, 
towards all thofe who in the eleétion have fup- 
ported unfuccefsful candidates. It will be in1pof- 
1ìble to keep the new tribunals clear of the \vorft 
fpirit of faétion. All contrivances by bal1ot, \\Te 
know experimentally to be vain and childifh to 
prevent a difcovery of inclinations. 'Vhere they 
mar 
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may the beft anfwer the purpofes of concealment
 
they anf\ver to produce fufpicion, and this is a fiill 
more mifchievous caufc of partiality. 
If the parliaments had been preferved, infiead of 
being difiolvcd at fo ruinous a change to the na- 
tion, they might have ferved in this new com- 
monwealth, perhaps not precifely the fame (I do 
not mean an exalt parallel) but near the fame pur- 
pofes as the court and fenate of Areopagus did in 
Athens; that is, as one of the balances and cor- 
reaives to the evils of a light and unjuft demo- 
cracy. Everyone knows that this tribunal was 
the great flay of that fiate; everyone knows 
\,'ith what care it was upheld, and with \vhat a 
religious a,ve it ,vas confecrated. The parliamcnts 
\vere not ,vholly free from faaion, I admit; but 
this evil was exterior and accidental, and not fo 
much the vice of their conftitution itfelf, as it 
mufi be in your nc\v contrivance of fexennial 
clec1ive judicatories. Several Engli{h cOlnmend 
the abolition of the old tribunals, as fuppofing 
that they determined every thing by bribery and 
corruption. But they have flood the tcll: of mo- 
narchick and republican fcrutiny. The court was 
'well difpofed to prove corruption on thofc bodies 
,,'hcn they \vere diffolved in J77I.-Thofe who 
tuve again difTolved theln ,,'ould ha.ve done the 
fame if they could-but both inquifitions hav- 
ing f.liled, I conclude, that grofs pecuniary cor- 
\ or. V. B b ruption 
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ruption mull have been rather rare among{\; 
them. 
It would have been prudent, along with the 
parliaments, to preferve their ancient power of re- 
gifl:ering, and of remonftrating at Ieaft, upon all 
the decrees of the national affembly 
 as they did 
upon thofe which paffed in the time of the mo- 
narchy. It would be a means of fquaring the oc- 
cafional decrees of a democracy to forne principles 
of general jurifprudence. The vice of the ancient 
democracies, and one caufc of their ruin, ,vas, 
that they ruled, as you do, by occafional decrees
 
pftphifmata. This praétice foon broke in upon the 
tenour and confificncy of the law's; it abated the 
refpeél: of the people to\vards thenl; and totally 
deftroyed them in the end. 
Your "efiing the po\ver of remonfirance, \vhich, 
in the time of the lllonarchy, exified in the par- 
liament of Paris, in your principal executÏ\Te of- 
ficer, whom, in fpite of common fenfe, you per- 
fevere in calling king, is the height of abfurdity. 
You ought never to fuffer rClllonfirance from 
him who is to execute. This is to underftand 
neither council nor execution; neither authority 
nor obedience. The perf on whom you call king
 
ought not to have this po\ver, or he ought to have 
more. 
Your prefent arrangement 
s firiB:ly judicia]. 
Infiead of imitating your nlOnarchy, and feating 
your 
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your judges on a bench of independence, your ob. 
jeét is to reduce them to the moft blind obedience. 
As you have changed all things, you have invent- 
ed new principles of order. You D.rft appoint 
judges, who, I fuppofe, are to determine accord. 
ing to law, and then you let them know, that, at 
fome timc or other, you intend to give them fOlne 
law by which they are to determine. Any ftudies 
which they have made (if any they have made) . 
are to be ufelefs to them. But to fupply thefe 
fiudies, they are to be fworn to obey all the rules, 
orders, and infiruétions, which from time to time 
they are to receive from the national affembly. 
Thefe if they fubmit to, they leave no ground of 
la\v to the fubjeB:. They becomc com'p1ete and 
moft dangerous infiruments in the hands of the 
governing po\ver, which, in the midft of a caufe, 
or on thc profpeB: of it, may \vholly change the 
rule of decifion. If thefe orders of the national 
affembly come to be contrary to the \viII of the 
people, who locally choofc thofe judges, fuch con- 
fufion mull happen as is terrible to think of. For 
the judges owe their place to the local authority; 
and the commands they are f\\.orn to obey comc 
from thofe \vho have no {hare in their appoint- 
ment. In the lTIean time they havc the exampl
 
of the court of Chatelet to encourage and guide 
them in the excrcife of their funé1:ions. That 
(:ourt is to try ,riminals fent to it by the national 
B b 2 ïffembly, 
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alfe111bly, or brought before it by other courfes ot 
delation. They fit under a guard, to fave their 
own lives. They know not by 
 hat law they 
judge, nor under \"hat authority they aél:, nor by 
what tenure they hold. It is thought that they 
are fometinlcs obliged to condclnn at peril of their 
lives. This is not perhaps certain, nor can it be 
afcertained; but \vhen they acquit, we knO\V they 
have feen the perfons \vhorn they difcharge, \vith 
perfea impunity to the acrors, hanged at the door 
of their court. 
The affenlbly indeed promifes that they \\'ill 
form a body of la\\r, \vhich {hall be {hort, filnple, 
dear, and fo forth. That is, by thcir {hort laws, 
they will leave much to the difcretion of the 
judge; \vhilfi: they ha,-e exploded the authority 
of all the learning \\'hich could make judicial dif- 
cretion (a thing perilous at bell) deferving the ap- 
pellation of a found di1èrction. 
It is curious to obferve, that the adminifirative 
bodies are carefully exel11pted frOlTI the jurifdiaion 
of there nc\v tribunals. That is, thofe perfons are 
exempted from the po\ver of the la\vs, who ought 
to be the moil: entirely fubmitted to theln. Thofe 
\vho execute publick pecuniary trufis, ought of all 
men to be the moft 'firiétly held to their duty. 
One would have thought that it muft have been 
lmong your earlieft cares, if you did not mean 
that thofe adminiíìrative bodies íhould be real fo.. 
verelgn 
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vereign indepcndent fiates, to form an awful tribu. 
nal, like your late parliaments, or like our king's.. 
bench, \vhere all corporate officers might obtain 
proteétion in the legal exerci[e of their funél:ions, 
and \\yould find coercion if thcy trefpaífcd againft 
their leg:).} duty. But the cau[e of the exemption 
is plain. Thefe adminifirative bodies are the great 
inilruments of the pre[ent leaders in their progrefs 
through democracy to oligarchy. They nluft there. 
fore be put above the la,v. It \vill be [aid, that 
tl1e legal tribunals ,vhich you have made are unfit 
to coerce them. 1'heyare undoubtedly. They 
are unfit for any rational purpofe. It ,vill be [aid 
too, that the admíni{trative bodies will be account.. 
able to the general aITcmbly. This I fear is talking, 
'\vithout nluch confideration, of tbe nature of that 
aflclnbly, or of thefe corporations. IIo,veyer, to 
be [ubjecr 'to tbe plea[ure of that afTembly, is not 
to be fubjeB: to la\,T, either for proteaion or for 
conftrain t. 
This efiablHhment of judgcs as yet wants fome.. 
thing to its completion. It is to be crowned by 
a new tribunal. This is to be a grand ftate judi- 
cHure; and it is to judge of crimes committed 
againft the nation, that is, againfi the power of 
the afTcmbly. It feelTIs as if they had fomcthing 
in their vie\v of the nature of the high court of 
jufiice ereå:cd in England during the time of the 
great ufurpation. As they have not yct finiíhcd 
B b 3 thi5 
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this part of the fcherne, it is irnpoffible to form a 
direét judgment upon it. However, if great care 
is not taken to form it in a fpirit very different 
frmll that \vhich has guided thel11 in their proceed- 
ings relative to {tate offences, this tribunal, fubfer- 
vient to their inquifition, the committee of rifearch, 
will extinguiíh the !aft fparks of liberty in France, 
and fettle the moO: dreadful and arbitrary tyranny 
ever known in any nation. If they with to give 
to thi3 tribunal any appearance of liberty and juf... 
tice, they muft not evoke fronl, or fend to it, the 
caufes relative to their o\vn members, at their 
pleafure. They muft alfo remove the feat of that 
tribunal out of the republick of Paris. '*' 
Has more wifdom been difplayed in the confti.. 
tution of your army than what is difcoverable in 
your plan of judicature? l'he able arrangement 
of this part is the more difficult, and requires the 
greater fkill and attention, not only as a great con.. 
cern in itfelf, but as it is the third cementing prin- 
ciple in the new body of republicks, which you 
call the French nation. Truly it is not eafy to 
divine what that army may become at laft. You 
have voted a vcry large one, and on good appoint- 
ments, at leaft fully equal to your apparent means 
of payment. But what is the principle of its dif- 


· For further elucidations upon the fubjeél of all thefe judi- 
catures, and of the committee of refearch, tee M. de C:ùonne's 

ork. 
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dpline? or whom is it to obey? You bave got 
the ,volf by the ears, and I \villi you joy of the 
happy pofition in \vhich you have chofen to place 
yourfelves, and in which you are well circum- 
fianced for a free deliberation, relatively to that 
army, or to any thing clfc. 
The minifier and fccretary of fiate for the war 
departlnent is M. de la Tour du Pin. This gentle- 
man, like his colleagues in adlninifiration, is a moft 
zealous aífertor of the revolution, and a fanguine 
admirer of the ne\v confiitution, \vhich originated 
in that event. His fiatement of faéts, relative to 
the military of France, is ÏInportan t, not only from 
his official and perfonal authority, but becaufe it 
difplays very clearly the aétual condition of the 
army in France, and becaufe it throws light on 
the principles upon \vhich the aífembJy proceeds, 
in the adminifiration of this critical objecr. It 
111ayenable us to form fome judgment, how far it 
may be expedient in this country to imitate the 
martial policy of France. 
M. de la Tour du Pin, on the fourth of laft 
June, comes to give an account of the fiate of his 
department, as it exifis under the aufpices of the 
national aírembly. No man kno'ws it {o \veIl; no 
man can exprefs it better. Addrefiing hilnfclf to 
the national aírernbJy, he fays, " His majefiy has 
" this day fent me to apprife you of the nlultiplied 
" diforders of \vhich t'l:ery day he receives the 
B b 4 " n10fi 
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" mofi difireffing intelligence. The anny (Ie corps 
" militaire) threatens to fall into the moil: turbu.. 
" lent anarchy. Entire regiments have dared to 
" violate at once the refpeét due to the laws, to 
" the king, to the order eftablHhed by your de.. 
" crees, and tö the oaths ,vhich they have taken 
" \vith the moil: a,vful folemnity. Compelled by 
" my duty to give you infonnation of thefe ex. 
"ceffes, my heart bleeds when I confider who 
" they are that have committed them. Thofe, 
" againfi ,,,,horn it is not in my po'\ver to '\\lith. 
" hold the moil: grievous cOlnp1aints, are a part of 
" that very foldiery which to this day have been 
" fo full of honour and loyalty, and \vith whom, 
" for fifty years, I have lived the cOlnrade and the 
" friend. 
" What incomprehenfible fpirit of delirium and 
" delufion has all at once led them afiray? Whilft 
" you are indefatigable in efiabliíhing uniformity 
"in the empire, and moulding the whole into 
" one coherent and confiftent body; \vhilft the 
" French are taught by you, at once the refpeéè 
" \vhich the laws O'we to the rights of man, and 
" that \vhich the citizens owe to the la\VS, the ad. 
" miniftratÏon of the army prefents nothing but 
"difturbance and confufion. I fee in more than 
" one corps the bonds of difcipline relaxed or 
" broken; the moft unheard-of pretenfions avow.. 

, cd dircéì:ly and \vithout any difguife; the 01".. 
" dinances 
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cc dinances \vithout force; the chiefs \vithout au- 
cc thority; the military cheft and the colours car- 
" ried off; the authority of the king himfe1f [ri- 
, 
"film teneatisJ proudly defied; the officers clef.. 
"pifed, degraded, threatened, driven a\vay, and 
" fOlne of them prifoners in the midft of thcir 
" corps, dragging on a precarious life in the bofom 

, of difguft and humiliation. To fill up the mea- 
" fure of all thefe horrours, the commandants of 
" places have had their throats cut, under the eyes, 
" and almoft in the arms of their o\vn foldiers. 
"Thefe evils are great; but they are not the 
" worfi confequences \vhich may be produced by 
" fuch military infurreåions. Sooner or later they 
" lTIay n1enace the nation itfelf. The nature of 
"things requires that the army fhould never aét 
" but as an inflruJ1lcnt. The moment that, erea- 
" ing itfelf into a deliberative body, it fhall acr ac- 

, cording to its own refolutions, the governmcnt., 
" he it what it may, will immediately dtgenera/e into a 
" military democracy; a fpecics of political manner, 
"\vhich has ahvays ended by devouring thofe 
" \\'ho have produced it. ' 
" After all this, who Inufi: not be alarmed at 
" the irregular confultations, and turbulent COlTI- 
" mittccs, formed in fome regiments by the C0111- 
"mon foldicrs and non-co111nlifiioncd oflicers, 
" \vithout the knowledge, or even in contempt 
" of the authority of th
ir fuperiours; although 
" the 
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" the prefence and concurrence of thofe fuperiourS'
 
" could give no authority to fuch monftrous de- 
" mocratick affemblies [cOIn ices J." 
It is not neceffary to add llluch to this finiíhed 
piéìure: finHhed as far as its canvafs admits; but, 
as I apprehend, not taking in the whole of the na- 
ture and complexity of the diforders of this mili- 
tary democracy, 'which, the minifter at war truly 
and wifely obferves, \vherever it exifts, mufi be 
the true conftitution of the fiate, by whatever for- 
mal appellation it Inay pafs. For, though he in. 
forms the aiTembly that the more confiderable 
part of the army have not cafi off their obedience, 
but are ftill attached to their duty, yet thofe tra- 
vellers who have feen the corps whofe condua is 
the beft, rather obferve in them the abfence of 
mutiny than the exifience of difcipline. 
I cannot help paufing here for a moment, to re- 
flea upon the expref1ìons of furprife which this 
Ininifier has let fan, relative to the exceffes he re- 
lates. To hÍ1n the departure of the troops from 
their ancient principles of loyalty and honour 
fcems quite inconceivable. Surely thofe to whom 
he addreffes himfe1f kno\v the caufes of it but too 
wen. They know the doB:rines which they have 
preached, the decrees which they have paffed, the 
pracrices \vhich they have countenanced. The 
foldiers remember the 6th of Oétober. They re- 
coIled the French guards. They have not forgot 
the 
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the taking of the king's callies in Paris, and at 
Marfeilles. That the governours in both pIaces 
were murdered with impunity, is a faét that has 
not paffed out of their minds. They do not aban- 
don the principles Iaid do\"n fo ofientatioußy and 
laboriouny of the equality of men. They cannot 
{hut their eyes to the degradation of the \vhole 
nobleffe of France; and the furpreffion of the 
very idea of a geIatIeman. The total abolition of 
titles and difiinéHons is not lofi upon them. But 
IV1. du Pin is afioniíhed at their difloyalty, 'when 
the doétors of the affembly have taught them at 
the fame time the refpeét due to !avo's. It is 
eafy to judge which of the two forts of lcffons 
men \vith arms in their hands are likely to learn. 
As to the authority of the king, \\
e may colIca: 
from the minificr himfclf (if any argumcnt on 
that head were not quite fuperßuous) that it is 
not of more confidcration with thefe troops, than 
it is with every body clfe. "The king," fays he, 
" has over and over again repeated his orders to 
" put a ftop to thefe excdfes: but, in fa terrible 
" a crifis, your [the aífcmbly's] concurrence is be- 
" come indifpenfably neceffary to prevent the eviIs 
"which menace the fiate. rOll unite to the 
" force of the legifiati ve power, that of opinion fiill 
" more important." To be fure the army can 
have 110 opinion of the power or authority of 
the king. Perhaps the foldicr has by this time 
learned, 
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learned, that the affelnbly itfelf does not enjoy-a 
much greater degree of liberty than that royal 
figure. 
It is now to be fcen what has becn propofed in 
this exigency, one of the greateR that can happen 
in a fiate. The Ininifier requefts the affelnbly to 
array itfelf in all its terrours, and to call forth all 
its Inajefty. Ife defires that the grave and fevere 
principles announced by them may give vigour to 
the king's proclamation. After this \ve fhould 
have looked for courts civil and martial; break- 
ing of fOlne corps, decimating others, and all tbe 
terrible means "yhich neceffity has employed in 
fuch cafes to arreft the progrefs of th
 moft ter.. 
rible of all evils; particularly, one might expea
 
that a ferious inquiry would be made into tbe mur- 
der of commandants in the view of their foldiers. 
N at one word of all this, or of any thing like it. 
.t\.fter they had been told that the foldiery tramp- 
led upon the decrees of the affembly promulgated 
by the king, the affembly pafs new decrees; and 
they authorize the king to make new proclama- 
tions. After the fecretary at ,var had fiated that 
the regiments had paid no regard to oaths prétés 
avec la plus i1Ilpofante fllemnité-they propofe- 
what? More oaths. They renew decrees and pro- 
clalnations as they experience their infufficiency, 
and they multiply oaths in proportion as they 
,vcaken, in the minds of lnen, the fanéHons of 
religion. 
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religion. I hope that handy abridgments of tht 
excellent fenllons of Voltaire, d' AIClnbert, Dide. 
rot, and Hclvetius, on the Immortality of the SouJ, 
on a particular fuperintending Providence, and on 
a Future State of Rc,,'ards and Puniihments, arc 
fent down to the fi)ldiers along \vith their civick 
oaths. Of this I have no doubt; as I underfiand 
that a certain defcription of reading Blakes no in- 
confiderable part of their military excrcifes, and 
that they are fulI as well fupplied ".ith the amnlU.. 
nition of pamphlets as of cartridges. 
To prevent the mifchiefs arifing from confpi.. 
racies, irregular confultations, fcditious commit- 
tees, and monfirous democratick affelllbIies [' co.. 
, mitia, cornices'] of the foldicrs, and aU the dif- 
orders arifing from idlcnefs, luxury, dií1ipation, 
and infubordination, I believe the lTIofi afionifh- 
ing means have been ufed that ever occurred to 
men, even in aU the inventions of this proIifick 
age. It is no lefs than this :- The king has pro.. 
mulgated in circular letters to all the reginlentg 
his direa authority and encouragclnent, that the 
fcvcral corps íhould join themfelvc:, 
vith the dubs 
and confederations in the feveral municipalities, 
and mix \vith them in their fcans and civick en.. 
tertainmcnts! This jolly difcip1inc, it feClTIS, is to 
{often the ferocity of their Ininds; to reconcile 
them to their bottle companions of other defcrip.. 
clons; and to merge particular confpiracies in 
more 
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n10re general afTociations. * That this remedy 
would be pleafing to the foldiers, as they are de.. 
fcribed by Mr. de la Tour du Pin, I Gln readily 
believe; and that, however mutinous otherwife, 
they "viII dutifully fubmit theinfelves to theft royal 
proclamations. But I fhould quefiion "vhether all 
this civick fwearing, clubbing, and feafiing, \vould 
clifpofe them more than at prefent they are dif- 
pofed, to an obedience to their officers; or teach 
theln better to fubmit to the aufiere rules of Inili- 
tary difcipline. It will Inake them admirable ci. 
tizens after the French mode, but not quite fo 
good foldiers after any mode. A doubt might 
,vell arife, \vhether the converfations at thefe good 
tables \vould fit them a great deal the better for 
the charaé1:er of mere inflrumeJlts, \vhich this vete- 
ran officer and ftatefman jufUy obferves the nature 
of things ahvays requires an anny to be. 
Concerning the likelihood of this improvement 
in difcipline, by the frce converfation of the fol- 
Jicrs "vith the municipal fefiive focieties, which is 


.. Camme fa majefté y a reconnu, non une fyftème d'a1focia. 
tions particulières, mais une réunion de volontes ùe taus les 
:François pour la liberté et la profpé,ité communes, aií1fi pour 
Ie maìntien de l' ordre pnbliq\le; i1 a penfé qu'il convenoit que 
chaque régiment prit part à ces fêtes civìques pour multiplier 
]es rapports, et referrer les liens d'union entre lcs citoyens et lcs 
troupes.-Left I fuouIJ not be credited, I infert the words, au.. 
thorizing the troops to feaCt with the popular confederacies. 
thus 
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t1 1 us officially encouraged by royal authority and 
fanélion, \ve may judge by the !tate of the llluni- 
cÏpalities themfelves, furnHhed to us by the \\'ar 
Jninifier in this very fpeech. He conceives good 
hopes of the fuccefs of his endeavours to\vards re- 
fioring order for the prefent from the good difpo- 
fition of certain regiments; but he finds fome- 
thing cloudy \yith regard to the future. As to 
preventing the return of confufion, " for this, the 
<<adminift:ration (fays he) cannot be anf\vcrablc 
" to you, as long as they fee the lllunicipalities 
"arrogate to themfelves an authority over the 
" troops, \vhich your infiitutions have referved 
"wholly to the monarch. You have fixed the 
" limits of the n1Ïlitary authority and the muni. 
" cipal authority. You have bound
d the aå:ioD 7 
" which you have permitted to the latter ovcr 
"the former, to the right of requifition; but 
c, nevcr did the letter or the fpirit of your decrees 
"authorize the commons in thefe municipalities 
" to break the officers, to try them, to give orders 
" to the foldiers, to drive then1 froln the poft:; 
" committed to their guard, to fi:op thelTI in thcir 
" marches ordered by the king, or, in a \vord, to 
" enfiave the troops to the caprice of each of the 
" citics or evcn market to\vns through which they 
" are to pars." 
Such is the charaéler and difpofition of the mu- 
nicipal fociety ,vhich is to reclaim tIIC foldiery, to 
bring 
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bring them back to the true principles of military 
fubordination, and to rcnder thelll l11achines in 
the hands of the fupremc po\ver of the country! 
Such are the diftemper5 of the Frcnch troops! 
Such is their cure! As the arlllY is, fo is the navy. 
The municipalities fuperfcde the orders of the af- 
fcmbly, and the feamen in their turn fuperfede 
the orders of the municipalities. From my heart 
I pity the condition of a refpcétable fervant of the 
publick, like this ,var Ininiíler, obliged in his old 
age to pledge the affembly in their cÍvick cups, 
and to enter '\vith a hoary head into all the fan. 
taftick vagaries of thefe juvenile po1iticians. Such 
fchemcs are not like propofitions coming from a 
l11an of fifty ye:lrs wear and teJ.r amongft man- 
kind. They feem rather fuch as ought to be ex- 
peéted from thofe grand compounders in politicks, 
\vho fhorten the road to their degrees in the fiate; 
and have a certain in\vard fanatical affurance and 
illumination upon aU fubjeéts; upon the credit of 
\vhich one of their doélors has thought fit, with 
great applaufe, and greater fuccefs, to caution the 
a{fembly not to attend to 01d men, or to any per. 
fons who valued themfelves upon their experience. 
I fuppofe all the Ininifiers of fiate mufl qualify, 
and take this teft; wholly abjuring the errours and 
herefies of experience and obfervation. Every 
man has his o\vn reliíh. But I think if I could 
Dot attain to the wifdolll, I would at leaft preferve 
fomething 
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fomething of the fiiff and peremptory dignity of 
age. Thefe gentlemen deal in regeneration; but 
at any price I fhould hardly yield my rigid fibres 
to be regeneratcd by them; nor begin, in my 
grand clin1aéterick, to fquall in their new accents, 
or to fiarnmer, in my fecond cradle, the elemental 
founds of their barbarous metaphyficks. * Si ifii 
mihi /argiantur ut repuerifcam, ct in corum cun;s va- 
giam, va/de recufem! 
The imbecility of any part of the puerile and 
pedantick fyfiem, ,vhich they call a confiitution, 
cannot be laid open ,vithout difcovering the utter 
infufficiency and mifchief of every other part \"ith 
which it comes in con taB:, or that bears any the 
remoteft relation to it. You cannot propofe a re- 
medy for the incompetence of the cro\vn, \vithout 
difplaying the debility of the aírembly. You can"' 
not deliberatc on the confufion of the army of the 
fiate, ,yithout diídofing the worfe difordcrs of the 
armed municipalities. The military Jays open the 
civil, and the civil betrays the military anarchy. I 
\viíh every body carefully to perufc the eloquent 
fpeech (fuch it is) of Monf. de la Tour du Pin. 
Hc aUl ibutcs the falvation of the municipalities 
to the good behaviour of forne of the troops. 
Thefe troops are to prefervc the ,vell-difpofcd part 
of the lnunicipalities, which is confeffed to be 


· The \Var-minifter has fince quitted the fchool and rdigncd 
bi
 of1ìcp. 
VOL. Y'. C c tIu,' 
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the weaken, fro111 the pillage of the \vorfe difpofed, 
,yhich is the firongefi. But the municipalities af- 
fea a fovereignty, and will command thofe troops 
'which are neceffary for their pro
eaion. Indeed 
they ll1Ufi: command them or court them. The 
municipalities, by the neceffity of their fituation, 
and by the republican powers they have obtained, 
Itlufi, \vith relation to the military, be the maf- 
ters, or the fervants, or the confederates, or each 
fucceffively; or they mull make a jumble of all 
together, according to circumfi:ances. '''hat go.. 
vernl11ent is there to coerce the army but the 
municipality, or the municipality but the army? 
To pre[erve concord 'where authority is extin- 
guiíhed, at the hazard of all confequences, the af- 
1èn1bly attempts to cure the diftelnpers by the dif- 
tClnpers thclnfelves; and they hope to preferve 
theo1felves from a purely military democracy, by 
giving it a deb:luched intereft in the municipal. 
If the foldi
rs once come to mix for any time in 
the municipal clllbs, cabals and confederacies, an 
eledive attraétion \vill draw them to the loweft 
.1nd moil dcfperate part. With them \vill be their 
habits, affections, and fymp:lthies. The military 
confpiracies, which arc to be remedied by civick 
confederacics; the rebellious municipalities, \vhich 
:lre to be rendered obedient by furnifhing thenl 
'with the means of feducing the very an11ies of the 
fi.!te that are to keep thenl in order; all thefe 
chÏ1ncras 
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chimeras of a monftrous and portentous policy, 
muft aggravate the confufion from which they 
have arifen. There muft be blood. The want of 
common judgment manifefied in the confiruéHon 
of all their defcriptions of forces, and in all their 
kinds of civil and judicial authorities, \viU make 
it flow. Difordcrs may be quieted in one time 
and in one part. They ,vill break out in others; 
becaufe the evil is radical and intrinfick. All thefe 
fchemes of mixing mu tinous foldiers with fedi- 
tious citizens, muft weaken fUll more and more 
the military conneétion of foldiers \vith their offi. 
cers, as well as add military and mutinous audacity 
to turbulent artificers and peafants. To fecurc a 
real army, the officer íhould be firfl: and laft in the 
eye of the foldicr; firft and laft in his attention, 
obferv:lnce and efl:eem. Officers it feems there are 
to be, whofe chief qualification rnuft be temper 
and patience. They arc to manage their troops 
by eJeéüoneering arts. They mufi bear themfclves 
as candidates not as commanders. But as by fuch 
means power may be occafionally in their hands, 
the authority by which they are to be nominated 
becomes of high importance. 
"\Vhat you may do finally does pot appear; nor 
is it of much moment, ,vhilft the firange and con- 
tradiaory relation bct\\yecn your army and all the 
parts of your rcpublick, as \vell as the puzzled re- 
lation of thofe pans to each other and to the whole, 
C c 2 remain 
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remain as t11eyare. You feern to have given the 
provifional nomination of the officers, in the firft 
infiance. to the king, \vith a referve of approba- 
tion by the national affelnbly. lYlen \vho have an 
intcreft to purfue are extremely fagacious in dif- 
covering the true feat of power. They mull foon 
perceive that thofe \\1ho can negative indefinìtely, 
in reality appoint. The officers mull: therefore 
look to their intrigues in the affcmbly, as the fole 
certain road to promotion. Still, however, by 
your new conftitution they rnuft begin their foli- 
citation at court. This double negotiation for 
military rank feems to me a contrivance as \veIl 
adapted, as if it were fiudied for no other end, to 
promote facrion in the affembly itfelf, relative to 
this vaft military patronage; and then to poifon 
the corps of officers with faéHons of a nature {till 
more dangerous to the fafety of government, 
upon any bottom on which it can be placed, and 
defiruéHve in the end to the efficacy of the army 
itfclf. Thofe officers, \vho lofe the promotions in- 
tended for them by the crown, muft become of a 
faéìion oppofite to that of the affembly which has 
rcjeéìed their claims, and muft nouriíh difcontents 
in the heart of the army againft the ruling powers. 
Thofe officers, on the other hand, \\'ho, by carry- 
ing their point through an intereft in the affem- 
bly, feel themfclvcs to be at beft only fecond in 
the good-will of the cro\vn, though firft in that of 
the 
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the affembly, nlufi flight an authority which 
\vou]d not advance and could not retard their 
prolnotion. If to avoid thefe evils you \vill have 
no other rule for command or pr01llotion than fe- 
niority, you \viII have an army of formality; at 
the fame time it will become nlore independent, 
and more of a lllilitary republick. Not they, but 
the king is the machine. A king is not to be de.. 
pofed by halves. If he is not every thing in the 
command of an army, he is nothing. What is the 
effect of a power placed nominLllly at the head of 
the army, \vho to that army is no object of grati- 
tude, or of fear? Such a cypher is not fit for the 
adminillration of an objeå:, of all things the moil 
delicate, the fupreme cOlllmand of military men. 
They muft be confirained (and their inclinations 
lead them to \vhat their necefiìties require) by a 
real, vigorous, effeåive, decided, perfonal autho- 
rity. The authority of the aífclllbly itfelf fuffers 
by paffing through fuch a debilitating ch.lnnel as 
they have chofcn. The army will not long look 
to an aíTcmbly aB:ing through the organ of falfe 
{hcw, and palpable illlpofition. They \vill not fe- 
rioufly yield obedience to a prifoner. They will 
either defpife a pageant, or they will pity a captive 
king. This relation of your al my to the cro\vn 
'will, if I am not greatly mifiaken, become a fcrious 
dilemma in your politicks. 
It is befides to be confidered, whether an a{fcm... 
C c 3 b1r 
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bly like yours, even fuppofing that it '''''as in pot- 
feffion of another fort of org,ln through which its 
orders were to pafs, is fit for promoting the obe.. 
dience and difcipline of an army. It is known, 
that armies have hitherto yielded a very precarious 
and uncertain obedience to any fenate, or popular 
authority; and they ,villieafi of all yield it to an 
a1fembly which is to only have a continuance of 
two years. The officers muil totally lofe the cha- 
raéterillick difpofition of military men, if they fee 
with perfeét fubmiffion and due admiration, the 
dominion of pleaders; efpecially when they find, 
that they have a ne\v court to pay to an endkfs 
fucceffion of thofe pleaders; whofe military policy, 
and the genius of ,vhofe command (if they fhould 
have any) muft be a5 uncertain as their duration 
is tranfient. In the weaknefs of one kind of au- 
thority, and in the fluétuation of all, the officers 
of an army will ren1ain for forne time mutinous 
and full of faétion, until fome popular general, 
\vho underftands the art of conciliating the fol- 
diery, and who poffefies the true fpirit of com- 
mand, {hall draw the eyes of all Inen upon him- 
felf. Armies wiU obcy hiln on his perfonal ac- 
count. There is no other way of fecuring military 
obedience in this fiate of things. But the moment 
in ,vhich that event {hall happen, the perfon who 
really commands the army is your mailer; the 
mailer (that is littIe) of your king, the nlafier of 
your 
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your affembly, the mafier of your ,,,hole repub- 
lick. 
How came the aífembly by thcir prefellt po\\rcr 
over the army? Chicfly, to be fure, by debauch- 
ing the foldiers from their officers. They have 
begun by a moft terrible operation. They have 
touched the central point, about which the parti- 
cles that compofe armies are at repofe. They have 
defiroyed the principle of obedience in the great 
effcntial critical link between the officer and the 
foldier,juft where the chain of military fubordina- 
tion commences, and on ,vhich the whole of that 
fyfiem depends. The foldier is told he is a citi- 
zen, and has the rights of man and citizen. The 
righ t of a man, he is told, is to be his o\vn gover- 
nour, and to be ruled only by thofe to \vhom he de- 
legates that felf-government. It is very natural he 
fhould think that he ought mofi of all to have 
his choice where he is to yield the greatefi degree 
of obedience. He win therefore, in aU proba- 
bility, fyfiematically do, \vhat he does at prefent 
occafionally; that is, he will exercife at leafi a ne- 
gative in the choice of his officers. At prcfent the 
oflìcers are kno\vn at beft to be only penniffi\-e, 
and on their good behaviour. In faa, there have 
been many infiances in \vhich they have been ca- 
fhiered by their corps. IIere is a fccond negative 
on the choice of the king; a negative as effeétual 
at leafi as the other of the affembly. The foldiers 
C c 4 kno\v 
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know already that it has been a quefiion, not ill 
received in the national afTembly, \\'hether they 
ought not to have the direét choice of their of- 
ficers, or fome proportion of thcln? \Vhen fuch 
matters are in deliberation it is no extravagant 
fuppofition that they will incline to the opinion 
mofi favourable to their prctenfions. They will 
not bear to be deemed the army of an ilnprifoned 
king, whilft another anny in the 1:llne country, 
with whom too they are to feafi anù confederate, 
is to be confidered as the free army of a free con- 
fiitution. They wi}] caft their eyes on the other 
and more permanent army; I mean the munici.. 
pal. That corps, they \vell kno\v, does aétually 
eleét its own officers. They may not be able to 
difcern the grounds of difiinB:ion on \vhich they 
are not to eleét a Marquis de la Fayette (or 'what 
is his new name) of their own. If this eleétion of 
a commander in chief be a part of the rights of 
men, why not of theirs? They fee c!eB:ive jufiiccs 
of peace, eleâ:ive judges, eleétive curates, eleétive 
biíhops, eleétive nlunicipJlitics, and cleétive com- 
manders of the Parifian army.-\Vhy íhould they 
alone be excluded? Are the brave troops of France 
the only men in that nation \vho are not the fit 
judges of military merit, and of the qualifications 
nece{fary for a commander in chief? Are they paid 
by the fiate, and do they therefore lofe the rights 
of men? They are a part of that nation them,. 
felves, 
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felves, and contribute to that pay. And is not the 
king, is not the national affembly, and are not all 
who elea the national affembly, likewife paid? In
 
{lead of feeing all thefe forfeit their rights by their 
receiving a falary, they perceive that in all thefe 
cafes a falary is given for the exercife of thoíè 
rights. All your refolutions, all your proceedings, 
all your debates, all the works of your doétors in 
religion and politicks, have indufirioufiy been put 
into thcir hands; and you expeét that they. ",ill 
apply to their own cafe jufi as much of your doc. 
trines and cxamples as fuits your pleafure. 
:Every thing depends upon the anny in fuch a 
govcrnment as yours; for you havc indufirioufiy 
defiroyed all the opinions, and prcjudices, and, as 
far as in you lay, all the infiincrs \vhich fupport 
government. Therefore the moment any dif- 
ference arifes between your national affelnb]y and 
any part of tþe nation; you muft have recourfe 
to force. Nothing elfe is Jeft to you; or rather 
you have left nothing elfe to yourfclves. You fee 
by the report of your ,,'ar minifier, that the dif. 
tribution of the army is in a great lTIcafure made 
,vith a vicw of internal coercion. t!: You Inull: rule 
by an army; and you have infufed into that army 
by which you rule, as \\'cll as into the whole body 
of the nation, principles \vhich after a time mull: 
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difable you in the ufe you refolve to Inake of it. 
The king is to call out troops to acr againfi: his 
people, when the ,vorld has been told) and the af- 
fertion is fiill ringing in our ears, that troop
 
ought not to fire on citizens. The colonies aifert 
to themfelves an independent conftitutÏon and a 
free trade. They mull: be conllrained by troops. 
In what chapter of your code of the rights of men 
Ølre they able to read, that it is a part of the right
 
of men to have their commerce monopolized and 
reftrained for the benefi t of others? As the colo- 
nills rife on you, the negroes rife on thelTl. Troops 
again-Mafiàcre, torture, hanging! Thefe arc 
your rights of men! Thefe are the fruits of meta.. 
phyfick declarations ,vantonly made, and íhame- 
fully retraâed! It was but the other day that the 
farmers of land in one of your provinces refufed 
to pay fOlne forts of rents to the lord of the foil. 
In confequence of this you decree, that the COUIl- 
try people {hall pay all rents and dues, except thofe 
which as grievances you have aboliíhed; and if 
they refufe, then you order the king to march 
troops againfi them. You lay do\vn ITletaphyfick 
propofitions ,vhich infcr univerL:\1 confcquences, 
and then you attempt to lilnit logick by defpot- 
ifm. The leaders of the prefent fyficlTI tell them 
of their rights, as men, to take fortre{fes, to mur.. 
der guards, to feize on kings ,vithout the leaft ap- 
pearance of authority even frOln the affembly, 
w hilft, 
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'\vhilfi, as the fovereign legiilative body, that 
affembly was fitting in the name of the nation- 
and yet thefe leaders prefume to order out the 
troops which have aéted in thefe very diforders, to 
coerce thofe who fhall judge on the principles, and 
follow the examples, \vhich have been guaranteed 
by their ov;n approbation. 
The leaders teach the people to abhor and rejecr 
all feodality as the barbarifm of tyranny, and they 
tell them after\vards ho\v nluch of that barbarous 
tyranny they are to bear with patience. As they 
are prodigal of light \vith regard to grievances, fo 
the people find them [paring in the extreme \vith 
regard to redrefs. They know that not only 
certain quit.rents and perfonal duties, \vhich you 
have permitted them to redeem (but have fur- 
nifhed no money for the redemption) are as no- 
thing to thofe burthens for \vhich you have made 
no provifion at all. They kno\\r, that almofi the 
whole [yfieln of landed property in its origin is 
feudal; that it is the difiributÏon of the po{feflions 
of the original proprietors, made by a barbarous 
conqueror to his barbarous infiruments; and that 
the mofi grievous effecrs of the conquefi are the 
land rents of every kind, as without queftion they 
are. 
The peafants, in all probability, arc the defccnd- 
ants of thefe ancient proprietors, ROlnans or 
Gauls. But if they fail, in any degree, in the 
titles 
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titles which they make on the principlcs of anti. 
quaries and lawyers, they retreat into the citadel 
of the fights of men. There they find that men 
are equal; and the earth, the kind and equal mo- 
ther of all, ought not to be monopolized to fofter 
the pride and luxury of any men, \vho by nature 
are no better than thelnfelves, and ,vho, if they 
do not labour for their bread, are worfe. They 
find, that by the la\vs of nature the occupant and 
{ubduer of the foil is the true proprietor; that 
there is no prefcription againfi nature; and that 
the agreements (,vhere any there are) ,vhich have 
been made ,,'ith the landlords, during the tilne of 
flavery, are only the effea of durcíre and force; 
and that when the peoplc re-entcred into the rights 
of men, thofe agreements ,\Tere made as void, as 
every thing eJfe ,,'hich had been fcttled under the 
prevalence of the old fcudal and arifiocratick ty- 
ranny. They will tell you that they fee no diffe- 
rence between an idler \vith a hat and a n:ttional 
cockade, and an idler in a co\vl or in a rochet. 
If you ground the title to rents on fuccef1ìon and 
prefcription, they tell you from the fpeech of Mr. 
Camus, publifhed by the national aírembly for their 
information, that things in begun cannot avail 
themfelves of prefcription ; that the title of thefe 
lords was vicious in its origin; and that force is 
at leaft as bad as fraud. As to the title by fuc- 
ceffion, they will tell you, that the fucceflÌon of thofc 
who 
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who have cultivated the foil is the true pedigree 
of property, and not rotten parchments and filly 
fubfiitutions; that the lords have enjoyed their 
ufurpation too long; and that if they allow to 
thefe lay monks any charitable penfion, they 
ought to be thankful to the bounty of the true 
proprietor, "T ho is fo generous to\vards a faUe 
daitnant to his goods. 
\Vhen the peafan ts give you back that coin of 
fophiftick reafon, on \vhich you bave fet your 
image and fuperfcription, you cry it down ;s bafe 
money, and tell them you \vill pay for the future 
with French guards, and dragoons, and huffars. 
You hold up, to chaftife them, the fecond.hand au- 
thority of a king, \vho is only the infirument of 
defiroying, '\\!ithout any po\\'er of proteéìingeither 
the people or his own penon. Through him it 
feems you will make yourfelves obeyed. They 
anfwer, You have taught us that there are no 
gentlemcn; and \vhich of your principles tcach 
us to bo\v to kings \vhom we have not eleéted? 
\Ve kno\v, \\,ithout your teaching, that lands 
were given for the fupport of feudal dignities, 
feudal titles, and feudal offices. \\Then you took 
down the caufc as a grievance, '\vhy fhould the 
more grievous effett remain? As there are now 
no hereditary honours, and no diftinguifhed fa- 
nlilies, why are we taxeù to maintain ,,,hat }TOU 
tell us ought not to exifi? You have fent dO\\Tn our 
old 
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old ariftocratick landlords in no other charaé1:er f 
and with no other title, but that of exacrors under 
your authority. Have you endeavoured to make 
thefe your rent-gatherers refpecrable to us? No. 
You have fent them to us \vith their arms re- 
verfed, their fhields broken, their impreffes de- 
faced; and fo difplumed, degraded, and meta.. 
morphofed, fuch unfeathered t\vo-legged things, 
that we no longer know them. They are {hangers 
to us. They do not even go by the names of our 
ancient lords. Phyfically they may be the fame 
men; though ,ve are not quite fure of that, on 
your new philofophick doB:rines of perfonal iden"- 
tity. In all other refpecrs they are totally changed. 
We do not fee why we h
ve not as good a right 
to refufe them their rents, as you have to abrogate 
all their honours, titles, and diftinétions. This 
we have never commiffioned you to do ; and it is 
one inftance, among many indeed, of your af- 
fumption of undelegated pow'er. We fee the 
burghcrs of Paris, through their clubs, their mobs, 
and their national guards, direB:ing you at their 
pleafure, and giving that as la\v to you, which, 
under your authority, is tranfmitted as law to us. 
Through you, thefe burghers difpofe of the lives 
and fortunes of us all. Why {hould not you at.. 
tend as much to the defircs of the laborious huf.. 
bandlnan with regard to our rent, by which we 
are atfecred in the moil fcrious manner, as you do 
to 
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to tbe den1ands of thefe infolent burghers, rela.. 
tive to difiinétions and titles of honour, by which 
neither they nor we are affeéted at all? But \ve 
.find you pay more regard to their fancies than to 
our neceffities. Is it among the rights of man to 
pay tribute to his equals? Before this meafure of 
yours, we might have thought 'we were not per- 
feéHy equal. 'Ve might have entertained forne 
old, habitual, unmeaning prepoffeffion in favour of 
thofe landlords; but \ve cannot conceive with 
what other vie\"\ì'" than that of defiroying all rcfpeét 
to them, you could have made the la\v that de- 
grades them. You have forbidden us to treat 
thcm with any of the old formalities of refpeél:, 
and now you fend troops to fibre and to bayone,t 
us into a fubmiffion to fcar and force, which you 
<lid not fuffcr us tu yield to the mild authority of 
opinion. 
The ground of forne of thefe arguments is 
horrid and ridiculous to all rational ears; but to 
the politicians of metaphyficks who have opened 
fchools for fophifiry, and made efiablifhments for 
anarchy, it is folid and concIufive. It is obvious, 
that on a Inere confidcration of the right, the 
leaders in the affel11hly \vould not in the leall have 
ferupled to abrogate the rents along with the titles 
and family enfigns. It \vould be only to follo\v 
up the principle of their rcafol1ings, and to com.. 
plcte 
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plete the analogy of their conduét. But the}"' had 
newly poffeffed themfelves of a great body of 
landed property by confifcation. They had thi
 
commodity at market; and the market would 
have been \vholly dcfiroyed, if they \vere to per- 
mit the huíbandtnen to riot in the fpeculations 
'with which they fo freely intoxicated themfelves.. 
The only fecurity \vhich property enjoys in any 
one of its defcriptions, is from the interefts of 
their rapacity \vith regard to fOlne other. They 
11ave left nothing but their o\\'n arbitrary plea- 
furc to determine \vhat property is to be protected 
and what fubverted. . 
Neither have they left any principle by \vhich 
any of their municipalities can be bound to obe- 
dience; or even confcientioufiy obliged not to fe- 
parate froln the whole to become independent, 
or to connett itfelf with fome other fiate. The 
people of Lyons, it feems, have refufcd lately to 
pay taxes. Why fhould they not? What lawful 
authority is there left to exaét: them? The king 
impofed forne of them. The old ftates, methc- 
dized by orders, fettled the more ancient. They 
Inay fay to the affembly, Who are you, that are 
not our kings, nor the ftates we have eleéìed, nor 
fit on the principles on which \\re have eleéted 
you? And \vho are we, that when \ve fee the ga- 
belles which you have ordered to be paid, "rholly 
íhakel1 
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fhaken off,. ,vhen \ve fee the aa of difobedience 
after\vards ratified by yourîelvcs, who are \ve, 
that we are not to judge \vhat taxes we ought or 
ought not to pay, and are not to avail ourfelves 
of the fame powers, the validity of \vhich you 
have approved in others? To this the anfwer is, 
We will fend troops. The laft reafon of kings, 
is ahvays the firfi: \vith your affembly. This mi- 
Iitaryaid may ferve for a time, \\yhilH: the impref- 
fion of the increafe of pay remains, and the vanity 
of being umpires in all difputes is flattered. 
ut 
this \veapon \vill fnap íhort, unfaithful to the hand 
that employs it. The affembly - keep a [chool 
\\rhere, fyftematically, and ",'ith unremitting per- 
feverance, they teach principles, and form regula- 
tions defiruB:ive to all fpirit of fubordination, 
civil and military-and then they expeét that they 
fhall hold in obedience an anarchick people by an 
;lnarchick army. 
The municipal army, \\yhich, according to their 
new policy, is to balance this national army, if 
confidercd in itfelf only, is of a confi:itution much 
more fimple, and in every refpeét lefs exception- 
able. It is a Inere democratick body, unconnc8:ed 
\vith the crown or the kingdom; armed, and 
trained, and officered at the pleafure of the difiriéts 
to \vhich the corps feverally belong; and the per- 
fonal fervice of the individuals, \vho cOlnpofe, or 
the fine in lieu of perfonal fcrvicc, are direé1:ed by 
VOL. V. D d the 
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. the L'unc authority. * Nothing is more unifonn. 
If, ho,vevcr, confidered in any relation to the 
crown, to the national aiTenlbly, to the publick 
tribunals, or to the other arnlY, or confidered in 
a vie,,, to any coherence or conneéì:ion between its 
parts, it feenlS a monRer, and can Ilardly fail to 
terminate its perplexed movenlents in fOine great 
national caI:l1nity. It is a worfe prefer\'ative of a 
general confiitution, than the fyfiafis of Crete, or 
the confederation of Poland, or any other ill-de- 
vifed correéì:iye which has yet been ilnagined, in 
tIIC ncccffities produced by an ill-confiruéted fyf.. 
tenl of gO\Trnlnent. 
J-tn'ing concluded nlY fc\v relnarks on the con- 
llitution of the fuprelne po\ver, the executive, the 
judicature, the nÚlitary, and on the rceriproeal re- 
lation of aU thefc cfiabliHllnents, I {hall fay f0t11e- 
thing of the ability f11Cwcd by your legiflators 
with regard to th
 rcvenuc. 
In their proceedings relative to this objeé1:, if 
poffible, fiill fewer traces appear of political judg- 
ment or financial rclource. \Vhen the flates Illet, 


Of. I fee by l\fr. 
ecker's account, that the national guards of 
l
a.ris have received, over anù above the lOoney levied witbin _ 
their own city, about 145,0001. Herling out of the publick trea- 
fure. \Ybether this be .10 aéìual payment for the nine months 
of their exif1ence, or an eftimatc of tbeir )'early charge, I do not 
clearly perceive. It is of no great impo-rtance, as c{'rwinJ)" the} 
ma)' take whatever they plcJ.re. 


it 
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it feelned to be the great objea to improve the 
fyfiem of revenue, to enlarge its colleaion, to 
dcanfe it of oppreffion and vexation, and to eftab- 
liíh it on the moft folid footing. Great were the 
expeél:ations entertained on that head throughout 
Europe. It was by this grand arrangement that 
France was to fiand or fall; and this became, ,in 
Iny opinion, very properly, the teft by \vhich the 
{kill and patriotifm of thofe who ruled in that af- 
felnbly 'would be tried. I'he revenue of the fiate 
is the flate. In effcét all depends upon it, \vhether 
for fupport or for reformation. The dignity of 
every occupation wholly depends upon the quan- 
tityand the kind of virtue 
hat may be exerted 
in it. As all great qualities of the mind which 
operate in publick, and are not merely fuffering 
and paffive, require force for their difplay, I had 
ahnoft faid for their unequivocal exifience, the re- 
venue, which is the fpring of all po\\.er, becomes 
in its adminifiration the fphere of evcry aaive 
virtue. Publick virtue, being of a nature mag- 
nificent and í
plendid, infiituted for great things, 
and converfant about great conccrns, requires 
abundant fcope and room, and cannot fpread and 
grow under confinclnent, and in circulnfiance::, 
H:raitened, narrow, and fordid. Through thc re- 
vcnue alonc the body politick can aa in its true 
genius and charaB:er, and therefore it \vill difþlay 
jufi as much of its collcétive virtue, and as much 
D d 2 of 
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of that virtue which may charaB:erife thofe who 
move it, and are, as it were, its life and guiding 
principle, as it is poffeífed of a juft revenue. For 
from hence not only magnanim
ty, and liberality, 
and beneficence, and fortitude, and providence, 
and the tutelary proteB:ion of all good arts, derive 
their food, and the growth of their organs,\ but 
continence, and felf-denial, and labour, and vigi- 
lance, and frugality, and whatevcr elfe there is in 
which the mind fhews itfelf above the appetite, are 
no where more in their proper element than in the 
provifion and diftribution of the publick wealth. 
It is therefore not without reafon that the fcience 
of fpeculative and praétical finance, which muft 
take to its aid fo many auxiliary branches of 
knowledge, ftands high in the eftimation not only 
of the ordinary fort, but of the wifeft and beft 
men; and as this fcience has grown with the pro- 
grefs of its objeB:, the profperity and improvement 
of nations has generally increafed \vith the in- 
creafe of their revenues; and they will both con- 
tinue to gro\v and flourifh, as long as the balance 
between what is left to firengthen the efforts of 
individuals, and what is coUeB:ed for the common 
efforts of the ftate, bear to each other a due reci.. 
procal proportion, and are kept in a clofe corre.. 
fpondence and communication. And perhaps it 
may be owing to the greatnefs of revcnues, and 
to the urgency of fiate neceffities, that old abufes 
in 
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in the confiitution of finances are difcovered, and 
J:heir true nature and rational theory COlnes to 
be more perfeéUy underfiood; infomuch, that a 
{mailer revenue might have been more diftreffing 
in one period than a far greater is found to be in 
another; the proportionate 'wealth even remain. 
ing the fame. In this fiate of things, the French 
affembly found fOlnething in their revenues to 
preferve, to fecure, and wifely to adminifier, as 
well as to abrogate and alter. Though their proud 
affumption might jufiify the fevereft tefis, yet in 
trying their abilities on their financial proceed- 
ings, I would only confider what is the plain ob. 
vious duty of a common finance nlinifier, and try 
them upon that, and not upon models of ideal 
perfeaion. 
The objeas of a financier are, then, to fecure 
an ample revenue; to ilnpofe it '
lith judgment 
anù equality; to employ it recononlicalIy; and 
when neceffity obliges him to make ufe of credit, 
to fecure its foundations in that in fiance, and for 
ever, by the clearnefs and candour of his proceed- 
ings, the exaå:nefs of his calculations, and the fo- 
lidity of his funds. On thefe heads we 111J.Y take 
J. {hort and difiina vie\v of the merits and abili- 
tiec; of thofe in the national a{fcnlbly, \\'ho have 
tJken to themfelves the mJ.nagenlent of this ar- 
duous concern. Far Croin any increafc of revenue 
in their hanel", I find, by J. r
port of M. Vernier, 
J) d 3 frol11 
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fronl the con1lniUee of finances, of the fccond of 
Augufi bfi, that the alnount of the national re.. 
venue, as c0111pared with its produce before the 
revolution, was dilniniíhed by the fum of hvo 
hundred Inillions, or eight millions flerli12g of the 
annual income, confìderably more than one-third 
of the whole. 
If this be the rc[ult of great ability, never furely 
was ability difphyed in a more difiinguifhed man- 
ner, or ,vitli fo powerful an effecr. No conunon 
folly, no vulgar incapacity, no ordinary official 
negligence, even no official crÏ1ne, no corruption, 
no peculation, hardly any direcr hofiility which 
we have feen in the Inodern \vorld, could in fo 
fhort a time have made fo cOlnplete an overthro\v 
of the finances, and \vith thcln, of the ftrcngth of 
a great kingdoln.-Cedð qllí 
)dlra711 rcmpubIicam 
tan tam amy!Jlis fam âto? 
The fophifters and declaimers, as foon as the af- 
fembly met, began with decrying the ancient con- 
fiitution of the revenue in many of its n10ft erren- 
tial branches, fuch as the publick monopoly of falt. 
They charged it, as truly as un\vifely, vlÍth being 
ill-contrived, oppref1ìve, and partial. This repre- 
fentation they \vere not fatisfied to make ufe of in 
fpeeches preliminary to fOlne plan of refornl; they 
declared it in a foleu1n refolution or publick fen- 
tence, as it were judicially, paffed upon it; arid 
th:s they difperfed throughout the nation. At the 
tim
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tÏ111e they p:1ITed the decree, with the falne gravity 
they ordered this fame abfurd, oppreßìve, and 
partial tax to be paid, until they could find are.. 
venue to replace it. The confequence was inevi- 
table. The provinces \,'hich had been alw,lYs ex- 
empted fron1 this fait lnonopoly, fOlTIe of \vhoin 
were charged with other contributions, perhaps 
equivalent, were totally di1ìnclined to bear any 
part of the burthen, \vhich by an equal difiribu- 
tion was to redeelTI the others. As to the a{fclnbly, 
occupied as it \vas váth the dechration and viola- 
tion of the rights of men, and \vith their arrange- 
ments for general confufion, it had neither leifure 
nor capJ.city to contrive, nor authority to enforce 
any plan of any kind relative to the replacing the 
tax or equalizing it, or cOlnpenfJ.ting the pro- 
vinces, or for conduéting thcir 111inds to any 
ièheme of accOlnnlodation \\.ith the other difiriéts 
\d1Ích v:ere to be relieved. 
The people of the [lit provinces, impatient un- 
der taxc:) damned by the authority \vhich had di- 
rcc.1ed their paYlTICnt, very foon found their PJ... 
ticnce exhaufied. Thcy thought thcmfdves as 
Jkilful in dClTIoliíhini!, as the aITelTIbly could be. 
fhcy rdieved thclnfdvc
 by throwin
 ofF the 
wholc bl1l"then. Anin1J.ted by lh1:) cx.al1ìplc, each 
diftria, or part of a dillriét, jud:;ing of its own 
grievance by it-; own fcel
ng, and of its rC111cdy 
by its own opinion, did as it ph-.afcd ,,-ith o.thcr 
Ll xes. 
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We arc next to fee how they have conduaed 
themfelves in contriving equal impofitions, pro- 
l>ortioned to the Ineans of the citizens, and the 
leafi like1y to lean heavy on the aaive capital enl- 
ployed in the generation of that private ,vealth, 
frOlTI..whence the publick fortune mull be derived. 
By fuffcring the fevcral difiriéts, and feveral of 
the individuals in each difiriét, to judge of what 
part of tþe old revenue they might withhold, in- 
Head of better principles of equality, a new inequa- 
lity \vas introduced of the moft oppreffive kind. 
PaYlnen ts \vcre regulated by difpofitions. The 
parts of the kingdom which were the mofi fub- 
nliffive, the moft orderly, or the Inoft affeétionate 
to the cOlnmonwealth, bore the whole burthen of 
the fiate. Nothing turns out to be fo oppreffive 
and unjuft as a feeble government. To fill up all 
the deficiencies in the old impofitions, and the new' 
deficiencies of every kind ,vhich were to be ex- 
peéted, \vhat remained to a flate \vithout autllo- 
rity? The national affembly called for a voluntary 
benevolence; for a fourth part of the incolne of 
all the citizens, to be eftimated on the honour 
of thofe who \vere to pay. They obtained fome- 
thing more than could be rationally calculated, but 
what was, far indeed, from anf\\Terablc to their 
real neceffities, and much le(., to their fond expec- 
tations. Rational people could have hoped for 
little from this their tax in the difguife of a bene- 
volence; 
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volence; a tax weak, ineffeétive, and unequal; a 
tax by which luxury, avarice, and felfiíhuefs were 
fcreened, and the load thrown upon produaive 
capital, upon integrity, generofity, and publick 
fpirit-a tax of regulation upon virtue. At length 
the ma(k is thrown off, and they are now trying 
means (with little fuccefs) of exaaing their bene- 
volence by force. 
This benevolence, the rickctty offspring of \\'eak- 
nefs, was to be fupported by another refource, the 
t\vin brother of the falne prolifick imbecilitr. The 
patriotick donations werc to Inake good the failure 
of the patriotick contribution. John Doe was to 
become fecurity for Richard Roe. By this fcherne 
they took things of much price from the giver, 
c0111paratively of fmall value to the receiver; thcy 
ruined feveral trades; they pillaged the crown of 
its ornaments, the churches of their plate, and the 
people of their pcrfonal decorations. The inven- 
tion of thefe juvenile prctenders to liberty, was in 
reality nothing morc than a fervile imitation of 
one of the poorefi: refaurce:> of doting defpotifIn. 
They took an old huge full bottolned perriwig 
out of the \\"ardrobe of the antiquated frippery of 
Louis the Fourteenth, to cover the prClnature- 
h:tldnefs of the national a{felnbl y. They produceå 
thi::; olJ-fafhioned fonnal folly, though it had been 
fa abundantly cxpofcd in thc l\lclnoirs of the Duke 
dt: St. Simon, jf to rcafonable 111en it had \\"anted 
an
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any arguments to difplay its mifchief and infuffi- 
ciency. A device of the fame kind was tried in 
Iny Inemory by Louis the Fifteenth, but it anfwer- 
cd at no time. Ho\vever, the neceffities of ruinous 
,\\yars \"ere forne excufe for defperate projeâs. The 
deliberations of calamity are rarely wife. But here 
,vas a feafon for difpofition and providence. It 
,vas in a time of profound peace, then enjoyed for 
:five years, and promifing a much longer continu- 
ance, that they had recourfe to this defperate trifl- 
ing. They \vere fure to lofe more reputation by 
fporting, in their ferious fituation, with thefe toys 
and playthings of finance, \vhich have filled half 
their journals, than could poffibly be compenfated 
hy the poor telnporary fupply ,vhich they afford- 
ed. It feemed as if thofe who adopted fuch pro- 
.leas \vere wholly ignorant of their circulnftances, 
or wholly unequal to their nccefiìties. \Vhatever 
virtue may be in thefe devices, it is obvious that 
neither the patriotick gifts, nor the patriotick con- 
tribution, can ever be reforted to again. The re- 
fources of publick folly are foon eJ\.haufted. The 
,v hole indeed of their fcherne of revenue i:, to 
Inake, by any artifice, an appearance of a fun refer- 
voir for the hour, \\rhilft at the tune time they cut 
off the fprings and liyir.g fountains of perenniaJ 
fupply. The aCCollnt not long fince furnifhcd by 
l\lr. N
cl<;.er was_meant, vi.'Íthout qudtion, to be 
f.lvourable. lIe gives a flattering vic,,' of the InCJnS 
of 
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of getting through the year; but he expreffes, as 
it is natural he fhould, fome apprehcnfion for that 
\vhich was to fucceed. On this laft prognofiick, 
infiead of entering into the grounds of this appre. 
henfion, in order by a proper forefight, to prevent 
the prognofticated evil, l\Ir. Necker receives a fort 
of friendly reprimand froln the prefidcnt of the 
affembly. 
As to their other fchemcs of taxation, it is iln. 
pollible to fay any thing of them \vith certainty; 
becaufc they have not yet had. their operation; 
but nobody is fo flnguine as to imagine they \vill 
fill up any perceptible part of the wide gaping 
breach \vhich their incapacity has made in their 
revenues. At prefent the flate of their trea[ury 
finks every day III ore and more in calli, and fwells 
more :ilnd lllore in fiétitious reprefentation. 'Vhen 
fo little within or \vithout is no\v found but 
paper, dlC reprefentative not of opulence but of 
\vant, the crcature not of credit but of pow.er, 
they imagine that our flourHhing fiate in England 
i
) owing to that hank-paper, and not the bank. 
papcr to the flourifhing condition of our C01l1- 
lllcrce, to the folidity of our credit, and to the 
total exclufion of all idea of power fro111 any part 
of the tranfaétion. They forget that, in England, 
not onc {hilling of papcr-Inoney of any defcription 
i" received but of choice; that the \\'hole has had 
its ori
in in cafh auuaBy depofitcd; anl.i that it 
1
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is convertible, at pleafure, in an infiant, and with- 
out the fmalleft 10fs, into cafh again. Our paper 
is of value in commerce, becaufe in law it is of 
none. It is powerful on Change, becaufe in Weft- 
mÌnfter-hall it is Í1np
tent. In payment of a debt 
of hventy {hillings, a creditor may refufe all the 
paper of the bank of England. Nor is there 
aillongfi: us a fingle publick fecurity, of any quality 
or nature \vhatfoevcr, that is enforced by autho. 
rity. In faa it Inight be eafily fhewn, that our 
paper 'wealth, in! ead of leífening the real coin, has 
a tendency to increafe it; infiead of being a fubfii- 
tute for Inoney, it only facilitates its entry, its 
exit, and its circulation; that it is the fymbol of 
profperity, and not the badge of difirefs. Never 
\va
 a fcarcity of calli, and an exuberance of paper, 
a fubjeB: of complaint in this nation. 
"\Vell! but a leffening of prodigal expences, and 
the reconomy \vhich has been introduced by the 
virtuous and fapient affembly, Inake an1cnds for 
the lo{ft:5 fuftained in the receipt of rcvenue. In 
this 
lt leafi they have fuHiBed the duty of a finan- 
cier.-Have thofe, v.-ho f.1Y fo, looked at the ex- 
pences of the national aITembly itfelf? of thc n
u- 
nicipalities ? of the city of. Paris? of the increa[ed 
P:1Y of the two armies? of the ne\v police? of the 
lU
\V judicatures? I-Iave they even carcfully COln- 
pared the prefent penfion-lifi \\Tith the forn1cr? 
The[
 po1iticians h;1xe been crud, not æconon1Ícal. 
Cmnparing 
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COlllparing the expences of the fonner prodigal 
government and its relation to the then revenues 
with the expences of this new fyfieln as oppofed 
to the fiate of its new treaiury, I believe the pre- 
fent will be found beyond all cOlnparifoll more 
chargeable. "" 
It remains only to confider the proofs of finan- 
cial ability, furnifhed by the prefent French ma- 
nagers when they are to raife fupplies on credit. 
Here I am a little at a nand; for credit, properly 
fpeaking, they have none. The credit of the an- 
cient government was not indeed the befi; but 
they could ahvays, on fome terms, con1mand mo- 


!It The reader will obferve, that I have but lightly touched 
(my plan demanded nothing more) on the condition of the 
French Finances, as conneéted with the demands upon them. 
If I had intended to do otherwife, the materials in my hands 
for fuch a tafk are not altogether perfeél. On this fubjeél I 
refer the reader to 1\1. de Calonne's work; and the tremendous 
difplay that he has made of the havock and devafiation in the 
publick efiate, and in all the affairs of France, caufed by the 
prefumptuous good intentions of ignorance and incapacity. 
Such effefls, thofe caufes will always produce. Looking over 
that account with a pretty firiél eye, and, with perhaps too 
much rigour, deduéting every thing which may be placed to the 
account of a financier out of place, who might be fUppOlèd by 
his enemies defirous of making the moa of his ca
fe, ( believe 
it will be fOllnd, that a more falutary ldfon of cantion againft 
the daring fpirit of innovators than what has been fupplietl at 
the expence of France, never wa<; at any time furniíh
d to man- 
kind. 


nev 
. , 
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ney, not only at home, but fron1 moil of the coun.. 
tries of Europe \vhere a furplus capital \vas accu- 
lllulated ; and the credit of that government was 
hnproving daily. The efiablifhment of a fyilem 
of liberty \vould of courfe be fuppofed to give it 
ne\v fircngth; and fo it \\
ould aétually have done, 
if a fyH:em of liberty had been eftablifued. What 
offers has their governlnent of pretended liberty 
had from Holland, from Halllhurgh, fro111 Swit- 
zerland, from Genoa, ffoln England, for a dealing 
in their paper? \\Thy íhould thefe nations of com- 
merce and reconomy enter into any pecuniary 
dealings with a people, who attempt to reverfe the 
very nature of things; alnongfi whom they fee the 
debtor prefcribing, at the point of the bayonet, the 
mediuln of his fohTcncy to the creditor; difcharg- 
ing one of his engagelnents with another; turning 
his very penury into his fcfourc
 ; and paying his 
intereft with his rags? 
Their fanatical confidence in the olnnipotence 
of church plunder, 11;1'; induced thefe philofophcrs 
to overlook all care of the publicl
 cltate, juft as 
the dream of the philofophcr's fione inòuces dupes, 
under the 1110re plaufible dduiion of the herme- 
tick art, to negled: all rational 111eans of improv- 
ing their fortunes. \Vith thefe philofophick finan- 
ciers, this univer[ll medicine made of church 
mummy is to cure all the evils of the fiate. 
Thefe gcntlclTIen perhaps do not believe a great 
deal 
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deal in the miracles of piety; but it cannot bc 
quefiioned, that they have an undoubting faith in 
the prodigies of facrilege. Is there a debt \vhich 
preffes them-Iffue qfJìgnats. .Are compenfations 
to be made, or a maintenance decreed to thofc 
,vholn they have robbed of their freehold in their 
office, or expelled from their profeffion-A.iJignats. 
Is a flcet to be fitted out-A.iJignats. If fixteen 
lllillions fterling of thefe qjJignats, forced on the 
people, leave the \vants of the fiate as urgent as 
cver-iffue, fays one, thirty Inillions fierling of 
qfJìgnats-fays another, iffue fourfcore millions 
more of ajJignats. The only difference among 
their financial faéHons is on the greater or the 
kITer quantity of ajJigllats to be irnpofed on the 
publick fufferance. They are all profeffors of of- 
.fignats. E\yen thofe, \\rhofe natural good fenfe and 
kno\vledge of commerce, not obliterated by phi- 
lofophy, furniíh decifive argulnents againfi this 
delufion, conclude their arguments, by propofing 
the nniilion of a.iJignats. I fuppofe they 111Ufi talk 
of qfJignats, as no other language \vould be under- 
flood. All experience of their inefiìcacy does not 
in the Ie aft difcouragc them. Are the old qjJignats 
depreciated at market? \Vhat is the renlcdy? 
IITue ne\v qfJìgllats.-Mais Jì malodia, opiniatria, non 
vult ft gorire, quid illi facere? ajJìgnare-poflea of- 
fig l1a re; en.fuita aJlignare. The \\?ord is a trifle al.. 
teredo The Latin of your prcfcnt doétors Inay be 
better 
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better than that of your old cOlnedy; their wif- 
dom, and the variety of their refources, are the 
fame. They have not more notes in their fong 
than the cucko\v; though, far fron1 the foftnefs 
of that harbinger of fummer and plenty, their 
voice is as harill and as ominous as that of the 
raven. 
Who but the moft defperate adventurers in phi- 
lofophy and finance could at all have thought of 
deftroying the fettled revenue of the flate, the fole 
fecurity for the publick credit, in the hope of re- 
building it with the Inaterials of confifcated pro- 
perty ? If, however, an exceffive zeal for the ftatc 
:fhould have led a pious and venerable prelate (by 
ant
cipation a father of the church"") to pillage his 
own order, and, for the good of the church and 
people, to take upon hitnfclf the place of grand 
financier of confifcation, and comptroller general 
of facrilege, he and his coadjutors were, in my 
opinion, bound to íhew, by their fubfequent con.. 
duét, that they knew fomething of the office they 
affumed. When they had refolved to appropriate 
to the Fife, a certain portion of the landed pro.. 
perty of their conquered country, it \\yas their bu.. 
finefs to render their bank a real fund of credit; 
as far as fuch a bank \vas capable of becoming fOe 
To eftabliíh a current circulating credit upon 
any Land-bank, under any circumfiances \vhatfo- 
· La Bruyere of Bo{[uet. 


ever 
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"vcr, has hitherto proved difficult at the very leail. 
The attempt has commonly ended in bankruptcy. 
But .when the a{fcmbly,vere led, through a COl1- 
tenlpt of moral, to a defiance of reconomical prin- 
ciples, it might at leafi have been expeé1:ed, that 
nothing would be omitted on their part to leíTen 
this diflìcult

, to prevent any J
gra' ation of this 
bankruptcy. It Inight be expeded, that to render 
your Land.hank tolerable, eyery means \\'ould be 
.tdopted that could diiþlay opennef., and can dour 
in the fiatement of the fecurity; every thing \\?hich 
could aid the recovery of the dC'1pJlld. 'ro take 
things in their Inoil .favourable point of yie\\

 
your condition \\'as that of a nun of a large bnded 
efiate, which he wifhed to difpofe of for the dif- 
charge of a debt, and the fupp!y of certain fen-ices. 
Not being able infiantly to feU, you wifhcd to 
mortgage. \Vh:lt would a man of fdir intentions, 
.lnd a conunonly clear undo"fiandilJg, do in fuch 
cÏrcumfiances? Ought he not firfi to afccrtain the 
gro[., value of the eHate; the charges of its 111J- 
nagement and difpofition; the enculnbrances per- 
petual and temporary of all kinds that aired it ; 
\1 en, {hiking a nct furplus, to calcubte the juft 
vLllue of the fecurity? \Vhcn that furplus (the 
only fecurity to the creditor) had been clearly af- 
ccrtained, and properly Yt:flctl in the hands of 
trufices; then hc \\'ould indicate the parcds to be 
fold, and the lime and conditio11S of [ale; after 
VOL. Y. E c this, 
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this, he would admit t4e publick creditor, if be 
chofe it, to fubfcribe his flock into this new fund; 
or he might receive propofals for an '!/fignat from 
thofe who would advance l110ney to purchafe this 
fpecies of fecurity. 
This ,vould be to proceed like men of bufinefs, 
tnethodically and rationally; and on the only prin- 
ciples of puhlick and private credit that have an 
exifience. The dealer would then know exaétly 
\vhat he purchafed; and the only doubt which 
could hang upon his mind \vould be, the dread of 
the refumption of the fpoil, which one day might 
be made (perhapj \\'ith an addition of puniíhment) 
from the facri!e 6 ious gripe of thofe execrable 
'\vretches ,vho could bcconle purchafers at the auc- 
tion of their innocent fellow-citizens. 
An open and exaå fiatenlent of the clear value 
of the property, and of the time, the circuln. 
fiances, and the pbce of flle, \\rere all necdTary, 
to efface as rnuch as pofiible the fiigma that has 
hitherto been branded on every kind of Land.. 
bank. It becal11e llcceffary on another principle, 
that is, on account of a pledge of faith previoufiy 
given on that fubjcét, that their future fidelity in 
a flippery concern Blight be efiablifhed by their 
adherence to their firfi engagement. 'Vhen they 
had finally dctcnnincd ()n a nate refource froln 
church booty, they came, on the 14th of April 
J 790, to a foleillu refolution on the fubjecr; and 
1)1 edged 
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pledged themfelves to their country, " that in the 
" fiatement of the publick ch;trges for each year, 
" there fhould be brought to account a furn fuffi.. 
" dent for defraying the expenccs of the R. C. A. 
" religion, the fupport of the minifiers at the al.. 
" tars, the relief of tbe poor, the penfions to the 
" eccle6afiicks, fecular as \vcll as regular, of the 
" one and of the other fex, in order that the eflates 
" and goods which are at the difpofat of the nation 1Jlil)' 
" be difengaged of all chaTgt's, and employed by the 
" reprcfelltati'l.:es, or the /c$iflati've body, to the great 
" and nzofl prcJlìng exigcncies of the flate." They 
further engaged, on the fame day, that the funl 
nece{fary for the year 1791 fhould be forthwith 
determined. 
In this refolution thcy adInit it their duty to 
fhew difiinéHy the expence of the above objeéts, 
which, by other rcfolutions, they had bcfore en- 
gaged {hould be firft in the order of proviúon. 
They admit that they ought to fhe,\T the cfl:ate 
clear and difengaged of all chargcs, and that they 
ihould file\V it immediate1y. Have thcy done this 
immcdiatc!y, or at any time? Haye they eyer fur- 
niihed a rent-roll of the immoycable efiates, or 
given in an inventory of the moveable efièås 
,dlich they confifcate to their aí!ìgnats? In \\That 
lnanner they can fulfil their engagemcnts of hold- 
ing out to publick fervice " an efiate difcngagcd 
" of all charges," " ithout authenticating the value 
E e z of 
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of the efiate, or the quantum of the charges, I 
leave it to their Engliíh adnlirers to explain. In.. 
fiandy upon this affurance, and previoufiy to any 
onc fiep towards making it good, they iffue, on 
the credit of fo handfolne a declaration, fixtecn 
millions Herling of their paper. This "-'as manly; 
'\Tho, after this mafier1y firoke, can doubt of 
their abilities in finance ?-But then, before any 
other emifiìon of thefe financial indulgences, they 
took care at leafi to lnake good their original pro- 
. mife !-If fuch efiimate, eithcr of the value of the 
efiate or the amount of the inculnbrances, has 
been made, it has efcaped nle. I never heard 
of it. 
At length thcy have fpoken out, and they have 
made a full difcovery of their abonlinable fraud, 
in holding out the church bnds as a fecurity for 
any debts or any fervice \vhatfoever. They rob 
only to enable them to cheat; but in a very iliort 
time they defeat the ends both of the robbery and 
the fraud, by making out accounts for other pur- 
pofès, \vhich blo\v up thcir 'T:hole apparatus of 
force and of deception. I am obliged to IV1. de 
Calonne for his reference to the dOCU111cnt \vhich 
proves this extraordinary faa: it had by f0111e 
XIlcans efcJ.ped me. Indeed it \"as not necefTarr 
to nlake out lny affertion as to the breach of f.Úth 
on the declaration of the 14th of April I ï90. By 
a report of -their C0111111Ìttee it no\\' appears, that: 
the 
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the charge of keeping up the reduced ecdeíìafiical 
efiabliflunents, and other expences attendant on 
religion, and maintaining the religious of both 
fexes, retained or penfioned, and the other con.. 
comitant expences of the fanlc nature, \vhich they · 
llave brought upon themfelves by this convulfion 
in property, exceeds the income of the cfiates ac- 
quired by it in the enormous fUln of t\VO Inillions 
ficrIing annually; be!ìdes a debt of feven millions 
and upwards. Thefe are the calculating powers 
of impofiurc! This is the finance of philofophy! 
This is thc refult of all the dcluÍÌons held out to 
engage a miferablc people in rebellion;t murder, 
and facrilege, and to ll1ake them prompt and zea.. 
lous infiruments in the ruin of their country! 
Never did a nate, in any cafe, enrich itfdf by the 
confifcations of the citizens. This ne\v experi- 
n1ent has fucceedcd like all the rcfi. Every honefl: 
mind, every true lovcr of liberty and humanity, 
111ufi rejoice to find that injufiicc is not ah\"ays 
good policy, nor rapine the high road to riches. 
I fubjoin \vith pleafure, in a note, the able and 
fpiritcd obfervations of 1\1:. de Calonnc on th is 
fubjeét. >I(: 


In 


,. " Ce n'efi point à raírl'mblée entière CJue je m'adre{fe ici ; 
je ne parle qu'à ceux qui I'égarent, en Il1i cachant fous des 
gaz
s f
duifantes le but où ils l'entraÎnent. C'efi à eux que je 
dis: votre objet, vous n'en diiconviendrez. pa
, c'eft ò'ôter tout 
cfl)oir .iU clcrgé, et de confommer fa ruiil
; c' eft-I..., en ne vous 
E e 3 foup- 
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In order to perfuade the world of the bottom.. 
lefs refource of eccldìafiical confifcation, the affem.. 
bly have proceeded to other confifcations of eftates 
in offices, which could not be done with any com- 
lllon colour without being coÍnpeníàted out of this 
grand confifcation of bnded property. They have 
thrown upon this fund, which 'was to fhe\v a fur- 
plus, difengaged of aU charges, a ne\v charge; 
nalnely, the compenfation to the \vhole body of 
the difbanded judicature; and of all fuppreífed 
offices and eftates; a charge which I cannot afcer.. 


foupçonnant d'aucune combinaifan de eupidité, d'aucun regard 
fur Ie jeu des effets publics, c'efl-Ià ce qu'an doit croire que 
vous avez en vue dans Ia terrible opér.\tian que vons propofez ; 
c'c!l ce qui doit en être Ie fruit. l\1ais Ie peuple qui vous y in- 
térefrez, quel í..vantage peut-il y trouver? En vaus fervant fans 
ce1Tc de lui, que [aites-vaus pour lui? Rien, abfalument rien ; 
ct, au contrairc, VOllS faites ce qui ne conduit qu.it l'accabler de 
f'ouve1les charges. Va us avez rcjeté, à fan préjudice, une cffre 
ëe 400 millions, dont l'acceptation pouvoit devenir un moyen 
de foulagement en f.t faveur; et à cctte refrouree, aufii profitable 
que légitimc, VOIlS avez fubHitué une injufiice ruineufe, qui, de 
,'otre propre aveu, charge ]e tréfor public, et parconféquent ]e 
pellple, d'un furcroÎt de dépenfc annuelle de 50 millions au 
mo:ns, et d'un rcmbourfement de 150 milJions. 
" Malheureux people! voilà ce que vous vaut en dernier ré- 
fu1tat l'expropriation de I'Eglife, et Ia dureté des décrets taxa- 
teurs òu traitement des miniÜres d'une religion lJicntaifante; et 
<1éformais ils feront à votre charge: leurs charité f(,ulageoient 
les pauvres; et vous al1ez. être impofés pour fubHnir à leur en- 
trcticn !" -Dc t' Elat de la Prance, p. 8 I. See aIr" p. 92, 
and the foJlowing pages. 


tain, 
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tain, but ,vhich unquefiionably amounts to n1any 
}'rench millions. Another of the new charges, is 
an annuity of four hundrcd and eighty thoufand 
pounds fierling, to be paid (if they choofe to keep 
faith) by daily payments, for the intereft of the - 
firft affignats. Have they ever given themfclves 
the trouble to ftate fairly the expence of the n1a- 
nageillent of the church lands in the hands of the 
municipalities, to whore care, fk.ill, and diligence, 
and that of their legion of unkno\\Tn undcr agents, 
they have chofen to commit the charge of the for- 
feited efiates, and the confequence of \vhich had 
been fo ably pointed out by the bHhop of Nancy? 
But it is unneceffilry to dwell on thefe ob\'ious 
heads of incumbrance. I-lave they made out any 
dear ftate of the grand incumbrance of all, I Inean 
the whole of the general and lTIunicipal efiablifh. 
Jnents of all forts, and compared it with the regu- 
lar income by rcvenue? Every deficiency in thefe 
becomes a charge on the confifcated efiate, bcfore 
the creditor can plant his cabbages on an acre of 
church property. There is no other prop than this 
confifcation to keep the \vhole ftate froill tUlubling 
to the ground. In this fituation they h:lve pur. 
pofcly covereù all that they ought induíhiouily to 
have cleared, with a thick fog; and then, blind. 
folù thclnfelves, like bulls that fhut their eyes 
when they pufh, they drive, by the point of the 
bayoncts, thcir {laves, blindfolJed indeed no \.. )r[c 
E e .J. than 
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than their lords, to take their fiaions for curren. 
cies, and to fwallo\v do\vn paper pill:; by thirty- 
four millions fl:erling at a dofe. Then they proudly 
lay in their claÌ1n to a future credit, on failure uf 
all their paft engagements, and at a tirne \'.-hen (if 
in fuch a Inatter any thing can be clear) it is dear 
that the furplus efl:ates win ncver 
nfwer even the 
firfl: of their rrwrtg:.tges, I l11ean that of the four 
hundrcd million (or fixtcen Inillions fierling) of 
oJIignats. In all this procedure I can difcern neither 
the folid fcnfe of plain dealint;, nor the fubtle dex- 
terity of ingenious fraud. The objeaion \vithin 
the afTembly to pulling up the flood-gates for this 
inundation of fraud, are unanf"Tered; but they 
are thoroughly refuted by an hundred thoufand 
financiers in the fl:reet. Thefe are the numhers by 
which the metaphyfick aritluneticians compute. 
Thefe are the grand calculations on which a philo. 
fophical publick credit is founded in France. They 
cannot raife fupplies; but they can raifc n10bs. 
Let them rejoice in the applaufes of the club at 
Dundee, for their wifdom and patriotifm in hav- 
ing thus applied the plunder of the citizens to th
 
fervice of the fl:ate. I hear of no addrcfs upon this 
fubjeét froln the direaors of the bank of England; 
though their approbation would be of a little more 
weight in the fcale of credit than that of the dub 
at Dundee. But, to do jufl:ice to the club, I be- 
lievt the gentlemen who cOlnpofe it to be \vifer 
than 
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than they appear; that they \vill be lefs liberal of 
their money than of thcir aùdrdTcs; and that they 
,vould not give a dog's ear of their moft rumpled 
and ragged Scotch paper for t\\'enty of your fairefi: 
affignats. 
Early in this year the afTembly HTued paper to 
the amount of fix teen millions fl:erling: \Vhat 
lllUfl: have been the flate into \,-hich the afTcmbJy 
has brought your aflàirs, that the relief afforded 
by fo vaft a fuppJy has been hardly perceptible? 
This paper alfo felt an altnofi Ï1nmediate deprecia- 
tion of five per cent. which in a little tinle caIne to 
about feven. The cIrea of thefe affignats on tLc 
receipt of the revenue is remarkable. r,,1r. Necker 
found that the colleB:ors 'of the revenue, \\'ho re- 
ceived in coin, paid the treafury in rffignats. The 
coHeétors lnade feven per cent. by thus receiving 
in 1110ney, and accounting in depreciated paper. 
It \vas not very diflìcult to forefce, that this Inuit 
he inevitable. It \\,;1S, however, not the lefs em- 
barraffing. Mr. Necker was obliged (1 believe, 
for a confiderable part, in the l11arket. of London) 
to buy gold and filver for the l11int, \vhich alTlOunt- 
ed to about twelve thoufand pounds above the 
value of the cOlnlnodity g.1Ïned. That mininer 
\vas of opinion, that \vhatever their fecret nutri- 
tive virtue might be, the ftate could not live upon 
afJignats alone; that fame real filver was ncceffiuy, 
particularly for the fatisfaétion of thofc \,,110, hav- 
ino- 
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ing iron in their bands, ,vere not likely to difiin- 
guifu themfelyes for patience, when they fhould 
perceive that whilft an increafe of pay was held 
out to them in real money, it \vas again to bc 
fraudulently dra\vn back by depreciated paper. 
The minifier, in this very' natural difirefs, applied 
to tbe affembly, that they fhould order the col. 
lecrors to pay in fpecie ",-hat in fpecie they had re- 
ceived. It could not efcape hhn, that if the trea- 
fury paid three per cent. for the ufe of a currency, 
\vhich fhould be returned feven per cent. worfe 
than the minifier iffued it, fuch a dealing could 
r,.ot very greatly tend to enrich the publick. The 
affelnbly took no notice of his recoillmendation. 
They \vere in this dilernma-If they continued to 
receive the aØìgnats, calli mufi become an alien to 
tileir treafury: if the treafury fhould refufe thefe 
paper amulets, or !hould difcountenance them in 
any ùègree, they mull defiroy the credit of their 
iûle refource. They feem then to have mdde their 
option; and to have given fome fort of credit to 
their paper by tdking it themfelves; at the famc 
time in their fpeeches they n1ade a fort of fwagger- 
ing declaration, fOll1ething, I rather think, above 
legiflative competence; that is, that there is no 
difference in value between n1etallick money and 
their aflìgnats. This was a good flout proof ar. 
tide of faith, pronounced under an anathema, 
by the venerable fathers of this philofophick 
f)'nod.. 
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fynod. Credat who will-certainly not Jud..eus 
.Apella. 
A noble indignation rifes in the minds of your 
popular leaders, on hearing the magicl< lanthorn 
in their fhew of finance compared to the fraudu- 
lent exhibitions of 1\1r. La\\r. They cannot bear 
to hear the fands of his l\1iiliffippi compared with 
the rock of the church, on which they build thcir 
fyftem. Pray let them fupprefs this glorious fpirit
 
until they fhe\v to thc v:orld \\"hat piece of folid 
ground there is for their aßignats, \vhich thcy 
have not pre-9ccupied by other charges. They do 
injufiice to that great, mother fi-aud, to cOlnparc 
it \vith their degenerate imitation. It is not true 
that Law built foldy on a fpcculation concerning 
the l\liffiffippi. He added the E
fl: India tr Jde; lIe 
added the African tr:\dc; he addcd the farms of 
all the fanned revenue of France. All thefe toge.. 
ther unquefiionably could not fupport the firuc- 
ture \\.hlch the publick enthufiaÍ1n, not he, chofe 
to build upon thefe bafes. But thefe were
 how'- 
ever, in cOlnparifon, generous delufions. They 
fuppofed, and they ailncd at an inCl.cafe of the 
COlnmcrce of France. They opened to it the \vho1e 
rangc of the two hcnlifphcrcs. They did not think 
of fceding Frallce fro111 its own fuLfi:.lllCC. A grJ.nt! 
imagination found in this flight of comnlcrcc 
fOlncthing to captivate. It 'W.IS \vhcrewitlul to 
dazzle the eye of an cagle. It \\r J.S not made to 
cntice 
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entice the fmell of a mole, nuzzling and burying 
bilnfelf in his mother earth, as yours is. l\Ien 
were not then quite 1hrunk froln their natural 
dimenfions by 3. dcgn.ding and fordid phiJof6phy, 
and fitted for 10\v and vulgar deceptions. Abo\Te 
all remen1ber, that in inlpoíìng on the Ï1nJgina- 
tion, the then l11a!1Jf;ers of the fyfiem 111ade a com- 
pliment to the frecdOlll of n1cn. In their fraud 
there was no lnixture of force. This \'-as refcrvcd 
to our time, to quench the little gliùllnerings of 
reafon \vhich Inight break in upon the fùlid dark- 
nefs of this enlightened age. 
On r
col1eaion, I have faid nothing of a 
{chenle of finance which may be urged in fa- 
vour of the abilities of thefe gentlemen, and 
which has been introduced with great pomp, 
though not yet finally adop:.-ed in the national af- 
fen1bly. It cOlnes \vith fOlnething folid in aid of 
the credit of the paper circulation; and much has 
been faid of its utility and its elegance. I ll1ean 
the projeét for coining into 1110ney the bells of the 
fu.pprefIcd churches. This is their alchymy. rrhere 
are forne follies '.vhich bafRe argument; \vhich go 
beyond ridicule; and \vhich excite no feeling in 
us but difgufi; and therefore I fay no more upon 
it. 
It is as little \vorth remarking any farther upon 
all their drawing and re-drawing, on their circula- 
tion for putting off the evil da.y, on the phy be.. 
t\vccn. 
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t\vcen tIle treafury and the CO!f!e d' Efcomptè, and 
on all thefe old exploded contrivances of nlercan- 
tile fraud, no'v exalted into policy of flate. Th
 
rcvenue ,,,ill not be trifled with. The prattling 
about the rights of Inen will not be accepted in 
paymcnt for a bifcuit or a pound of gun-powder4 
Here then the metaphyficîans defcend ff0111 their 
2.iry fpeculations, apd faithfully folIo, v exalnples. 
What examples? The examples of bankrupts. But 
defeated, baffied, difgraced, ,vhen thcir breath, 
their firength, their inventions, their fancies dcfert 
them, thcir confidence {till maintains its ground. 
In the manifefi failure of their abilities, thcy take 
credit for thcir benevolence. 1Vhen the rcvcnue 
dif.'lppears in their hands, they have the prefump.. 
tion, in fon1e of their late proceedings, t.o value 
themftlves on the relief given to the people. They 
did not relieve the pe
ple. If they entert,lined 
fuch intentions, ,vhy did they order the obnoxious 
taxes to be paid? The peoplc relievcd themfelves 
in [pite of the afTembly. 
But \vaving all di[cufiion on the parties ,,-110 
may claim the merit of this fallacious relief, ]las 
there been, in effccr, any relief to the people in any 
fonn? 1\lr. Bailly, onc of the grand agent
 of 
paper circulation, lets }'ou into the nature of 1hi
 
relicf. His fpeech to the national afiènlblr (011- 
t:1ined a l1Ígh and laboured p:lnegyrick on the inha. 
bitants of P.lris for the confiancy and unbroken 
rdolution 
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refolution with which they have borne t]}eir dif- 
trefs and mifc,y. A fine piéture of publick feli- 
city! What! great courage and unconquerable 
firnlnefs of 111ind to cndure benefits, and funain 
redre[
! One \vould think froln the fpeech of this 
I
arned lord nlayor, that the Parifians, for this 
twelvemonth paft, had been fuffering the firaits of 
forne dreadful blockade; that Henry the Fourth 
had been flopping up the avenues to their fupply, 
and Suny thundering \vith his ordnance at the 
gates of Paris; \\-l1en in reality they are bcfiegcd 
by no other enemies than their o\vn madnefs and 
folly, their own credulity and penTerfenefs. But 
l\'Ir. Bailly will fooner thaw the ctcrnal ice of his 
atlantick regions, than rcfiore the central heat to 
Paris, ,vhilfi it remains" fInitten with the cold, 
" dry, petrifick 111ace" of a falfe and unfeeling phi- 
lofophy. Sonle tilne after this fpeech, that is, on 
the thirteenth of laft Augufi, the falne Inagifirate, 
giving an account of his go\-Crnn1cnt at the bar 
of the fame affelnbly, exprdTes himfclf as follows: 
"In the 1110nth of July 1789," [the period of 
everlafiing cOmnlClTIOrationJ fi' the finances of 
fi' the city of Paris \vere yet in good order; the 
" expenditure \\Tas counterbalanced by the receipt, 
" and fhe had at that time a million" [forty thou.. 
fand pounds fierling]" in bank. The expences 
Cfi \vhich file has been confirained to incur, fulfe. 
c, quent to the rC'l.!olution, amount to 2,5.:)0,000 
" Ii vres. 
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"livres. From thefe expences, and the great faIl- 

, ing off in thc produét of the free gifts, not only 

, a momentary, but a total 'want of money has 
4;' takcn place." This is the Paris, upon whûfe 
nouriihment, in the courfe of the !aft year, [uclt 
Ìmmenfe fums, drawn from the vitals of all France, 
have been expended. As long as Paris fl:ands in 
the place of ancient Rome, fo long fhe \\'ill be 
maintained by the fubje8: provinces. It is an evil 
inevitably attendant on the dominion of fovcreign 
àemocratick republicks. As it happened in ROß1e, 
it may furvive that republican domination \vhicb 
gave rife to it. In that cafe defpotifm itfdf D1Ufl: 
fubmit to the vices of popularity. ROlne, under 
her elnpcrours, united the evils of both fyfiems; 
and this unnatural con1bination ,vas one grcat 
caufe of her ruin. 
To tell the people that they are relieved by the 
dilapidation of their publick cftate, is a cruel and 
in[olent illlpofition. StatcÍ111en, beforc they va- 
lued themfdves on the relief given to tbe people 
by the deftruétion of their revenue, ought firft to 
have carefully attended to the folutÏon of this 
probleln :-\Vhether it be more advantageou5 to 
the people to pay confiderably, and to gain in pro- 
portion; or to gain little or nothing, and to be 
dHburthened of all contribution? l\ly rr.ind is 
made up to decide in f2vour of the firfi propofi- 
tion. Experience is with me, and, I believe, the 
bcfi opinions alfo. To keep a balance betwecn the 
po\ver 
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po,\,Ter of acquifition on the part of the fubjeét t 
and the delTIands he is to an[wcr on the part of 
the ftate, is a fundamental part of the {kill of a 
true politician. The lTICans of acquifition are prio:r 
in time and in arrangement. Good order is the 
foundation of all good things. To b"e enabled to 
acquire, the people, \vithout being fervile, muft be 
tractable and obedient. The ll1agifirate mufi have 
his reverence, the la\vs their authority. The body 
of the people l11Uft not find the principles of na- 
tural fubordination by art rooted out of their 
minds. They muft reipea that property of \vhich 
they cannot partake. They lllufl: labour to obtain 
\vhat by labour can be obtained; and ,vhen they 
find, as they commonly do, the fuccefs diíþropor- 
tioned to the endeavour, they muft be taught their 
confolation in the final proportions of eternal juf- 
tice. Of this confolation whoever deprives them, 
deadens theÎr indufiry, and firikes at the root of 
an acquifition as of all confervation. He that does 
this i
 the cruel opprdfor, the mercilefs enemy of 
the poor and \vretched; at the faiTIe tin1e that by 
his \'Ti.cked fpeculations he expofes the fruits of 
fuccefsful indufiry, and the accumulations of for- 
tune, to the plunder oÍ the negligent, the difap- 
pointed, and the unprofperous. 
Too many of the financiers by profeffion are 
apt to fee nothing in revenue but banks, and cir- 
culations, and annuitJes on lives, and tontines, and 
perpetual rents, and an the fn1all \vares of the 
{hop. 
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{hop. In a fettled order of the fiate, thefe things 
are liot to be flighted, nor is the !kill in them to 
be held of trivial eilimation. They are good, but 
then only good, when theya{fume the effeds of 
that fettled order, and are built upon it. But \vhen 
men think that thefe beggarly contrivances may 
fupplya refource for the evils \vhich refult from 
breaking up the foundations of publick order, and 
from caufing or fuffering the principles ef pro- 
perty to be fubverted, they will, in the ruin of 
their country, leave a melancholy and lailing mo- 
nument of the effeét of prepofierous politicks, 
and prefumptuous, fhort-fighted, narrow-minded 
wifdom. 
The effeås of the incapacity {hewn by the po- 
pular leaders in all the great melnbers of the conl- 
mon\vealth are to be covered with the" all-aton- 
" ing nallle" of liberty. In forne people I fee great 
liberty indeed; in many, if not in the Inofl:, an 
opprcffive degrading [ervitudc. But what is li- 
berty \vithout wifdom, and \vithout virtue? It is 
the greateil of all poffible evils; for it is folly, vice, 
and madnefs, \vithout tuition or rcfl:raint. Thofc 

vho kno\v \vhat virtuous liberty is, cannot bear 
to fee it difgraced by incapable heads, on account 
of their having high-founding \vords in their 
mouths. Grand, fwelling fentimcnts of liberty, 
I am fure I do not defpifc. They \varm the heart; 
they enlarge and liberalize our Ininds; they ani- 
mate our courage in a tilne of conflid. Old as I 
V 01.. v. F f é\J.n, 
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am, I read the fine raptures of Lucan and CorI1eil1è 
with pleafure. Neither do I 'wholly condemn the 
little arts and devices of popularity. They facili- 
tate the carrying of many points of moment; they 
keep the people together; they refrefh the mind 
in its exertions; and they diffufe occafional gaiety 
over the fevere brow of moral freedom. Every 
politician ought to facrifice to the graces; and to 
join compliance with reafon. But in fuch an un- 
dertaking as that in France, all thefe fubfidiary 
fentiments and artifices are of little avail. To make 
a government requires no great prudence. Settle 
tilt: feat of powcr ; teach obedience; and the work 
is done. To give freedonl is ftill more eafy. It is 
not neceffary to guide; it only requires to let go 
the rein. But to fOfln a free government; that is, to 
temper together thefe oppofite elements of liberty 
and refiraint in onc confiftent work, requires much 
thought, deep refleétion, a fagacious, po\verful and 
combining nliljd. This I do not find in thofe who 
take the lead in the natiQnal aífenlbly. Perhaps 
they are not fo miferabJy deficient as they appear. 
I rather believe it. It \vould put thcln below the 
common level of human underfianding. But 
,vhen the leaders choofe to make theu1felvcs bid- 
ders at an auétion of popularity, their talents, in 
the confi:ruaion of the fiate, will be of no fervice. 
Thêy will become flatterers inftead of legifiators; 
the infiruments, not the guides of the people. If 
any of them ihould happen to propofe a fchemc of 
liberty, 
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liberty, foberly lilnited, and defined \vith proper 
qualifications, he will be hnmediately outbid by his 
competitors, \vho will produce fomething more 
fplendidly popular. Sufpicions 'will be raifed of his 
fidelity to his caufe. Moderation will be fiigma- 
tized as the virtue of co\vards; and comprornife as 
the prudence of traitors; until, in hopes of pre- 
. 
íerving.the credit \vhich may enable him to telnper 
and moderate on fome occafions, the popular leader 
is obliged to become aétive in propagating d
c- 
trines, and ef1:abliíhing powers, that will afterwards 
defeat any fobcr purpofe at \vhich he ultilnately 
might have aimed. 
But am I fo unreafonable as to fee nothing at all 
that deferves con1mendation in the indeEttigablc 
labours of this afTembly? I do not dcny that alnong 
an infinite number of aéts of violence and folly, 
fomc good may have been done. They who de- 
firoy every thing ccrtainly \vill relTIOVe fome griev- 
ance. They who make every thing TlC\\', have a 
chance that they lllay cfiabliíh fomcthing benef.:iaI. 
To give them credit for \vhat they have JUllC in 
virtuc of the authority they have ufurpcd, or to 
excufe them in the crimes by \vhich that authority 
has been acquired, it muft appear, that the fame 
things could not have been accomphihcJ without 
producing fuch a revolution. !vloft aITuredly they 
Inight; bccaufc almofi evcry one of thc rcë;uiatiol1$ 
Inade by them, 'which is not very equivocal, W.IS 
either in the ceffion of the king, voluntarIly made 
F f 2 at 
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at the meeting of the flates, or in the concurrent 
infiruétions to the orders. Some ufages have been 
abolHhed on juft grounds; but they were fuch, 
that if they had Hood as they were to all eternity, 
they would little detraét from the happÍ1
efs and 
profperity of any ftate. The Ì1nprovements of the 
national affembly are fuperficiaJ, their errours fun.. 
damental. 
Whatever they are, I willi my countrymen ra- 
ther to recommend to our neighbours the example 
of the Britiíh confiitution, than to take models 
from them for the improvement of our ov\'n. In 
the former they have got an invaluable treafure. 
They are not, I think, \vithout fome caufcs of ap- 
prehenfion and complaint; but thefe they do not 
owe to their conftitution, but to their own con- 
duét. I think our happy fituation o\ving to our 
conftitution; but owing to the whole of it, and tI 
not to any party fingly; owing in a great meafurc 
to what \ve have left ftanding in our feveral re- 
views and reformations, flS \vell as to ,vhat we lJave 
altered or fuperadded. Our people will find en1- 
ploYlnent enough for a truly patriotick, free, and 
independent fpirit, in guarding \vhat they pofièfs 
from violation. I \vould not exclude alteration 
neither; but even when I changed, it íhould be 
to preferve. I fhould be led to my remedy by a 
great grievance. In what I did, I íhould fono\v 
the example of our ancefiors. I ,vould make the 
reparation as nearly as poffible in the fiy Ie of the 
building. 
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building. A politick caution, a guarded circum. 
fpeétion, a moral rather than a complexional timi- 
dity, were among the ruling principles of our fore- 
fathers in their moft decided conducr. - Not being 
illuminated with the light of \vhich the gentlemen 
of France tell us they have got fo abundant a fhare, 
they aéted under a {hong Í1npreffion of the ign
. 
ranee and fallibility of mankind. He that had 
made them thus fallible, re\varded them for hav- 
ing in their conduét attended to their nature. Let 
us imitate their caution, if \.ve \villi to deferve their 
fortune, or to retain their bequefis. Let us add, 
if we pleafe, but let us preferve '\That they have 
left; and, ftanding on the firm ground of the Bri.. 
tifh confiitution, let us be fatisfied to admire, ra.. 
ther than attempt to follo\v in their defperate 
flights the aëronauts of France. 
I have told you çandidly my fentiments. I think 
they are not likely to alter yours. I do not kno\v 
that they ought. You are young; you cannot 
guide, but muft follow the fortunc of your coun- 
try. But hereafter they may be of fomc ufe to 
you, in fome future form which your com 111 on- 
\vealth may take. In the prefcnt it can hardly re.. 
main; but befo
e its final fettlcment it 111ay be 
obliged to pafs, as one of our poets Üys, " through 
" great varicties of untricd being," and in all its 
tranfmigrations to be purified by fire and blood. 
I have little to_recommend my opinions but long 
obfervation and much impartiality. They come 
fr01n 
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from one who has been no tool of power, no flat.. 
tcrer of greatncfs; and who in his lafi acrs does not 
willi to belie the tenour of his life. They come 
from one, almoft the \vhole of whore publick ex- 

rtion has been a ftruggle for thc liberty of others; 
from one in whofe breaft no anger durable or ve- 
hement has ever been kindled, but by what he con- 
fidered as tyranny; and 'who fnatches from his 
fhare in the endeavours which are ufed by good 
men to difcredit opulent opprcffion, the hours he 
has .employed on your affairs; and who in fo doing 
perfuades himfe1f he has not departed from his 
ufual office: they conle froln one \vho defires ho. 
nours, diftinéì:ions, and emoluments, but little; and 
who expeB:s them not at all; who has no contelnpt 
for fame, and no fear of obloquy; who fhuns con- 
tention, though he ",,"ill hazard an opinion: froln 
one \,rho \vifhes to preferve confifiency; but who 
'would preferve confiil:ency by varying his means 
to fecure the unity 0f his end; and, 'when the 
cquipoife of the verret in \vhich he fails may be en- 
dangered b) overloading it upon one fide, is rc- 
firous of carrying the fmall \veight of his reafons to 
that \vhich may prefcrv
 its equipoife. 


TH.E END OF THE FIFTH VOLUME. 


T. Gil:
t, PlÏnter, SolJil>burY-6quare. 
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